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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following Lectures were delivered by M. Guizot, in tho 
years 1828, 1829, and 1830, at the Old Sorboniie, now the 
seat of the Faculte des Lettres, of Paris, on alternate days 
with MM. Cousin and Yillcmain, a triad of lecturers whose 
brilliant exhibitions, the crowds which thronged their lecture 
• rooms, and the stir they excited in the active and aspiring 
minds so numerous among the French youth, the future 
historian will commemorate as among the remarkable appear- 
ances of that important era. 

The first portion of these Lectures, those comprising the 
General History of Civilization in Europe^ have already 
appeared amongst us; the Lectures on the History of Civili- 
zation in France are now for the first time introduced to 
English readers; a circumsxance, from their high value, weh 
calculated to surprise those who are not acquainted with the 
utter want of system in our adoption of the great productions 
of the continent; a want of system which has hitherto kept 
the English public in well-nigh total ignorance of the best 
works, of the best continental writers, and which it is one 
of the leading purposes of the European Library to ob- 
viate. Of these Lectures, it is most justly observed by the 
Edinburgh Review : “ there is a consistency, a coherence, a 
comprehensiveness, and, what the Germans would term, 
a 2 
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many-sidedness, in themannerof M. Guizot’sfulfilment ofhU 
task, that manifests him one to whom the whole subject is 
familiar; that exhibits a full possession of the facts which have 
any important bearing upon his conclusions; and a deliberate- 
ness, a matureness, an entire absence of haste or crudity, in 
his explanations of Instorical phenomena, which give evi- 
dence of a general scheme so well wrought out and digested 
beforehand, that the labours of research and of thought 
necessary for the whole work seem to have been performed 
before any part was committed to paper.” The same writer 
laments that a knowledge of M. Guizot’s writings is even 
now not a common possession in this country. It will be 
rendered such by the pages of the Euhopean Library. 


W. Hazlitt 


* The European Librarj* in which this work first appeared waa for the 
most part merged in Bohn's Standard Library. 
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On the 8th of April, 1794, three days after the bloody victory 
of Robespierre over Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and the men 
of the Committee of Clemency, the scatfold was prepared at 
Nimes for a distinguished advocate, who was also suspected 
of resistance to the will of the terrible triumvirate, and desola- 
tion had seated itself at the fireside of one of tlie worthiest 
families of the country, A woman, all tears, was beseeching 
God for strength to support a fearful blow; for the executioner 
at that moment was rendering her a widow, and her two 
children orphans. The eldest of these, scarcely seven years 
old, already wore upon his contemplative countenance the 
stamp of precocious intellect. Misfortune is a species of hot- 
house; one grows rapidly within its influence. This child, 
who had no childhood, was Fran 5 oi 8 Pierre Guillaume Guizot. 

Born a Protestant, on the 4th of October, 1787, under the 
sway of a legislation which refused to recognise the legal 
union of his parents and denied him a name and social rank, 
young Guizot saw the Revolution, with the same blow, restore 
him definitively to bis rightful place in God’s world, and make 
him pay for the benefit by the blood of his father. If we 
deigned to write anything more than a biography, perhaps 
we might find in this concurrence of circumstance.? the first 
germ of that antipathy which the statesman afterwards mani- 
fested, almost equally for absolute monarchies and for demo- 
cratic governments. 

After the fatal catastrophe just related, ^ladame Guizut 

4 

^ Chiefly from the QalerU de* Contemporains 3rd ediuou 
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left a city wliich was fillet! with such bitter recollections, and 
went to seek at Geneva consolation in the bosom of her 
family, and a solid education for her children. Young Guizot, 
placed at the gymnasium of Geneva, devoted his whole soul 
to study. His first and only playthings were books; and 
at the end of four years, tlie advanced scholar was able to 
read in their respective languages the works of Thucydides 
and Demosthenes, of Cicero and Tacitus, of Dante and 
Alfieri, of Schiller and Goethe, of Gibbon and Shakespere. 
His last two years at college \vere especially consecrated to 
historical and philosophical studies. Philosophy, in particular, 
had powerful attractions for him. His mind, endowed by 
nature with an especial degree of logical strength, was quite 
at home, was peculiarly enabled to unfold and open in the 
little Genevese republic, which has preserved something of 
the learned and inflexible physiognomy of its patron, John 
Calvin. 

Having completed his collegiate studies with brilliant suc- 
cess, in 1805, M. Guizot proceeded to Paris to prepare himself 
for the bar. It is well known that the law scliools had dis- 
appeared amid the revolutionary whirlwind. Several private 
establishments had been formed to supply the deficiency; but 
M. Guizot, not caring for an imperfect knowledge of the pro- 
fession, resolved upon mastering it in solitude. At once poor 
and proud, austere and ambitious, the young man found him- 
self cast into a world of intrigue, frivolity, and licentiousness. 
The period between the Directory and the Empire was a 
multiform, uncertain, dim epoch, like all periods of transition. 
Violently agitated by the revolutionary blast, the social 
current had not yet entirely resumed its course. Many of 
the ideas which had been hurled to the ground were again 
erect, but pale, enfeebled, tottering, and, as it were, stunned 
by the terrible blow which had prostrated them. Some 
superior minds were endeavouring to direct into a new path 
the society which was rising from its ruins; but the mass, 
long debarred from material enjoyments, only sought full use 
of the days of repose which they feared to see too soon ended. 
Hence that character of generd over-excitement, that disso- 
luteness of morals which well nigh brought hack the time« 
of the Regency. 

The serious and rigid nature of the Genevese schdar 
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sufficed to preserve him from the contagion. The first year 
of his residence at Paris was one of sadness and isolation 
He fell back upon himself, like all men who, feeling them- 
selves strong, want the means of making essay of their 
strength. 

The following year he became attached as tutor to the 
household of M. Stapfer, minister for Switzerland at th** 
French court, where he experienced almost paternal kindnes^i, 
and had opened to him treasures of philosophical learning 
well calculated to direct and promote his intellectual develop- 
ment This connexion gave him admission to the salon of 
M. Suard, where all the most distinguished minds of the 
epoch were wont to assemble, and where he saw for the first 
time the woman who was destined to exercise so noble and 
beneficial an influence over bis whole life. 

The circumstance which brought about the marriage of hi, 
Guizot was somewhat tinged with romance. Born of a dis- 
tinguished family, which bad been ruined by the Kevolutioii, 
Mademoiselle Pauline de Meulan bad found resources in un 
education as solid as varied, and, to support her family, had 
thrown herself into the trying career of journalism. At tin* 
period in question, she was editing the Puhliciste, A serioih*> 
malady, however, brought on by excess of toil, obliged her to 
interrupt labours so essential to the happiness, the existence 
of those she loved. Her situation threatened to become very 
critical; she was almost in despair, when one day she received 
an anonymous letter, entreating her to be tranquil, and offer- 
ing to discharge her task during the continuance of her ill- 
ness. The letter was accompanied by an article admirably 
written, the ideas and the style of which, by a refinement of 
delicacy, were exactly modelled upon her own. She accepted 
this article, published it, and regularly received a similar con 
tribution until her restoration to health. Profoundly affected 
by such kindnps, she related the affair in the salon of M. 
Suard, exhausting her imagination in endeavours to discover 
her unknown friend, and never thinking for a moment of a pale, 
serious young man, with whom she was scarcely acquainted, 
and who listened to her in silence, as she pursued her conjec- 
tures. Earnestly supplicated through the columns of the journal 
to reveal himself, the generous incognito at last went in per- 
•on to receive the well merited thanks. It was the young man 
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just alluiled to, and five years afterwaids Mademoiselle de 
Meulan took the name of Madame Guizot. 

During the five years, M. Guizot was occupied with various 
literary labours. In 1809, he published his first work, the 
Dictionnaire des Stjnonyme, the introduction to which, a 
pliilosophical appreciation of the peculiar characteristics of the 
French language, displayed that spirit of precision and metliod 
which distinguishes M. Guizot. Next came the Vies des 
Poctes Fraji^ais ; then a translation of Gibbon, enriched with 
liistorical notes of the highest interest; and next, a translation 
of a work of Rehfus, Spain in 1808. 

All these works were produced before the author had 
reached the age of twenty-five, a fact from which the character 
of Ills mind may be judged. 

In 1812, his talents were sufficiently well known to induce. 
U. dc Fontanes to attach him to the university by appointing 
him assistant professor of history in the Faculty of Letters. 
Soon afterwards, he obtained complete possession of that Chair 
of I^Iodern History, in connexion with which he has left such 
glorious recollections. There was formed his friendship with 
M. Uoyer-Collard, then professor of the history of philosophy 
a friendship afterwards closely cemented by time. 

Tins first portion of M. Guizot’s life was exclusively 
literary. It has been attempted to make him out at tliis 
period an ardent legitimist, caballing and conspiring in secret 
to liasten the return of the Bourbons. "NVe have discovered 
no fact that justifies tlie assertion. By his wife, by his literary 
relations, and by his tastes, he belonged, it is true, to a certain 
class, who retained, amid the roughness of the empire, tradi- 
tions ol the elegance and good taste of the aristocracy of the 
previous age. A sort ot pliilosophical varnish was very much 
in fasliion "among the literati of tliat class, whom Napoleon 
used to denominate ideologists. Ihey ideologized, in truth, a 
great deal; but they had little to do with politics. And it is 
well known, moreover, that it was requisite for the pen of the 
Chovtre des Martyrs to devote itself entirely to the task of 
reviving the well nigh forgotten memory of the Bourbons in 
the heart of a generation wliich hud not beheld their fall. 

The events of 1814 found M. Guizot in his native town of 
Nimcs, whither ho had "one to visit liis mother after a long 
separation. On his return, the young professor was indebted 
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to tbe active friendship of Royer-Collard for Ins selection by 
the Abbe de Montesquieu, then Minister of tlie Interior, to 
fill the post of Secretary-General in his department. This was 
th6 first step of M. Guizot in the path of politics. Although 
he was placed in a secondary position, his great abilities 
exerted a considerable influence upon the administrative 
measures of the time. The partisans of the liberal caus(- 
reproached him especially with having, in conjunction with 
Royer-Collard, prepared that severe law against the press 
which was presented to the Chambers of 1814 by M. Je 
Montesquiou, and also with having taken a seat in the conv 
mittee of censorship, by the side of M. de Frayssinous. Or» 
the other hand, the ultra-royalist faction was indignant at 
hearing an insignificant plebeian, a professor, a protestant. 
employed in affairs of state, with a court abb6, talk of con 
stitutional equilibrium, of balance of powers; to see him 
endeavouring to conciliate monarchical ideas with the new 
interests created by the Revolution. In the eyes of the one 
party, he did too little, in the eyes of the other, too much; 
Napoleon’s return from Elba released him from his diflicult 
position. After the departure of the Bourbons, he resumed 
his functions in the Faculty of Letters ; and two montlis 
after, when the fall of the emperor became evident to all, he 
was charged by the constitutional royalists with a mission to 
Ghent, to plead the cause of the Charter before Louis XVIII., 
and to insist upon the absolute necessity of keeping JI. de 
Blac^, the chief of the old regime party, from all participa- 
tion in affairs This is the statement of the affair given by 
bis friends, and what seems to prove that it was in fact the 
object of M. Guizot’s mission, is, that a month afterwards, on 
his return into France, the king dismissed M. de Blacas, and 
published the proclamation of Cambrai, in which he acknow- 
ledged the faults ot his government, and added new guaran- 
tees to the Cliarter. 

Every one knows what violent storms agitated the Chamber 
ot 1815, composed of the most heterogeneous elements, and 
wherein the majority, more royalist than the king himself, 
constantly opposed every measure calculated to reconcile the 
'^umry to the dynasty of tbe Bourbons. To say that 
Guizot then fiUed the office of Secretary-General, in the 
icpartment of justice under the Marquis de Barbd-Marloie, 
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is to uaj that, whilst he conceded much, too niucii, perhaps^ 
to the demands of the victorious party, he endeavoured to 
arrest, as far as he could, the encroaching spirit of tiie parti- 
sans of absolute royalty. His fii*st political pamphlet, Da 
Gouverncment Representatif^ et de V Etat actuel de la France^ 
which he published in refutation of a work by M. de Vitrolles. 
pve the criterion of his governmental ideas, and placed him 
ill the ranks of the constitutional royalist minority, represented 
in the (/humber by Messrs. Uoyer-Collard, Pasquier, Camille 
Jourdain, and de Serres. It was about this epoch, after the 
victory^ ol the moderate party, the dissolution of the Chamber 
ot 1815, and the accession cf the ministry of the Duke De- 
cazes, that a new word was introduced into the political lan- 
guage of France. It has not been consecrated by the diction* 
ary of the Fj'cnch Academy, for want, perliaps, of ability to 
give it a precise definition; but it ap[)eais to us desirable to 
lurnish, if not its signification (which would be a difficult 
matter), at least its history. 

It is well known that prior to 1789, the Doctrinaires were 
an educational body. M. Royer-Collard had been educated 
in a college of Doctrinaires^ and in the debates of the Cliambcr 
his logical and lofty understanding always impelling him to 
sum up the question in a dogmatical form, the word doctrine 
was often upon his lips, so tliat one day a wag of the royalist 
majority cried out, Voila hicn les doctrinaires / Tlie jdirase 
took, and remained as a definition, if not clear, at all events 
absolute, of the political fi-action directed by Royer-Collard. 

Let u.s now explain the origin of that famous canape de la 
doctrhiCj which awakens ideas ns vague as the divan of the 
Sublime Porte. One day, Count lleugnot, a doctrinaire^ 
was asked to enumerate the forces of his party. “ Our 
party," he replied, “ could all be accommodated on this canape 
(sofa).” Tliis phrase also was successful, and the changes were 
rung on it to such a degree that the multitude came to regal'd 
the doctrinaires as a collection of individuals, half-jesuits, 
half-epicureans, seated like Turks, upon downy cushions, and 
pedantically discoursing about public affairs. 

The reaction consequent ui>on the assassination of the Duke 
de Berri is not yet forgotten. The Decazes ministry fell, and 
the firmest supporters of the constitutional party were driven 
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from offico. Messrs. Eoyer-CoUard, Camille Jourdain, and de 
Barante left the council of state; M. Guizot aMompanied 
them, and from that moment until the accession ot the Mar- 
tignae cabinet, of 1828. his political life was 
struggle against the administration ofVillele. Whilst the 
national interests of France had eloquent defenders in tlie 
Chambers, U. Guizot, who was still too young to be per- 
mitted to ascend tlie tribune, sustained tlie same cause in 
writings, the success of which was universal. We cannot 
here analyze the entire series of the occasional productions of 
M. Guizot from 1820 to 1822. In one he defends the system 
of the Duke Decazes, trampled upon as revolutionary by the 
counter revolution; in another he investigates the cause of 
tliose daily conspiracies which appear to him to be insidiously 
provoked by the agents of government for the overthrow of 
constitutional institutions. Elsewhere, in his work, entitled 
La Peine de Mart Matiere Politique, without pretending 
to erase completely from our laws the punishment of death, 
even for political crimes, he demonstrates, in a grave ^d 
elevated style, that power has a deep interest in keeping 
within its scabbard the terrible weapon which transforms 
into persecutors those who brandish it, and into martyrs those 
whom it smites. 

Among these political lucubrations, there is one which 
strikes us as worthy, in many respects, of special mention. 
In his treatise upon Des Moyem dtOp'po^ion et de Gou^ 
vemement dans VEtat actuel de la France, published in 
1821, M. Guizot completely lays bare the nature of his 
political individuality, and furnishes both an explanation of 
Ins past, and the secret of his future career. It was not an 
Oldinary opposition, that of M. Guizot. He defends thr 
public liberties, but he defends them in his own way, whieV 
is not that of all the world. He may be said to march alone 
in his path, and if he is severe towards the men whom he 
* combats, he is not less so towards those who are fighting 
with him. 

In his view, the capital crime of the ViU61e ministry was 
not the abuse of power in itself, but rather the consequences of 
that abuse which placed in peril the principle of authority by 
exposing it to a fatal conflict. 
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Unlike Other polemical writings, which are usually alto* 

gether negative and dissolving, those of 1^1. Guizot are 

eminently affirmative, governmental, and constituent. When 

the word right comes from his pen, you may be sure that the 

word duty is not far off; and never does he put his finger on 

an evil without indicating at once what seems to him a 
remedy. 

At the lieight of ...j strife with the ministry, M. Guizot 
was engaged in develop:ng, from his professional chair, amid 
the applause oi a youtliful and numerous audience, the va- 
rious phases of representative government in Europe, since 
tlie fall of the Koman empire, in the course of lectures given 
in the following pages. The minister revenged himself upon 
the professor for the assaults ot llie publicist: the lectures were 
interdicted in lS2o. Retiring into private life, after having 
passed through high political functions, M. Guizot was stiU 
poor; but his pen remained to him. Renouncing the in- 
flamraatory questions of the moment, he undertook a series 
of great historical works, which the biographer may confi- 
dently praise; for his merits as an historian have never been 
denied. Then were successively published, the Collection des 
Memotres relatifs a la Hevolution d' Angleterre; the BuHoire 
de la Revolution d Angleterre, en 1640; which forms one of 
the previous volumes of the European Library; a Collection 
des Mcrnoires relatifs d VHistoire de France; and, finally, Essais 
snr r Ihstoire de France^ a work by which he carried li'dit 
into the dark recesses of the imtional origin. At the same 
time lie presented the public with historical essays u[)on 
Shakespere and upon Calvin, a revised translation of the works 
of the great English dramatist, and a considerable number of 
political articles of a high order in the Revue Fr(in^'aise» 

In 1827, death deprived him of the companion of his 
labours— that beloved wife, whose lofty intelligence and 
moral strength had sustained him amid the agitations of his 

career. It was sad, though calm, philosophical, Christian, that 

parting scene between the husband and the dying wife, and 
^leir young son, soon about to follow Iiis mother to the tomb. 
Though born and bred a catholic, Madame Guizot had just 
before this joined the faith of her husband; that husband 
now soothed the last moments of his beloved partner by 
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reading to her, in his grave, solemn, impressive tones, one of 
the finest productions of Bossuet, his funeral oration upon the 
Queen of England,* 

Some time afterwards, M. Guizot became one of the most 
active members of the society Aidc^toi^ ie ciel Caulero, the 
object of which was to defend, in all legal modes, the free- 
dom of elections against the influence of ])ower. The 
Villble ministry fell, and that of Martignac re.storcd M. Gui- 
zot to his professorial chair and to the circle of admiring 
students, whom he proceeded to delight with his lectures on 
the History of Civilization in France. A short time after 
the formation of the Polignac cabinet, he was elected deputy 
for Lisieux, and voted for the address of the 221, adding to 
his vote these words: “Truth has already trouble enougii in 
penetrating to the council of kings; let us not send it there pale 
and feeble; let it be no more possible to mistake it than to 
doubt the loyalty of our sentiments.” He wished to oblige 
power to live, but power was determined to die. On the 
26th of July he returned from Nimes to Paris; on the 
27th he drew up the protest of the deputies against the ordi- 
nances — a protest more respectful than hostile, manifesting a 
conservative spirit, dreading rather than desiring a revolu- 
tion. Power deemed it seditious; the people pronounced it 
feeble and timid: events proved the people were right. 

In the meeting at M. Lafitte’s, on the 29th, when all minds 
were intoxicated with triumph, M. Guizot, ever exclusively 
occupied with the immediate necessity of regulating the re- 
volution, rose and insisted upon the urgency of at once con- 
stituting a municipal commission whose especial duty should 

on u and maintenance of order. On the 

30th, this commission appointed him provisional minister of 
public instruction; on the 31st, he read in the chamber the 
proclamation conferring the lieutenant-generalship of the 
kingdom on the Duke of Orleans. During the period pre- 
ceding the ceremony of the 9th of August, he was Lsied with 
t^ general recomposition of the administration of public 
attairs, and the revision of the charter, his organizin^r activity 


hJ Mademoiselle TMza Dillon 

to first wife, according, ii is said, to the earnest entreaties 
pnvioas to her death. 


, the niece of 
of the Utter 
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haviDg caused him to be transferred to the then most difficult 
post, the ministry of the interior. In a few days, seventy-six 
prefects, one hundred and seventy-six sub-prefects, thirty- 
eight secretaries-general, were removed and replaced. In tfie 
draft of the new charter, be endeavoured, but without success, 
to lower to twenty-five years the age required for eligibility 
as a representative. 

The first ministry of July, formed in a moment of enthu- 
siasm, was as ephemeral as the excitement of the three days. 
Personal differences, for a time effaced by great events and a 
common interest, re-appeared more marked than ever, when 
it became necessary to consolidate the work so rapidly effected 
The impulse was still too strong, too near its source, to be 
guided. The principle of order was compelled to yield to that 
of liberty; AL Guizot retired. 

The history of the Lafitte cabinet is well known. After 
its dissolution on the 13th of March, the conservative element, 
at first trampled under foot, raised itself erect, potent, impe- 
rious, in the person of Casimir Perier. For the first time since 
July, a compact, resolute and durable majority was formed in 
the Chambers. This governmental army, hitherto undisci- 
plined and confused, was divided into three distinct corps, 
manoeuvring with unanimity and harmony, under the orders 
of the fiery minister — the left wing, composed of a goodly 
fraction of the old liberal opposition of the Restoration, was 
commanded by M. Thiers, the brilliant deserter from the camp 
of M. Lafitte; the right wing, formed of the old constitutional 
monarchists, marched under the banner of M. Guizot, the man 
of inflexible and conservative will; as to the centre, an aggre- 
gation of the undecided and wavering of all sides, it was asto- 
nished to find for the first time in M. Dupin, the most eccen 
trie and restive of men, a chief obedient to the word of com- 
mand and eager for the fray. 

Supported by this triple phalanx, the ministry of the 13th 
was able to make head against opposition in the Chambers, 
to overcome insurrection in the streets, force the gates o< 
Ancona, and consolidate the system established in July by 
rescuing it from the exaggeration of its principle. 

After the death of Csisirair Perier, his captains for some 
time disputed among themselves the command; M. Thiers 
end M. Guizot shook hands, and the cabinet of the 11th of 
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October, 1832 wai formed. Upon the proceedings of their 
administration, M. Guizot exercised a sustained and olteii 
preponderant induence. 

Whatever may be thought of their acts, there was one 
exclusively appertaining to the department of M. Guizot — 
that of public instruction — so glorious, that all parties, the 
most hostile to the man, have emblazoned it with unqualified 
approbation. The great and noble law of the 28th of June, 
1833, as to primary instruction, conceived, prepared, sustained 
and executed by M. Guizot, will ever remain one of the 
grandest creations of our time: the principle of popular 
education, adopted and proclaimed by tlie Uevolution of ’89, 
but arrested by the social tumults of the last fifty years, 
at last received its full development beneath the auspices 
of M. Guizot. Eleven thousand parishes, that is to say, one- 
fourth of France, previously destitute of that primary in- 
struction which makes the honest man and the good citizen, 
have seen erected by tlie side of the humble parish church, 
the modest school-house, where the children of the poor 
resort for knowledge, that other bread of the soul which is to 
support them through the rough trials of life. Volumes 
might be formed of the detailed instructions addressed by 
M. Guizot, in reference to this law, to prefects, rectors, 
mayors, and committees of examination; they are models of 
precision and clearness. The finest of these productions is 
undoubtedly the circular to the teachers of the parishes. In 
its few pages there is, perhaps, as much true eloquence, as 
much poetry of style and of thought, as in the most admirable 
works^ of the epoch. With what touching familiarity does 
the minister stretch forth bis liand to the poor, obscure village 
preceptor! how he elevates him in the eyes of all, and espe- 
cially in his own! how he fills him with the importance of 
ms mission! He is almost his friend, his colleague, his 
equal. For both are striving, each in his sphere, to secure 
tlie repose and glory of the country. And then with what 
paternal solicitude does the statesman, from the recesses of 

insignificant details of the 
relations of the teacher with children, parents, the mayor, and 
the curate! “No sectarian or party spirit,” he exclaims, “in 
your school; the teacher must rise above the fleeting quarrels 
which agitate society! Faith in Providence, the sanctity of 
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duty, submission to parental authority, re'jiect for the laws, 
tlie prince, tlie riglits of all, such are tlie sentiments ho must 
se^k to develop.” Can there be anything more aife<-ting 
than the following simple picture of tlie painful dutie.s of tlie 
teacher and the consolations he must find within liimself: 
“There is no fortune to be made, there is little renown to be 
gained in the painful obligations which tlie teacher fulfils. 
Destined to see his life pass away in a monotonous occupa- 
tion, sometimes even to experience the injustice or ingra- 
titude of ignorance, he wmuld often be saddened, and perhaps 
would succumb, if he derived courage and strength from no 
other sources then the prospect of immediate or merely per- 
sonal reward. He must be sustained and animated by a 
profound sense of the moral importance of his labours; the 
grave happiness of having served his fellow-creatures, and ob- 
scurely contributed to the public welfare, inu.st be bis compen- 
sation, and this his conscience alone can give. It is liis glory 
not to aspire to aught beyond his obscure and laborious con- 
dition, to exhaust himself in sacrifices scarcely noticed by 
those whom they benefit, to toil, in short, for man, and to 
expect his lecompence only from God.” 

Couple these pages of patriarchal gentleness with the 
pitiless language of M. Guizot in presence of a revolt; hoar 
liim thundering from the tribune against tlie wicked tail of 
the lierolution ; behold him reading Bossnet to his dying wife, 
or throwing with stoic hand tlie first piece of earth on the 
coffin of his son; and say, if tliere be not something strange, 
^rand, immense, in this individuality, in which we find at 
once the fiery zeal of Luther, the unctuous mildne.’JS of 
Melancthoii, the impassibility of Epictetus, the simple kindli- 
ness of Fenelon, and the inflexible severity of Richelieu. 

After an existence of four years, the cabinet of the lllh 
of October was dissolved by two causes, one external, the 
other internal. The pubKic perils at an end, it was <Iceni(;d 
too repre.-sive by the Chambers; the m.ajority which liad 
supported it was enfeebled and dislocated, whilst dissensions 
broke out in its councils lietwecn M. Guizot and M. Thiers. 
'1 he former retired, but did not enter into open hostilities 
until the formation of the Mole ministry, on the 15th of 
April, 1838, the policy of which he thus severely denounced: 
“ It is a policy without principle and without banner, mads 
cp of expedients and pretexts, ever tottering, leaning on 
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every side for support, and advancing, in reality, towards 
no object; which tampers with, foments, aggravates that un- 
certainty of men’s minds, that relaxation of heart, that want 
of.faitb, consistency, perseverance, energy, which cause dis- 
quiet to the country, and weakness to power.” To fortify 
power, M. Guizot threw himself into the coalition. Many 
tliink that he failed in his purpose. We will not decide the ques- 
tion; it is certain that the governmental car was for an instant 
stopped, and the cause dear to M. Guizot brought into peril. 

Called upon by the Soult ministry of May 12, 1839, to 
replace Marshal Sebastiani, as the representative of France at 
the court of St. James’s, retained in that oflice by the 
ministry of the 1st March following, and charged witli the 
defence of tlie interests of France, in the stormy question ot 
the East, M. Guizot appeared at first in Lon<lon under the 
most favourable auspices. His literary reputation, his calm, 
grave dignity, bis thorough knowledge of linglish manners, 
language, and literature, his protestantism, all these features 
combined to conciliate for him the suffrages of the haughtiest 
and most fastidious of all aristocracies. His society was 
universally sought; no French ambassador, since Chateau-! 
briand, had created so great a sensation. At the F'oreign 
office, too, everything seemed to be smoothed for him, and 
arrangements of a satisfactory nature appeared to be on tlie 
eve of completion, when the Syrian insurrection broke out, 
and M. Guizot’s position was changed. 

The results of the treaty of the 15th July are well known; 
there is no need for us to go into a detail of the circum- 
stances under which the ministry of the 1st March fell, and 
Guizo*; was called upon to form the Soult-Guizot cabinet 
of the 29th Oct. 1840, himself accepting the office of 
Minister of Foreign Affaire, which he has ever since retained. 

M. Guizot may be considered in four points of view — as a 
private individual, as a writer, as an historian, as an orator 
and politician. 

The virtue of the man has never been called in question* 
** Guizot,” says one of his most violent 

political foes, are rigid, and pure, and he is worthy, by the 

lofty virtue of his life and sentimenis, of tlie esteem of all 
good men.” 

As a writer, his style is one that may be recognised among 
a ^ousand. With his pen in his hand« he takes a 
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decided tone, goes straight to his object, is not exempt from 
a species of stiffness, and particularlj affects abstract termin- 
ology; the form in whicli lie envelopes his thoughts is a little 
obscure, but the thought is so clear, so brilliant, that it always 
shines through. 

As an historian, he has rendered eminent service to science. 
He is one of the chiefs of that modern historical school 
which has taught us to emerge from the present to go and 
examine the past, and no longer to measure the men and 
tilings of former times by our standards of to-day. 

As an orator, his manner is dignified and severe. Small 
and frail in person, he is lofty and proud in bearing; his voice 
is imposing and sonorous; Ins language, whether calm or 
vehement, is always pure and chastened; it has more energy 
than grace, it convinces rather than moves. When he ascends 
the tribune, friends and enemies all open their ears; there is 
no more talking, little coughing, and nobody goes to sleep. 

Much has been said of tlie political versatility of M. Guizot, 
of his sudden changes, of his former opposition and his 
present servility; but, from his words, his writings, and liis 
acts at every epoch, we have derived the profound conviction, 
that, save a few trifling exceptions of detail, his general and 
distinctive characteristic as a politician is tenacity and con- 
sistency; such as he was under the Decazes ministry, or in 
the opposition to Villele, such he appears to us to be now. 
Let us explain our idea without flattery and without enmity. 

Providence has imposed upon society an eternal problem, 
the solution of which it has reserved to itself. There has 
lieen, and there always will be, a conflict between two oppo- 
site principles, right and duhj^ pmcer and liberty. In presence 
of these two hostile elements, which the eminent minds of all 
ages have essayed to conciliate, no one can remain perfectly 
calm, perfectly impartial. Mathematical truths belong to the 
head; people do not become excited about them; political 
truths act upon both the head and the heart; and no one 
can guard himself from an involuntary movement of attrac- 
tion or repulsion in relation to them, according to his na- 
ture, to the bent of his mind, to his individuality. Some 
are especially inclined to liberty, others are more disposed to 
power; some would play the minister, others the tribune; 
these have the instinct of authority, those the sentiment 
of independence. Kow, M. Guizot is essentially one of the 
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latter; his is an elevated and progressive intellect, but 
domineering by nature, and governmental by conviction. 
In his eyes, the France of our day, founded upon two great 
victories of the principle of liberty, is naturally prone to 
abuse its triumph, and of the two elements equally necessary 
for social life, the feeblest at present, the vanquished one, is 
power. 

Setting out from this idea, hi. Guizot seeks to i-c-establish 
the equilibrium between the two bases of the edilice, giving 
to the one what the other has too much of, and combining 
this arrangement offerees within certain limits, with certain 
measures, the details of which are loo long and too compli- 
cated to be gone into here. 

If we read with attention the political writings of M. 
Guizot, during the period of the Restoration, we sliall soni» 
discover, through all his attacks upon the agcMits of power, 
a real ^mpathy for power itself. Legitimacy exaggerates its 
rights. Pushed on by imprudent friends and insidious 
enenues, it drives full sail upon a rock: from the heigli 
where he has placed himself, M. Guizot secs tlie danger 
rebukes those who manage the vessel, and even after it lias 
struck, continues to exclaim, ** ’Bout ship!” 

The Revolution of July discomposed, perliaps, for an 
instant, but did not discourage M. Guizot; thus, on tlic29th, 
when the principle which is the object of his solicitude had fallen 
beneath the popular assault, we behold him earnest to raise it 
by degrees, and revive its strength, and at length urging it 
boldly in the direction winch he wished it to take before its foil. 

What, in short is M. Guizot? 

He is, above all, a man of power and of government, and 
at the same time the most independent of men — submissive 
to the yoke of self-imposed principles, but bearing his head 
erect in all questions as to persons; a politician of great 
worth, and estimating himself at that worth; more convinced 
than enthusiastic; more proud of the approbation of his 
conscience than of the homage of the crowd; gifted in a 
supreme degree with that strength of will and perseverance 
which make the statesman, a mortal foe to all that resembles 
disorder, and capable, if things were to come to their worst, 
of throwing himself, without hesitation, into the arms of 
despotism, which he does not love, rather than undergo the 
anarchy which he ahhora. 
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[M. Guizot’s history, since the above sketch was written, 
in 1840, includes his career as minister of Louis Phili]ipe, 
ending with the Revolution of 1848, which dethroned tliat 
king and drove him and his minister into exile in England. 
M. Guizot’s story, indeed, from 1840 to 1848 is simply that 
of France itself. 

Soon after the establishment of the Second Empire in 
1851, M. Guizot ventured to return to France ; and thence- 
forward, having settled himself down upon his estate at Val 
Richer, in Normandy, he devoted himself exclusively to 
literature, and to the concerns of the French Protestant 
Church, of which to the day of his death he was looked up 
to as the head. Many additional works, and many con- 
tributions to the journals and reviews, emanated from the 
j»eu of the retired statesman, including his Memoirs, the 
Historij of Oliver Croinv^ell, Meditations on Christianity, etc. 

M. Guizot died at Val Richer on September 12th, 1874, 
and was buried in the neighbouring cemetery of St. Ouen 
le Pin, the Vicomte d’Harcourt, representing the French 
Republic, the Due de Broglie, and Dean Stanley being 
among the crowd of eminent personages attending his 
funeral.] 
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meaning of the word ciui/isuHoM — Two leading facts constitute civiliza- 
tion: 1. The development of society; 2. Tbe development of the iuJi- 
vidual — Demonstration- These two facts are necessarily connected the 
one with the other, and, sooner or later, produce the one the other — Is 
the destiny of man limited wholly within his actual social condition ? — 
Tlie history of civilization may be exhibited and considered under two 
points of view — Remarks on the plan of the course — The present stale 
of men's minds, and the prospects of civilization. 

Gentlemen, 

I AM deeply affected by the reception you give me, and 
which, you will permit me to say, I accept as a pledge of the 
sympathy which has not ceased to exist between us, notwith- 
standing so long a separation — Alas! I speak as though you, 
wliom I see around me, were the same who, seven years ago, 
used to assemble within these walls, to panicipate in my then 
labours ; because I myself am here again, it seems os if all my 
former hearers should be here also; whereas, since that period, 
a change, a mighty change, has come over all things. Seven 
years ago we repaired hither depressed with anxious doubts 
and fears, weighed down with sad thoughts and anticipations; 
we saw ourselves surrounded with difficulty and danger; wo 
felt ourselves dragged on towards an evil which we ossay^ to 
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a\ ei t by calm, grave, cautious reserve, but in vain. Now, we 
meet together, full of confidence and hope, the heart at peace- 
thought free. There is but one way in wliich we can worthily 
manifest our gratitude for this happy change; it is by bringing 
to our present meetings, our new studies, the same calm tran- 
quillity of mind, the same firm purpose, which guided our 
conduct when, seven years ago, we looked, from day to day, 
to have our studies placed under rigorous supervision, or, 
indeed, to be arbitrardy suspended. Good fortune is delicate, 
frail, uncertain; wq must keep measures with liope as with 
fear; convalescence requires well nigh the same care, the 
same caution, as the approaches of illness. This care, this 
caution, this moderation, I am sure you will exhibit. The 
same sympathy, the same intimate conformity of opinions, of 
sentiments, of ideas, which united us in times of dilHculty and 
danger, and which at least saved us from grave faults, will 
equally unite us in more auspicious days, and enable us to 
gather all their fruits. I rely with confidence upon your co- 
operation, and I need nothing more. 

The time between this our first meeting and the close of 
the year is very limited; that which I myself have had, 
wherein to meditaie upon the Lectures I am about to deliver, 
has been infinitely more limited still. One great point, 
therefore, was the selection of a subject, tlie consideration of 
which might best be brought within the bounds of the few 
months which remain to us of this year, within that of the 
lew days I have bad for preparation; and it appeared to me, 
that ft general review of the modern history of Europe, con- 
sidered with reference to the development of civilization — a 
general sketch, in fact, of the history of European civilization, 
of its origin, its progress, its aim, its character, might suitably 
occupy the time at our disposal. This, accordingly, is the 
subject of which I propose to treat. 

I have used the term European civilization, because it is 
evident that there is an European civilization; that a certain 
unity pervades the civilization of the various European states; 
that, notwithstanding infinite diversities of time, place, and 
circumstance, this civilization takes its first rise in facts 
almost wholly similar, proceeds everywhere upon the same 
principles, and tends to produce well nigh everywhere analo- 
gous results. There is, then, an European civilization, and it 
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is to the subject of this aggregate civilization that I will 
request your attention. 

Again, it is evident that this civilization cannot be traced 
back, that its history cannot be derived from the history of 
any single European state. If, on the one hand, it is mani- 
festly characterized by brevity, on the other, its variety is no 
less prodigious; it has not developed itself with complete- 
ness, in any one particular country. The features of its phy- 
siognomy are wide-spread; we must seek the elements of its 
history, now in France, now in England, now in Germany, 
now in Spain, 

We of France occupy a favourable position for pursuing 
the study of European civilization. Flattery of individuals, 
even of our country, should be at all times avoided: it is 
without vanity, I think, we may say that France has been 
the centre, the focus of European civilization I do not pre- 
tend, it were monstrous to do so, that she has always, and 
in every direction, marched at the head of nations. At dif- 
ferent epochs, Italy has taken the lead of her, in the arts; 
England, in political institutions; and tliere may be otlier 
respects under which, at particular periods, other Eu'-opean 
nations have manifested a superiority to her; but it is im- 
possible to deny, that whenever France has seen herself thus 
outstripped in the career of civilization, she has called up fresh 
vigour, has sprung forward with a new impulse, and has soon 
found herself abreast with, or in advance of, all tlie rest. And 
not only has this been the peculiar fortune of France, but wa 
have seen that when the civilizing ideas and institutions whick 
Iiave taken their rise in other lands, have souglit to exteedl 
their sphere, to become fertile and general, to operate for tlie 
common benefit of European civilization, they have been 
neewsitated to undergo, to a certain extent, a new preparation 
in France; and it has been from France, as from a second 
native country, that they have gone forth to the conquest of 
Europe. There is scarcely any great idea, any great prin- 
ciple of civilization, which, prior to its ditfu.sion, has not 
passed in tliis way through France. 

^d for this reason: there is in the French clmracter some- 
thing sociable, something sympathetic, something which makes 
Its way with greater facility and effect than does the national 
gemus of any other people; whether from our language 
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whether from the turn ot our mind, of our mnnnei'S, certain H 
is that our ideas are more popular than tliose of otl»er people, 
present themselves more clearly and intelligibly to the masses, 
and penetrate among them more readily; in a word, perspi- 
cuity, sociability, sympathy, are the peculiar characteristics ol 
France, of her civilization, and it is these qualities which 
rendered hei eminently fit to march at the very head of 
European civilization. 

In entering, therefore, upon the study of tins great fact, 
it is no arbitrary or conventional choice to take France as the 
centre of this study; we must needs do so if we would place 
ourselves, as it •were, in the very heart of civilization, in the 
very heart of the fact we are about to consider. 

1 use the term fact^ and I do so purposely; civilization is 
a fact like any other — a fact susceptible, like any other, of 
being studied, described, narrated. 

For some time past, there has been much talk of the iiece.^* 
sity of limHing history to the narration of facts; nothing can 
he more just; but we must always bear in mind tliat there 
are far more facts to narrate, and that the facts themselves 
are far mo-e various in tlieir nature, than people are at first 
disposed to believe; there are material, visible facts, such as 
wars, battles, the official acts of governments; there are 
moral facts, none the less real that they do not appear on the 
surface; there are individual facts which have denominations 
of their own; there are general facts, without any particular 
designation, t> whicli it is impossible to assign any precise 
date, which it is impossible to bring within strict limits, but 
which are yet no less facts than the rest, historical facts, facts 
wliich we cannot exclude from history without mutilating 
liistory. 

The very portion of history which we are accustomed to 
call its philosophy, tlie relation of events to each other, the 
connexion wliicli unites them, their causes and their effects, — 
these are all facts, these are all liistory, just as much as tlie 
narratives of battles, and of otlier material and visible events. 
Facts of this class it is doubtless more difficult to disentangle 
and explain-, we are more liable to error in giving an account 
of them, and it is no easy thing to give them life and anima- 
tion, to exhibit them in clear and vivid colours; but this 
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difTiculty ill no degree changes their nature; they are none 

the less an essential element of history. , , . , , 

Civilization is one of these facts; a general, hidden, com- 
plex fact; very difficult, I allow, to describe, to relate, but 
which none tlie less for that exists, winch, none the less for 
that, has a right to be described and related. We may raise 
as to tliis fact a great number ol questions; we miy ask, it 
has been asked, whether it is a good or an evil? borne bit- 
terly deplore it; others rejoice at it. We may ask, whether 
it is an universal fact, wliether there is an universal civiliza- 
tion of the human species, a destiny of humanity; wliether 
the nations have handed down from age to age, something 
which has never been lost, which must increase, form a larger 
and larger mass, and thus pass on to the end of time? bor 
my own part, I am convinced that there is, in reality, a general 
destiny of humanity, a transmission ot the aggregate of civili- 
zation; and, consequently, an universal history of civilization 
to be written. But without raising questi 04 .o so great, so 
difficult to solve, if we restrict ourselves to a definite limit of 
time and space, if we confine ourselves to the history of a 
certain number of centuries, of a certain people, it is evidemt 
that within these bounds, civilization is a fact which can be 
described, related — which is history. I will at once add, that 
this history is the greatest of all, that it includes all. 

And, indeed, does it not seem to yourselves that the fact 
civilization is the fact par excdlence—\.\\Q general and defini- 
tive fact, in which all the others terminate, into which tliey all 
resolve themselves? Take all the facts winch compose the his- 
tory of a nation, and which we are accustomed to regard as tlie 
elements of its life; take its institutions, its commerce, its in- 
dustry, its wars, all the details of its government: when we 
would consider these facts in their aggregate, in their con- 
nexion, when we would estimate them, judge tliem, we ask 
in what they have contributed to the civilization of that 
nation, what part they have taken in it, what influence tliey 
have exercised over it. It is in this way that we not only 
form a complete idea of tliem, but measure and appreciate 
their true value; they are, as it were, rivers, of which we ask 
what quantity of water it is they contribute to the ocean? 
Pop civilization is a sort of ocean, constituting the wealth of 
a peopl^ and on whose bosom all the elements of the life of 
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that people, all the powers supporting its existence, assemble 
and unite. This is so true, that even facts, whieli from their 
nature are odious, pernicious, which weigh painfully upon 
nations, despotism, for example, and anarchy, if they have 
contributed in some way to civilization, if they have enabled 
It to make an onward stride, up to a certain point we par- 
don them, we overlook their wrongs, their evil nature; in a 
non), wherever we recognise civilization, wliatever the facts 
which have created it, we^’e tempted to forget the price it 
has cost. 

There are, moreover, facts which, properly speaking, Avt 
cannot call social; individual facts, which seem to interest the 
human soul rather than the public life: such are religious 
creeds and philosophical ideas, sciences, letters, arts. Those 
Icicts appear to address themselves to man with a view to Ids 
moral perfection, his intellectual gratification; to have for 
their object his internal amelioration, Jiis mental pleasure, 
rather than his social condition. But, here again, it is with 
reference to civilization tliat these very facts are often consi- 
dered, and claim to be considered. 

At all times, in all countries, religion lias assumed the 
glory of having civilized the people; sciences, letters, arts, 
all the intellectual and moral pleasures, have claimed a share 
in this glory; and wc have deemed it a praise and an honour 
to them, when we have recognised this claim on their part. 
Uiius, facts the most important and sublime in themselves, 
independently of all external result, and simply in their rela- 
tions ^yith the soul of man, increase in importance, rise in 
sublimity from their affinity with civilization. Such is the 
value of this general fact, that it gives value to everything it 
touches. And not only does it give value; there are even 
occasions when the facts of which we speak, religious creeds, 
philosophical ideas, letters, arts, are especially considered and 
judged of with reference to their influence upon civilization; 
an influence which becomes, up to a certain point and during 
a certain time, the conclusive measure of their merit, of their 
value. 

Wliat, then, I will ask, before undertaking its history, 
what, considered only in itself, what is this so grave, so vast, 
80 precious fact, wliicli seems the sum, the expression of the 
Vhole life of nations? 
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I shall take care here not to full into pure pliilosopliy; not 
to lay down some ratiocinative principle, and then dcdinre 
from it the nature of civilization as a result; there would be 
many chances of error in this method. And here, again, we 
have a fact to verify and desci ihc. 

For a long period, and in many countries, the word dvifiza- 
tion has been in use; people have attached to the word ideas 
more or less clear, more or h'ss comprehensive; but there it 
is in use, and those who use it, attach some meaning or other 
to it. It is the general, human, popular meaning of this wonl 
that we must study. There is almost always in the usual 
acceptation of the most general terms, more accuracy than in 
the definitions, apparently more strict, more precise, of 
science. It is common sense which gives to words their ordi- 
nary signification, and common sense is the characteristic of 
humanity. The ordinary signification of a word is formed 
by gradual progress, and in the constant presence of facts; so 
that when a fact presents itself which seems to come within 
the meaning of a known term, it is received into it, as it were, 
naturally; the signification of the term extends itself, expands, 
and by degrees, the various facts, the various ideas which 
from the nature of the things themselves men should include 
under this word, are included. 

When the meaning of a word, on the other hand, is deter- 
mined by science, this determination, the work of one indi- 
vidual, or of a small number of individuals, takes place under 
the infiuence of some particular fact which has struck upon 
the mind. Thus scientific definitions are, in general, much 
more narrow, and, hence, mucli less accurate, much less true, 
at bottom, than the popular meanings of the terms. In 
studying as a fact the meaning of the word civilization, in 
investigating all the ideas which are ctimprised within it, 
according to the common sense of mankind, we shall make a 
much greater progress towards a knowledge of the fact itself, 
than by attempting to give it ourselves a scientific definition, 

however more clear and precise the latter might appear at 
first. 

I will commence this investigation by endeavouring to 
place before you some hypotheses: I will describe a certain 
number of states of society, and we will then inquire whether 
general instinct would recognise in them the condition of 
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a people civilising itself; whether we recognise in them the 
meaning which mankind attaches to the word civilization? 

First, suppose a people whose external life is easy, is full 
of physical comfort; they pay few taxes, they are free from 
suffering; justice is well administered in their private relations 
— in a word, material existence is for them altogether happy, 
and happily regulated. But at the same time, the intellectual 
and moral existence of this people is studiously kept in a 
state of torpor and inactivity; of, I will not say, oppression, 
for they do not understand the feeling, but of compression. 
"We are not without instances of this state of things. There 
has been a great number of small aristocratic republics in 
which the people have been thus treated like flocks of sheep, 
well kept and materially hajipy, but without moral and intel- 
lectual activity. Is this civilization? Is this a people civi- 
lizing itself? 

Another hypothesis: here is a people whose material exist- 
ence is less easy, less comfortable, but still supportable. On 
the other hand, moral and intellectual wants liave not been 
neglected, a certain amount of mental pasture has been served 
out to them; elevated, pure sentiments are cultivated in 
them; their religious and moral views have attained a certain 
degree of development; but great care is taken to stifle in 
them the principle of liberty; the intellectual and moral 
wants, as in the former case the material wants, are satisfied; 
each man has meted out to liim liis portion of truth; no one 
Is permitted to seek it for himself. Immobility is the charac- 
teristic of moral life; it is the state into which have fallen 
most of the populations of Asia; wherever theocratic domina- 
tions keep humanity in check; it is the state of the Hindoos, 
for example. I ask the same question here as before; is this 
a people civilizing itself? 

I change altogether the nature of the hypothesis: here is 
a people among whom is a great display of individual liber- 
ties, but where disorder and inequality are excessive: it is 
the empire of force and of chance; every man, if he is not 
strong, is oppressed, suffers, jierislies; violence is the predo- 
minant feature of the social state. No one is ignorant that 
Europe has passed through this state. Is this a civilized 
state? It may, doubtless, contain principles of civilization 
which will (hwehip themselves by successive degrees; but 
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the fact whicli dominates in such a society is, assuredly, not 
that which the common sense of mankind call civilization. 

I take a fourth and last hypothesis: tlie lilu-rty oi each 


individual is very great, inequality amongst them is rare, and 
at all events, very transient. Kvery man do(*s very nearly 



existence ot maiviuuais appear 
apart and without acting upon each other, or leaving any 
traee behind them; tlie successive generations leave society 
at the same point at which they found it: this is the state of 
sa\age tribes; liberty and equality are there, but assuredly 
not civilization. 

I might multiply these hypotheses, but I think we have 
before us enough to explain what is the popular and natural 
meaning of the word civilization. 

It is clear that none of the states I have sketched corre- 
sponds, according to the natural good sense of mankind, to this 
term. AVhy? It appears to me that the first fact comprised 
in the word civilization (and this results from the ditlerent 
examples I have rapidly placed before you), is the fact of 
progress, of development ; it presents at once the idea of a people 
marching onward, not to change its place, but to change its 
condition; of a people whose culture is condition itself, and 
ameliorating itself. The idea of progress, of development, 
appears to me the fundamental idea contained in the word, 
civUizaiion. What is this progress? what this development? 
Herein is the greatest difficulty of all. 

The etymology of the word would seem to answer in a clear 
and satisfactory manner; it says that it is the perfecting of 
civil life, the development of society, properly so called, of 
the relations of men among themselves. 

Such is, in fact, the first idea wliich presents itself to the 
understanding when the word civilization is pronounced; we 
at once figure forth to ourselves the extension, the greatest 
activity, the best organization of the social relations ; on the 
one hand, an increasing production of the means of giving 
strength and happiness to society; on the other a more 
equitable distribution, amongst individuals, of the strength 
and happiness produced. 
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Is this all ? Have we here exhausted nil the natural, 
ordinary meaning of the word civilization? Does the fact 
contain nothing more tlian tliis ? 

It is almost as if we asked: is the human species after all a 
mere ant-hill, a society in which all that is required is order 
and physical happiness, in which the greater the amount of 
labour, and the more equitable the division of the fruits of 
labour, the more surely is the object attained, the progress 
accomplished. 

Our instinct at once feels repugnant to so narrow a defi- 
nition of human destiny. It feels at the first glance, that the 
word, civilization, comprehends something more extensive, 
more complex, something superior to the simple perfection of 
the social relations, of social power and ha[»piness. 

Fact, public opinion, the generally received meaning of the 
term, are in accordance with this instinct. 

Take Rome in the palmy days of the republic, after the 
second Punic war, at the time of its greatest virtues, when it 
was marching to the empire of the world, when its social state 
was evidently in progress. Then take Rome under Augustus, 
at the epoch when her decline began, when, at all events, the 
progressive movement of society was arrested, when evil 
principles were on the eve of prevailing: yet there is no one 
who does not think and say that the Rome of Augustus was 
more civilized than the Rome of Fabricius or of Cincinnatus. 

Let us transport ourselves beyond the Alps : let us take 
the France of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: it is 
evident that, in a social point of view, considering the actual 
amount and distribution of happiness amongst individuals, the 
France of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was in» 
ferior to some other countries of Europe, to Holland and 
to England, for example. I believe that in Holland and in 
England the social activity was greater, was increasing more 
rapidly, distributing its fruit more fully, than in France, yet 
ask general good sense, and it will say that the France of the 
seventecntli and eighteenth centuries was the most civilized 
country in Europe. Europe has not hesitated in her affirm- 
ative reply to the question: traces of this public opinion, 
as to France, are found in all the rnonuraenls of European 
literature. 
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We niiglit point out many otlier states in wliicli tlie pros- 
perity is nivatiT, is of more rapid growtli, is better distribut(‘<l 
amongst indivirluals than elsewliere, and in wliicli, nevertiie- 
less, by the spontaneous instinct, the general good sense of 
men, the civilization is judged inferior to that of countries 
flot so vvell portioned out in a purely social sense. 

Wliat does this mean? what advantages do these laft(‘r 
countries possess? What is it gives them, in the character of 
civilized countries, this privilege? what so largely compensates 
in the opinion of mankind for wha# tlicy so lack in other 
respects? 

A development other tlian that of social life has been 
gloriously manifested by them; the development of the indi- 
vidual, internal life, the development of man himself, of his 
faculties, his sentiments, his ideas. If society with tliein be 
less perfect than elsewhere, humanity stands forth in more 
grandeur and power. There remain, no doubt, many social 
conquests to be made ; but immense intellectual and moral 
conquests are accomplished ; worldly goods, social riglits, are 
wanting to many men ; but many great men live and shine 
in tlie eyes of the world. Letters, sciences, the arts, display 
all their splendour. Wherever mankind beholds these great 
signs, these signs glorified by human nature, wherever it sees 
created these treasures of sublime enjoyment, it there reco- 
gnises and names civilization. 

Two facts, then, are comprehended in this great fact; it 
subsists on two conditions, and manifests itself by two symp- 
toms: the development of social activity, and that of indivi- 
dual activity; the progress of society and the progress of 
humanity. Wherever the external condition of man extends 
itself, vivifies, ameliorates itself; wherever the internal nature 
of man displays itself with lustre, with grandeur; at these two 
signs, and often despite the profound imperfection of the 
social state, mankind with loud applause proclaims civilization. 

Such, if I do not deceive myself, is the result of simple 
and purely common-sense examination, of the general opinion 
of mankind. If we interrogate history, properly so-called, 
if we examine what is the nature of the great crises of civi- 
lization, of those facts which, by universal consent, have pro- 
pelled it onward, we shall constantly recognise one or other 
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of the two elements I have just described. They are always 
crises of individual or social development, facts wliich have 
changed the internal man, his creed, his manners, or his ex- 
ternal comlition, his position in his relation with liis fellows. 
Christianity, for example, not merely on its first appearance, 
but during the first stages of its existence, Christianity in no 
degree addressed itself to the social state ; it announced aloud, 
that it would not meddle with the social state; it ordered the 
slave to obey his master; it attacked none of the great evils, 
the great wrongs of the society of that period. Yet who will 
deny that Christianity was a great crisis of civilization? Why 
was It so? Because it changed the internal man, creeds, 
sentiments; because it regenerated the moral man, the intel- 
lectual man. 

We have seen a crisis of another nature, a crisis which ad- 
dressed itself, not to the internal man, but to his external 
condition; one which changed and regenerated society. Tliis 
also was assuredly one of the decisive crises of civilization. 
JLook through all history, you will find everywliere the same 
result; you will meet with no important fact instrumental in 
the development of civilization, which has not exercised one 
or other of the two sorts of influence I have spoken of. 

Such, if I mistake not, is the natural and popular meaning of 
the term ; you have here the fact, I will not say defined, but 
described, verified almost completely, or, at all events, in its 
general features. We have before us tlie two elements of 
civilization. Now comes the question, would one of these two 
suffice to constitute it; would the development of the social 
state, the development of the individual man, separately pre- 
sented, be civilization? Would the human race recognise it 
as such? or have the two facts so intimate and necessary a 
relation between them, that if tliey are not simultaneously 
produced, they are notwithstanding inseparable, and sooner 
or later one brings on the other. 

We might, as it appears to me, approach this question on 
three several sides. We might examine the nature itself of 
tlie two elements of civilization, and ask ourselves wliether by 
that alone, they are or are not closely united witli, and neces- 
sary to each other. We might intpiire of history whether 
they had manifeste^l themselves isolately, apart the one from 
the other, or whetiier they had invariably produced the one 
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the other. "We may, lastly, consult upon this question the 
comiDon opinion of mankind — common sense. I will address 
myself first to common sense. 

When a great change is accomplished in the state of a 
country, when there is operated in it a large development 
of wealth and power, a revolution in tlie distribution of tlie 
ocial means, this new fact encounters adversaries, undergoes 
opposition; this is inevitable. What is the general cry of the 
adversaries of the change? They say that this progress cf 
the social state does not ameliorate, does not regenerate, in 
Hke manner, in a like degree, the moral, the internal state of 
mail ; that it is a false, delusive progress, tlie result of wliieli 
is detrimental to morality, to man. The friends of social de- 
velopment energetically repel this attack; they maintain, on 
the contrary, that the progress of society necessarily involves 
and carries with it the progress of morality; that when the 
external life is better regulated, the iniernal life is refined 
and purified. Thus stands the question between the adver- 
saries and partisans of the new state. 

Reverse the hypothesis : suppose the moral development in 
progress : what do the labourers in this progress generally 
promise ? What, in the origin of societies, have promised 
the religious rulers, the sages, the poets, who have laboured 
to soften and to regulate men’s manners? They have pro- 
mised the amelioration of the social condition, the more equi- 
table distribution of the social means. Wliat, then, I ask 
you, is involved in these disputes, these promises? What do 
they mean? What do they imply? 

They imply that in the spontaneous, instinctive conviction 
of mankind, the two elements of civilization, the social deve- 
lopment and the moral development, are closely connected 
together; that at sight of the one, man at once looks forward 
to the other. It is to this natural instinctive conviction that 
those who are maintaining or combating one or other of tlie 
two developments address themselves, when they affirm or 
deny their union. It is well understood, that if we can 
persuade mankind that the amelioration of the social state will 
be adverse to the internal progress of individuals, w'e shall 
have succeeded in decrying and enfeebling the revolution in 
operation throughout society. On the other hand, when we 
promise mankind the amelioration of society by means of the 
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amelioration of the individual, it is well understood that the 
tendency is to place faith in these promises, and it is accord- 
ingly made use of with success. It is evidently, therefore, 
the instinctive belief of humanity, that tlie mo\ements of 
civilization are connected the one with the other, and recipro- 
cally produce the one the other. 

If we address ourselves to the history of the world, we 
shall receive the same answer. "We sliall find tliat all the 
great developments of the internal man have turned to the 
proCt of society; all the great developments of the .social state 
to the profit of individual man. We find the one or other of 
the two facts predominating, manifesting itself witli striking 
etfect, and impressing upon the movement in progre.'S a dis- 
tinctive character. It is, sometimes, only after a very long 
interval of time, after a thousand obstacles, a thousand trans- 
formations, that the second fact, develoi)ing itself, comes to 
complete the civilization which the first had commenced. But 
if you examine them closely, you will soon perceive tlie bond 
wliich unites them. The march of Providence is not re- 
stricted to narrow limits; it is not bound, and it does not 
trouble itself, to follow out to-day the consequences of the 
principle which it laid down yesterday. The consequences 
will come in due course, when the hour for them has arrived, 
periiaps not till hundreds of years have passed away; tliougb 
its reasoning may appear to us slow, its logic is none tlie less 
true and sound. To Providence, time is as nothing; it strides 
througii time as the gods of Homer through space : it makes 
but one step, and ages have vanished behind it. How many 
centuries, wliat infinite events passed away before the regene 
ration of the moral man by Christianity exercised upon the 
regeneration of the social state its great and legitimate influ- 
ence. Yet who will deny that it any the less succeeded? 

If from history we extend our inquiries to tlie nature itself 
of the two facts whicli constitute civilization, we are infallibly 
led to the same result. Tlierc is no one who has not expe- 
rienced this in liis own case. Wlien a moral change is ope- 
rated in man, when he acquires an idea, or a virtue, or a 
faculty, more than lie had before — in a word, when he deve- 
lops himself individually, what is the desire, what the want, 
which at the same moment takes possession of him? It 
e the desire, the want, to communicate the new senti- 
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ment to the world about him, to give realization to his 
thouglits externally. As soon as a man acquires anything, 
as soon as his being takes in his own conviction a new deve- 
lopment, assumes an additional value, forthwith he attaches 
to this new development, this fresh value, the idea of posses* 
sion; he feels himself impelled, compelled, by his instinct, by 
an inward voice, to extend to others the cliange, the amelio- 
ration, which has been accomplislied in his own person. We 
owe the great reformers solely to this cause; the miglity men 
who have changed the face of the world, after linving clianged 
themselves, were urged onward, were guided on their course, 
by no other want than this. So much for the alteration 
which is operated in the internal man; now to the other. A 
revolution is accomplished in the state of society; it is better 
regulated, rights and property are more equitably distributed 
among its members — that is to say, the aspect of tlie world 
becomes purer and more beautiful, the action of government, 
the conduct of men in their mutual relations, more just, more 
benevolent. Do you suppose that this improved aspect of 
the world, this amelioration of external facts, does not re-act 
upon the interior of man, upon humanity? All that is said 
as to the authority of examples, of customs, of noble models, 
is founded upon this only: that an external fact, good, well- 
regulated, leads sooner or later, more or less completely, to 
an internal fact of the same nature, the same merit; that a 
world better regulated, a world more just, rondeis man him- 
self more just; that the inward is reformed by the outward, 
&s the outward by the inward; tliat tl»e two elements of civi- 
lization are closely connected the one with the other; that 
centuries, that obstacles of all sorts, may interpose between 
them; that it is possible tliey may have to undergo a thou- 
sand transformations, in order to regain each other ; but 
sooner or later they will rejoin each other: this is tlie law 
of their nature, the general fact of history, tlie instinctive faith 
of the human race. 

I think I have thus — not exhausted the subject, very far 
from it — but, exhibited in a well-nigh complete, though cur- 
sory manner, tlie fact of civilization; I tliink 1 have described 
it, settled its limits, and stated the principal, tlie fundamental 
questions to which it gives rise. I might stop here; but 1 
cannot help touching upon a question which meets me at this 
point; one of those questions which arc not historical ques- 
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tion.* proi‘'^^rl\' so winch arc (questions, I ^*ill not call 

them hvpotheVical. but conjectural: questions of which man 
hoMs but one end. the other end being pennanentlv l^vond 
his reach: questions of which he cannot make the circuit, nor 
view on more than one side; and vet questions not the les.« 
real, not the less calling upon him for thought; for thev pre- 
gent thtmselves before him, despite ot himsell, at every 
moment. 

Of those two developments of which we have spoken, and 
wliich constitute the fact of civilization, the development of 
S4>ciet7 on the one hand and of humanity on the otle-r, which 
is the end, which is the means? Is it to i>erfect his s<H*i:il 
condition, to ameliorate his existence on earth, that man de- 
velops himself. Ids faculties, sentiments, ideas, his whole 
bein'^r or rather, is not the amelioration of the social con- 

dition, the progress of society, society itself, the theatre, the 
occasion, the mobile, of the development of the individual, in a 
word, is societvraaile to serve the individual, or the individual 
to serve society? On the answer to tins question inevitably 
dcpemls that whether the destiny of man is puivly social; 
wlietlicr society drains up and exhausts the whole man; or 
whether he Ix-aVs within him s-^raething extrinsic — something 
superictr to his existence on earth. 

A man, whom I am proud to call my friend, a man who 
ha? passed through meetings like our own to assume the tirst 
place in assemblies less peaceable and more |wwertul; a man, 
all whose words arc engraven on the hearts of those who heai 
them, M. Uoyer-Collard, has solved this question according, 
to his own conviction at least, in his speech on the Sacrilege 
Hill. I find in that speech these two sentences; “ Human 
societies an* lN>m. live, and die, on the earth; it is there their 

destinies are accomplished But they contain not the 

whole man. After he h.ts engaged himself to society, there 
T'-ninins to him the noblest partot himselt, those high taculiies 
hv which he elevates himsell to God, to a lutuie life, to 

iinf\n*-«n felicitv in an invisible world c? pe^son^ 

indi\i-lu:il and hlcnlicnl. veritable beings endow^ withjm- 
uoTtaliiv. we have a diilereiit de.-tiny from that of states,*'* 

i « ill* add nothing to this; I will not undertake to treat the 

• i»n:3ioa dt M. Kvjtr-Collinl cur le Projel de L»» relnif au .Swrihg*. 
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qucstiun ilself; I content myself with stating it. It is met 
vvith at t)ie history of civilization: when the liistory of civiliza- 
tion is completed, when there is nothin" more to say as to 
onr present existence, man inevitably asks himself wlietlier 
all is exhausted, whether he has reached the end of all tilings? 
This, tlien, is the last, the liighest of nil those problems to 
which the history of civilization can lead. It is sufficient for 
me to have indicated its position and its grandeur. 

From all I have said, it is evident that tlie history of civili- 
zation might be treated in two methods, drawn from fwc 
sources, considered under two different aspects. Tlie liistoriun 
might place himself in the heart of the human mind for a 
given period, a series of ages, or among a determinate people; 
he might study, describe, relate, all the events, all the trans- 
formations, all the revolutions, which had been accomplished 
in tlie internal man; and when he should arrive at the 
end, he would have a history of civilization amongst the. 
people, and in the period he had selected. He may proceed 
in another manner: instead of penetrating the internal man, 
he may take his stand — he may place himself in the midst of 
the world; instead of describing the vicissitudes of the ideas, 
the sentiments, of the individual being, lie may describe ex- 
ternal facts, the events, the changes of the social state. Thc.se 
two portions, these two histories of civilization, are closely 
connected with each otlier; they are the reflection, the image 
of each other. Tet, they may be separated; perliaps, indeed, 
they ought to be so, at least at tlie onset, in order that botli 
the one and the other may be treated of in detail, and with 
perspicuity. For my part, I do not propose to study with 
you the liistory of civilization in the interior of tlie human 
soul; it is tlie history of external events, of the visible and 
social world that I shall occupy myself with. I had wished, 
indeed, to exhibit to you the whole fact of civilization, such as 
I can conceive it in all its complexity and extent, to set forth 
before you nil the liigli questions which may arise from it. 
At present, I restrict myself; mark out my field of inquiry 
within narrower limits; it is only the history of the social 
state that I purpose investigating. 

^ We shall begin by seeking all the elements of European 
civilization in its cradle, at the fall of the Roman empire • 

o 
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we will stud} with attention soeietj, such as it was, in the 
midst of those famous mins. We will endeavour, not to re- 
suscitate, but to place its elements side by side; and when we 
have done so, we wdil endeavour to make them move, and 
fullow thf-m in their developments tlirough the fifteen cen- 
turies which have elapsed since that epoch. 

I bejieve that when we have got but a very little way into 
this study, we shall acquire the conviction that civilization is 
as yet very young; that the world has by no means as yet 
measured the whole of its career. Assuredly human thought 
IS at this time very far from being all that it is capable of 
becoming; we are very far from comprehending the whole 
tuturc of humanity: let each of us descend into liis own 
mind, let him interrogate himself as to the utmost possible 
good he has formed a conception of and hopes for; let him 
then compare his idea wdth what actually exists in the world; 
he will be convinced that society and civilization are very 
young; that notwithstanding the length of the road they have 
come, they have incomparably further to go. This will lessen 
nothing of the pleasure that we shall take in the contem- 
plation of our actii'd condition. As I endeavour to place 
before you the great crises in the history of civilization in 
I'Jurope during the last fifteen centuries, you will see to what 
a degree, even up to our own days, the condition of man has 
been laborious, stormy, not only in the outward and social 
htate, but inwardly, in the life of the soul. During all those 
ages, the human mind has had to suffer as much as the human 
race; you will see that in modern times, for the first time, 
perhaps, the human mind has attained a state, as yet very 
imperfect, but still a state in which reigns some peace, some 
harmony. It is the same with society; it has evidently made 
immense progress; the human condition is easy and just, 
compared with what it was previously; we may almost, when 
thinking of our ancestors, apply to ourselves the verses of 
Lucretius: — 

“ Suave mari magao, turbautibus (cquora ventis, 

E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem,”* 

‘ •* ’1 is pleasant, in a great storm, to contemplate, from a safe position o» 
sbere, the perils of some ships tossed about by the furious nint^ and the 
stormy .icean," 
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We may say of ourselves, without too much pride, as Sthe- 
nelus in Homer: — 

roi Txrtpuy /iiy* aptivoviQ »Ivnu' 

Let us be careful, however, not to give ourselves up 
too much to the idea of our happiness and amelioration, or 
we may fall into two grave dangers, pride and indolence; we 
may conceive an over-confidence in the power and success 
of the human mind, in our own enlightenment, and, at the 
same time, suffer ourselves to become enervated by the luxu- 
rious ease of our condition. It appears to me tliat we are 
constantly fluctuating between a tendency to complain upon 
light grounds, on the one hand, and to be content without 
reason, on the other. We have a susceptibility of spirit, a 
craving, an unlimited ambition in the thought, in our desire, 
in the movement of the imagination; but when it comes to 
the practical work of life, when we are called upon to give* 
ourselves any trouble, to make any sacrifices, to use any 
efforts to attain the object, our arms fall down listlessly by 
our sides, and we give the matter up in despair, with a 
facility equalled only by the impatience with which we had 
previously desired its attainment. We must beware how we 
allow ourselves to yield to either of these defects. Let ua 
accustom ourselves duly to estimate beforehand the extent of 
our force, our capacity, our knowledge; and let us aim at 
nothing which we feel we cannot attain legitimately, justly, 
regularly, and with unfailing regard to the principles upon 
which our civilization itself rests. We seem at times tempted 
to adopt the very principles which, as a general rule, we 
assail and hold up to scorn— the principles, the right of the 
strongest of barbarian Europe; the brute force, the violence, 
the downright lying which were matters of course, of daily 
occurrence, four or five hundred years ago. But when we 
jdeld for a moment to this desire, we find in ourselves neither 
the perseverance nor the savage energy of .the men of that 
period, who, suffering greatly from their condition, were natu- 
rally anxious, and incessantly essaying, to emancipate them- 
selves from it. We, of the present day, are content with our 

Tlitnk HeaTen, wo are iafioitely better than those who wont before 

o2 
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condition; let us not expose it to danger hy indulging in 
vague desires, tlie time for realizing which has not come. 
Much has been given to us, much will be required of us; we 
must render to posterity a strict account of our conduct; the 
public, the government, all are now subjected to discussion, 
examination, responsibility. Let us attach ourselves firmly, 
faitlifully, undeviatingly, to the principles of our civiliza 
tion — justice, legality, publicity, liberty; and let us never 
forget, that while we ourselves require, and with reason, 
that all things shall be open to our inspection »nd inquiry 
we ourselves are under tlie eye of tlie world, and shall, in our 
turn, be discussed, be judged. 
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SECOI^D LECTUKE 


Purpose of tl.e IccUn-c-Umty of ancient cmlufti.«n-\flnety of 

civilizatiun-Its snperio.ity-Coinlition of Europe at tl.e fall of the 
Roman empire-Preponaeronce of tl.e towns-Attompt at pohucal reform 
by the emperors— Rescript of Houorius itnd of Theodosius II.— 1 ower 
of the name of the Empire— The Cliristinn church— The various singes 
through which it had passed at the fiftl. centurj— The clergy cserc.s.ug 
municipal functions— Good and evil iunuciice of the churcli— The bar- 
barians— They introduce into the modern world the seuiiments of per- 
sonal independence, and the devotion of mon to wan— Summary of the 
different elements of civilization in the hegiiining of the fifth cciiimy. 

In meditating the plan of the course with which I propose 
to present you, I am fearful lest my lectures should possess 
the double inconvenience of being very long, by reason of the 
necessity of condensing much matter into little space, and, 
at the same time, of being too concise. 

I dread yet another difficulty, originating in the same 
cause: the necessity, namely, of sometimes making affirmations 
without proving tlicm. This is also the result ot the narrow 
space to which I find myself confined. There will occur 
ideas and assertions of which the confirmation must be post- 
poned. I hope you will pardon me for sometimes placing 
you under the necessity of believing me upon my bare word. 
I come even now to an occasion of imposing upon you this 
necessity. 

I have endeavoured, in the preceding lecture, to explain 
the fact of civilization in general, without speaking ol any 
particular civilization, without regarding circumstance of time 
and place, considering the fact in itself, and under a purely 
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])bilo3opliical point of view. I come, to-day, to the lustory 
of European civilization; but before entering upon the narra- 
tive itself, I wish to make you acquainted, in a general 
manner, w'ith the particular pliysiognomy of this civilization; 
I desire to characterize it so clearly to you, that it may appear 
to you perfectly distinct Irom all other civilizations which 
have developed themselves in the world. This 1 am going to 
attempt, more than which I dare not say; but I can only 
utfirm it, unless I could succeed in depicting Euroj)ean society 
with such faithfulness, that you should instantly recognise it 
as a portrait. But of this I dare not flatter myself. 

When we regard the civilizations which have preceded that 
of modern Europe, whether in Asia or elsewhere, including 
even Greek and Roman civilization, it is impossible to help 
being struck with the unity ^Wiich pervades them. They 
seem to have emanated from a single fact, from a single idea; 
one miglit say that society has attached itself to a solitary 
dominant principle, which has determined its institutions, its 
customs, its creeds, in one word, all its developments. 

In Egypt, for instance, it was the theocratic princijdo which 
pervaded tlie entire community; it re[)roduced itself in the 
customs, in the monuments, and in all that remains to us of 
Egyptian civilization. In India, you will discover the same 
fact; there is still the almost exclusive dominion of the theo- 
cratic principle. Elsewhere you will meet with another 
organizing principle — the domination of a victorious caste; 
the principle of force will here alone possess society, imposing 
thereupon its laws and its character. Elsewhere, society will 
be the expression of the democratic principle; it has been 
thus with the commercial republics which have covered the 
coasts of Asia Minor and of Syria, in Ionia, in Phenicia. 
In sliort, when we contemplate ancient civilizations, we find 
them stamped with a singular character of unity in their 
institutions, their ideas, and their manners; a sole, or, at 
least, a strongly preponderating force governs and deter 
mines all. 

I do not mean to say that this unity of principle and form 
in the civilization of these states has always prevailed therein. 
Wlien we go back to their earlier history, we find that the 
various powers which may develop themselves in the heart 
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of a society, have often contended for empire. Among tho 
Egyptians, the Etruscans, the Greeks tliemsclvcs, kc., the 
order of warriors, for example, has struggled against that ol 
the priests; elsewhere, tlie spirit of clanship has struggled 
against that of free association; the aristocratic against the 
popular system, he. But it has generally been in ante- 
historical times that such struggles have occurred; and thu.i 
only a vague recollection has remtiined of them. 

The struggle has sometimes reproduced itself in the cours<* 
of the existence of nations; but, almost invariably, it has 
soon been terminated; one of the powers tliat disputed ibr 
empire has soon gained it, and taken sole possession of the 
society. The war has always terminated by the, if not exclu- 
sive, at least largely preponderating, domination of some par- 
ticular principle. The co-existence and the combat of different 
principles have never, in the history of these peoj)les, been 
more than a transitory crisis, an accident. 

The result of this has been a remarkable siraplicily in the 
rnajority of ancient civilizations. This simplicity has produced 
different consequences. Sometimes, as in Greece, the sim- 
plicity of the social principle has led to a wonderfully rapid 
development ; never has any people unfolded itself in so 
shorty a period, with such brilliant effect. But after this 
astonishing flight, Greece seemed suddenly exhausted; its 
decay, if it was not so rapid as its rise, was nevertlmh-ss 
strangely prompt. It seems that the creative force of the 
principle of Greek civilization was exhausted; no other has 
come to renew it. 

Elsewhere, in Egypt and in India, for instance, the unity 

of the principle of civilization has had a different effect ; 

society has fallen into a stationary condition. Simplicity lias 

brought monotony ; the country has not been destroyed, 

society has continued to exist, but motionless, and as if 
frozen. 

It is to the same cause that we must attribute the character 
of tyranny which appeared in the name of principle and 
under tlie most various forms, among all the ancient civiliza- 
tions. Society belonged to an exclusive power, which would 
allow of the existence of none other. Every differing ten- 
dency was proscribed and hunted down. Never has the 
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ruling principle cliosen to admit beside it tlie manifestation 
and action of a ditfei'cDt principle. 

Tiiis cliaracter of unity of civilization is equally stamped 
upon literature and the works of tlie mind. ho is unac* 
quainted with the nionumenis of Indian literature, which have 
lately been distributed over Kurepe? It is impossible not to 
see that they are all cast in the same mould; they seem all to 
be the result of the same fact, the expression of tlie same 


idea; works of religion or morals, historical traditions, dramatic 
and epic poetry, ever^wvhere the same character is stumped; 
the productions of the mind bear the same character ol sim- 
plicity and of monotony which appears in events and institu- 
tions. Even ill Greece, in the centre of all the riches of 


the human intellect, a singular uniformity reigns in litera- 


ture and in the arts. 


It has been wliolly otherwise with the civilization of modern 
Europe. Without entering into details, look upon it, gather 
together your recollections: it will iiumediatcdy a[)poar to you 
varied, confused, stormy; all forms, all principles ot social 
oi'ganization coexist therein; powers spiritual and temporal; 
elements theocratic, monarchical, aristocratic, democratic ; all 


orders, all social arrangements mingle and press upon one 
another; there are infinite degrees of liberty, wca'th, and in- 
fluence. These various forces are in a state ot continual 


struggle among themselves, yet no one succeeds in stilling 
ilie others, and taking possession of society. In ancient times, 
at every great epoch, all societies seemed cast in the same 
mould: it is sometimes pure monarchy, sometimes theocracy or 
democracy, that prevails; but each, in its turn, prevails com- 
pletely. ilodem Europe presents us with exam[)les of all 
systems, of all experiments of social organization; pure or 
mixed monarchies, theocracies, republics, more or less aris- 
tocratic, have tlius thrived simultaneously, one bcsi*le tlie 
other; and, notwithstanding their diversity, they have all a 
certain resemblance, a certain family likeness, which it is im- 


possible to mistake. 

In the ideas and sentiments of Europe there is the sam* 
variety, the same struggle. The theocratic, monarchic- 
aristocratic, and popular crce«l5, cross, combat, limit, and 
modify each other. Open the boldest writings ot the middle 
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ages; never there is an id^ followed out to its last conse- 
fences. The partisans of absolute power_ recoil suddenly 
Ld unconsciously before the results of their own doctrine; 
they perceive around them ideas and influences which arrest 
them, and prevent them from poing to extremities, llie 
democrats obey the same law. On neither part exists that 
imperturbable audacity, that blind determination of logic, 
which show themselves in ancient civilizations, llie senti- 
ments offer the same contrasts, the same variety; an energetic 
love of independence, side by side with a great facility of 
suhmissionj a singular faithfulness of man to man, and, at the 
same time, an uncontrollable wish to exert free will, to shake 
off every yoke, and to live for oneself, without caring for 
any other. The souls of men are as different, as agitated os 
society. 

The same character discovers itself in modern litera- 
tures. We cannot but agree that, as regards artistic form 
and beauty, they are very much inferior to ancient literature; 
but, as regards depth of sentiment and of ideas, they arc lar 
more rich and vigorous. We see that the human soul has 
been moved upon a greater number of points, and to a greater 
depth. Impcidection of form results from this very cause. 
The richer and more numerous the materials, the more dif- 
ficult it is to reduce them to a pure and simple form. That 
which constitutes the beauty of a composition, of that which 
we call form, in works of art, is clearness, simplicity, and a 
symbolic unity of workmanship. With the prodigious diver- 
sity of the ideas and sentiments of European civilization, it 
has been much more difficult to arrive at this simplicity, this 
clearness. 

On all sides, then, this predominant character of modern 
civilization discovers itself. It has, no doubt, had this disad- 
vantage, that, when we consider separately such or such a 
particular development of the human mind in letters, in the 
arts, in all directions in which it can advance, we usually 
find ii inferior fo the corresponding development in ancient 
civilizations; but, on the other hand, when we regard it in 
the aggregate, European civilization shows itself incomparably 
richer than any other; it has displayed, at one and the same 
time, many more different developments. Consequently, you 
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find that it has existed fifteen centuries, and yet is still in a 
state of continuous progression; it has not a<lvanced nearly so 
rapidly as the Greek civilization, but its progress has never 
ceased to grow. It catches a glimpse of the vast career which 
lies before it, and day after day it shoots forward more rapidly, 
b)?cause more and more of ireedom attends its movements. 
"Whilst, in other civilizations, the exclusive, or, at least, the 
excessively preponderating dominion of a single principle, of 
a single form, has been the cause of tyranny, in modern 
Europe, the diversity of elements, which constitute the social 
order, the impossibility under which they have been placed 
of excluding each other, have given birth to tlie freedom 
which prevails in the present day. Not having been able to 
exterminate each other, it has become necessary that various 
principles should exist together, — that they should make be- 
tween them a sort of compact. Each has agreed to undertake 
that portion of the development which may fall to its share; 
and whilst elsewhere the predominance of a principle produced 
tyranny, in Europe liberty has been the result of the variety 
of the elements of civilization, and of the state of struggle in 
which they have constantly existed. 

This constitutes a real and an immense superiority; and if 
we investigate yet further, if we penetrate beyond external 
facts into the nature of things, we shall discover that this 
superiority is legitimate, and acknowledged by reason as 
well as proclaimed by facts. Forgetting for a moment Eu- 
ropean civilization, let us tuni our attention to the world in 
general, on the general course of terrestrial tilings. What 
character do we find? How goes the world? It moves pre- 
cisely with this diversity and variety of elements, a prey to 
tliis constant struggle which we have i-emarked in European 
civilization. Evidently it has not been permitted to any 
single principle, to any particular organization, to any single 
idea, or to any special force, that it should possess itself of 
the world, moulding it once for all, destroying all other 
influences to reign therein itself exclusively. 

Various powers, principles, and systems mingle, limit each 
other, and struggle without ceasing, in turn predominat- 
ing, or predominated over, never entirely conquered or con- 
quering. A variety of form-s, of idciis, and of principles, then, 
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struggles, their efforts after a certain unity, a certain ideal 
which perhaps can never be attained, but to which the human 
race tends by freedom and work; these constitute the general 
condition of the world. European civilization is, therefore, the 
faithful image of the world: like the course of things in tlie 
world, it is neither narrow, exclusive, nor stationary. For tlie 
first time, I believe, the character of specialty has vanished 
from civilization; for the first time it is developed as variously, 
as riclily, as laboriously, as the great drama of the uni- 
verse. 

European civilization has entered, if we may so speak, into 
the eternal truth, into the plan of Providence; it progresses 
according* to the intentions of God. This is tlie rational ac- 
count of its superiority. 

I am desirous that this fundamental and distinguishing 
character of European civilization should continue present 
to your minds during the course of our labours. At pre- 
sent I can only make the affirmation: the development of 
facts must furnish the proof. It will, nevertheless, you will 
agree, be a strong confirmation of my assertion, if we find, 
even in the cradle of our civilization, the causes and the 
elements of the character which I have just attributed to 
it; if, at the moment of its birth, at the moment of the fall 
of the Roman empire, we recognise in the state of the world, 
in the facts that, from the earliest times, have concurred to 
form European civilization, the principle of this agitated 
but fruitful diversity which distinguishes it. I am about to 
attempt this investigation. I shall examine the condition of 
Europe at the fall of the Roman empire, and seek to dis- 
cover, from institutions, creeds, ideas, and sentiments, what 
were the elements bequeathed by the ancient to the modern 
worid. If, in these elements, we shall already find impressed 
ihe character which I have just described, it will have 
acquired with you, from this time forth, a high degree of 
probability. 

First of all, we must clearly represent to ourselves the 

ature of the Roman empire, and how it was formed. 

Rome was, in its origin, only a municipality, a corpora- 
tion. Tlie government of Rome was merely the aggregate of 
Ae institutions which were suited to a population confined 
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within the walls of a city: these were municipal institutionR, 
— that is their distinguishing character. 

*lhis was not the case with Rome only. If wc turn our 
attention to Italy, at this period, we find around Rome 
nothing but towns. That w'liich was then called a people 
was simply a confederation of towns. Tlie Latiji people was 
a confederation of Latin towns, 'i'lie Etruscans, the Sainnites, 
the Sabines, the people of Gra.'cia ^lagna, may all be described 
in the same terms. 

There was, at this time, no country — that is to say, the 
country was wholly unlike that which at present exists; it 
was cultivated, as was necessary, but it was uninhabited. 
The proprietors of lands were the inhabitants of the towns 
They w'ent forth to superintend their country propei-ties, and 
often took with tliem a certain number of slaves; but that 
which we at present call the country, that thin population — 
sometimes in isolated habitations, sometimes in villages— 
which everywhere covers the soil, was a fact almost unknown 
in ancient Italy. 

When Rome extended itself, what did she do? Follow 
history, and you will see tliat slie conquered or founded 
towns; it was against towns that she fought, with towns that 
she contracted alliances; it was also into towns that she sent 
colonies. 'I'lic history of the conquest of the world by Rome 
is the history of the conquest and foundation of a great 
number of towns. In the East, the extension of Roman 
dominion does not carry altogether this aspect: the popula- 
tion there was otherwise distributed than in the West — it was 
much less concentrated in towns. But as we have to do here 
witli the European population, w'hat occurred in the East is 
of little interest to us. 

Confining ourselves to the West, we everywhere discover 
the fact to which I have directed your attention. In Gaul, 
in Spain, you meet with nothing but towns. At a dis- 
tance from the tow’ns, the territory is covered with marshes 
and forests. Examine the character of tlie Roman monu- 
ments, of the Roman roads. You have great roads, which 
reach from one city to another; the multiplicity of minoi 
roads, which now cross the country in all directions, was 
then unknown; you have nothinK resembling that countless 
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Dumber of villages, country seats, and churches, wliicli liavo 
been scattered over the country since the middle ages. Home 
has left us nothing but immense monuments, stumped with 
the municipal character, and destined for a numerous j>opu- 
lation collected upon one spot. Under wliutever point of 
view you consider the Roman world, you will lind this almost 
exclusive preponderance of towns, and the social non-exist- 
ence of the country. 

This municipal character of the Roman world evidently 
rendered unity, the social bond of a great state, extretnely 
difficult to establish and maintain. A municipality like 
Rome had been able to conquer the world, but it was much 
less easy to govern and organize it. Thus, when tlie work 
appeared completed, when all the West, and a great part of 
the East, had fallen under Roman dominion, you behold this 
prodigious number of cities, of little states, made for isolation 
and independence, disunite, detach themselves, and escape, so 
to speak, in all directions. This was one of the causes which 
rendered necessary the Empire, a form of government more 
concentrated, more capable of holding together elements so 
slightly coherent. The Empire endeavoured to introduce 
unity and combination into this scattered society. It suc- 
ceeded up to a certain point. It was between the reigns 
of Augustus and Diocletian that, at the same time that civil 
legislation developed itself, there became established the vast 
system of administrative despotism which spread over the 
Roman world a network of functionaries, hierarcliically dis- 
tributed, well linked together, both among themselves and with 
the imperial court, and solely applied to rendering etfective 
in society the will of power, and in transferring to power the 
tributes and energies of society. 

And not only did this system succeed in rallying and 
in holding together the elements of the Roman world, but 
the idea of despotism, of central power, penetrated minds 
with a singular facility. We are astonished to behold rapidly 
prevailing throughout this ill-united assemblage of petty re- 
publics, this association of municipalities, a reverence for the 
imperial majesty alone, august and sacred. The necessity of 
establishing some bond between all these portions of the 
Homan world must have been very pressing, tc ensure so 
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easy an access to the mind for the faith and almost the 
sentiments of despotism. 

It was with these creeds, with this administrative organiza- 
tion, and with the military organization which was combined 
with it, that the Roman empire struggled against tlie dissolu- 
tion at work inwardly, and against the invasion of the 
barbarians from without. It struggled for a long time, in a 
continual state of decay, but always defending itself. At last 
a moment came in which dissolution prevailed: neither the 
skill of despotism nor the indifference of servitude sufficed to 
support this huge body. In the fourth century it everywhere 
disunited and dismembered itself; the barbarians entered or 
all sides; the provinces no Icnger resisted, no longer troubled 
themselves concerning the general destiny. At this time, a 
singular idea suggested itself to some of the emperors: they 
desired to try whether hopes of general liberty, a confedera- 
tion — a system analogous to that which, in the present day, 
we call representative government — would not better defend 
the unity of the Roman empire than despotic administration. 
Here is a rescript of Honorius and Theodosius the younger, 
addressed, in the year 418, to the prefect of Gaul, the only 
purpose of which was to attempt to establish in the south of 
Gaul a sort of representative government, and, with its aid, 
to maintain the unity of the empire. 

“ Rescript of the emperors Honorius and Theodosius the 
younger, addressed, in the year 418, to the prefect of 
the Gauls, sitting in the town of Arles. 

Honorius and Theodosius, August!, to Agricola, prefect 
of the Gauls: 

“ Upon the satisfactory statement that your Magnificence 
has made to us, among other information palpably advan- 
tageous to the state, we decree the force of law in perpetuity 
to the following ordinances, to which the inhabitants of our 
seven provinces will owe obedience, they being such that 
they themselves might have desired and demanded them. 
Seeing that persons in office, or special deputies, from motives 
of public or private utility, not only from each of the pro- 
vinces, but also from every town, often present themselves 
before your Magnificence, either to render accounts or to 
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treat of things relative to the interest of proprietors, we have 
judged that it would be a seasonable and profitable thing that, 
from the date of the present year, there should be annually, 
at a fixed time, an assemblage held in the metropolis — that is, 
in the town of Arles, for the inhabitants of the seven 
provinces. By this institution we have in view to provide 
equally for general and jiartieular interests. In the first 
place, by the meeting of tlie most notable of the inhabitants 
in the illustrious presence of tlie prefect, if motives of public 
order have not called him elsewhere, the best possible infor- 
mation may be gained upon every subject under deliberation. 
Nothing of that which wll have been treated of and decided 
upon, after a ripe consideration, will escape the knowledge of 
any of the province*, and those who shall not have been pre- 
sent at the assembly will be bound to follow tlie same rules of 
justice and equity. Moreover, in ordaining that an annual 
assembly be held in the city of Constantine,^ we believe that 
we are doing a thing not only advantageous to the public good, 
but also adapted to multiply social relations. Indeed, the city 
is so advantageously situated, strangers come there in such 
numbers, and it enjoys such an extensive commerce, tliat 
everything finds its way there which grows or is manufactured 
in other places. All admirable things that the rich East, 
perfumed Arabia, delicate Assyria, fertile Africa, beautiful 
Spain, valiant Gaul produce, abound in this place with suclj 
profusion, that whatever is esteemed magnificent in tlie 
various parts of the world seems there the produce of the 
soil. Besides, the junction of the Rhone with tlie Tuscan sea 
approximates and renders almost neiglibours those countries 
which the first traverses, and the second bathes in its wind- 
ings. Thus, since the entire earth places at the service of 
this city all that it has most wortliy — since the peculiar pro- 
ductions of all countries are transported hither by land, by 
sea, and by the course of rivers, by help of sails, of oars, and of 
waggons — how can our Gaul do otherwise than behold a benefit 
in the command which we give to convoke a public assembly 
in a city, wherein are united, as it were, by the gift of God, all 
the enjoyments of life, and all the facilities of commerce? 

* Constantine the Great bod a singular liking for the town of Arles. It 
was he who established there the scat of the Gaulish prefecture ; be desired 
also that It should bear bis name, but oustora prevailud against his wish. 
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“ The illustrious prefect Petronius,* through a laudable huJ 
reasonable motive, formerly commanded that this custom 
sliould be observed; but as the practice thereof was inter- 
rupted by the confusion of tlie times, and by the reign of 
usurpers, we have resolved to revive it in vigour by the 
authority of our wisdom. Thus, then, dear and beloved 
cousin Agricola, your illustrious Magnificence, conforming 
yourself to our present ordinance, and to the custom esta- 
blished by your predecessors, will cause to be observed 
throughout the provinces the following rules: 

“ ‘ Let all persons, who are honoured with public functions, 
•r who are proprietors of domains, and all judges of provinces, 
be informed that, each year, they are to assemble in council in 
the city of Arles, betweui the ides of August and those of 
September, the days of convocation and of sitting being de- 
termined at their pleasure. 

“ ‘ Novem PopuUiiia and the second Aquitaine, being the 
most distant provinces, should their judges be detained by 
indispensable occupations, may send deputies in their place, 
according to custom. 

“ ‘ Those who shall neglect to appear at the place assigned 
and at the time appointeil, shall pay a fine, which, for the 
judges, shall be five pounds of gold, and three pounds for tlie 
members of the curia^ and other dignitaries.’ 

» We propose, by this means, to confer great advantage 
and favour on the inhabitants of our provinces. We feel, 
also, assured of adding to the ornaments of the city of Arles, 
to the fidelity of which we are so much indebted, according 

to our brother and patrician.® 

Given on the 15th of the calends of May;^^received a^ 
Arles on the 10th of the calends of June.” 

The provinces and the towns refused the benefit; no 
one would nominate the deputies, no one would go to Arles. 
Centralization and unity were contrary to tlie primitive cha- 
racter of that society; the local and munificent spirit re- 
appeared everywhere, and the impossibility of reconstituting 

* Petronius was prefect of the Gauls between tbe years 402 and 408. 

» The municipal bodies of Rooian towns were called curi<f, and the mem- 
bers of those bodies, who were very numerous, were colled cvrlales. 

• Cotistautuie, ilie second busband of Flaciduis, whom Honorius hid 
•hosen for coDeagne in 421, 
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a general society or country became evi<Icnt. The towns 
confined themselves, each to its own walls and its ow'ii 
affairs, and the empire fell because none wished to be of the 
empire, because citizens desired to be only of tlieir own city. 
Thus we again discover, at the fall of the Roman empire, the 
same fact which we have detected in the cradle of Rome, 
namely, the predominance of the municipal form and spirit. 
The Roman world had returned to its first condition j towns 
had constituted it; it dissolved; and towns remained. 

In the municipal system we see what ancient Roman 
civilization has bequeathed to modern Europe; that system 
was very irregular, much weakened, and far inferior, no 
doubt, to what it had been in earlier times; but, nevertheless, 
the only real, the only constituted system which had outlived 
all the elements of the Roman w'orld. 

When I say alone^ I make a mistake. Another fact, 
another idea equally survived: the idea of the empire, the 
name of emperor, the idea of imperial majesty, of an abso- 
lute and sacred power attaciied to the name of emperor. 
These are the elements which Roman has transmitted to 
European civilization; upon one hand, the municipal system, 
its habits, rules, precedents, the principle of freedom; on the 
other, a general and uniform civil legislation, the idea of 
absolute power, of sacred majesty, of the emperor, the prin- 
ciple of order and subjection. 

But there was formed at the same time, in the heart of 
the Roman society, a society of a very different nature, 
founded upon totally different principles, animated by dif- 
ferent sentiments, a society which was about to infuse into 
modern European society elements of a character wholly 
different; I speak of the Christian church. I say, the Clu is- 
tian church, and not Christianity. At the end of the fourth 
and at the beginning of the fifth century, Christianity was 
no longer merely au individual b&ief, it was on institution; 
it was constituted; it had its government, a clergy, an 
hiewrehy calculated for the different functions of the clergy, 
revenues, means of independent action, rallying points 
suited for a great society, provincial, national, and general 
councils, and the custom of debating in common upon the 
affairs of the society. In a word, Christianity, at this epoch, 
was not only a religion, it was also a church. 
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IIiiJ it not been a church, I cannot say wliat might 
have happened to it amid the fall of the Roman empire. I 
confine myself to simply human considerations; I put aside 
every element which is foreign to the natural consequences of 
natural facts: had Christianity been, as in the earlier times, 
no more than a belief, a sentiment, an individual conviction, 
we may believe that it would have sunk amidst the dissolution 
of the empire, and the invasion of the barbarians. In later 
times, in Asia and in all the north of Africa, it sunk under 
an invasion of the same nature, under the invasion of the 
Moslem barbarians; it sunk then, although it subsisted in tlie 
form of an institution, or constituted church. "With much 
more reason might the same thing liave happened at tlie 
moment of tlie fall of the Roman empire. There existed, at 
that time, none of those means by which, in the present 
day, moral influences establish themselves or ofier resistance, 
independently of institutions; none of those means whereby a 
pure truth, a pure idea obtains a great empire over minds, 
governs actions, and determines events. Nothing of tlie kind 
existed in the fourth century to give a like authority to ideas 
and to personal sentiments. It is clear that a society strongly 
organized and strongly governed, was indispensable to struggle 
against such a disaster, and to issue victorious from such a 
storm. I do not think that I say more than the truth in 
affirming that at the end of the fourth and the commencement 
of the fifth centuries it was the Christian church that saved 
Christianity; it was the church with its institutions, its 
magistrates, and its power, that vigorously resisted tlic inter- 
nal dissolution of the empire and barbarism; that conquered 
the barbarians and became the bond, the medium, and the 
principle of civilization between the Roman and barbarian 
worlds. It is, then, the condition of the church ratlier than 
that of religion, properly so called, that wc must look to, in 
order to discover what Christianity has, since then, added 
to modern civilization, and what new elements it has intro- 
duced therein. What was the Christian cliurcli at that 
period? 

^Vlien we consider, always under a purely Iiuman point cf 
view, the various revolutions which have accomplished them- 
selves during the development of Christianity, fVoni the time 
of its origin up to the fifth century; if, I repeat, we consider 
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it simply as a community and not as a religious creed, w« 
find that it passed through tliree essentially ditierent states. 

In the very earliest period, the Cliristian society presents 
itself as a simple association of a common creed and common 
sentiments; the first Christians united to enjoy together the 
same emotions, and the same religious convictions. Wc find 
among them no system of determinate doctrines, no rules, 
no discipline, no body of magistrates. 

Of course, no society, however newly born, however 
weakly constituted it may be, exists without a moral power 
which animates and directs it. In tlic various Cliristian con- 
gregations there were men who preached, taught, and morally 
governed the congregation, but there was no formal magis- 
trate, no recognised discipline; a simple association caused 
by a community of creed and sentiments was the primitivo 
condition of the Christian society. 

In proportion as it advanced — and very speedily, since 
traces are visible in the curliest monuments — a body of doc- 
trines, of rules, of discipline, and of magistrates, began to 
appear; one kind of magistrates were called 7r(jfo/3yr<pot, or 
ancients^ who became the priests; another, cTri^rvoTroj, or in- 
spectors, or superintendents, who became bishojis; a tliird 
or deacons, who were charged with the care of the 
poor, and with the distribution of alms. 

It is scarcely possible to determine what were the precise 
functions of these various magistrates; tlie line of demarcation 
was probably very vague and variable, but what is clear is 
that an establishment was organized. Still, a peculiar cha- 
racter prevails in this second period: the preponderance 
and rule belonged to tlie body of the faithful. It was the 
body of the faithful which prevailed, both os to the choice of 
functionaries, and as to the adoption of discipline, and even 
doctrine. The church government and the Christian people 
were not as yet separated. Tliey did not exist apart from, 
and independently of, one another; and the Christian people 
exercised the principal infiuence in the society. 

In the third period all was different. A clergy existed 
who were distinct from the people, a body of priests who had 
their own riches, jurisdiction, and peculiar constitution; 
in a word, an entire government, which in itself was a com- 
plete society, a society provided with all the means of ex 
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istence, independently of the society to which it had refer- 
ence, and over which it extended its influence. Such was the 
tliird stage of the constitution of the Christian church; such 
was the form in which it appeared at the beginning of the 
fifth century. The government was not completely separated 
fjom the people; there has never been a parallel kind of 
government, and less in religious matters than in any others; 
but in the relations of the clergy to the faithful, the clergy 
ruled almost without control. 

The Christian clergy had moreover another and very dif- 
ferent source of influence. The bishops and the priests 
became the principal municipal magistrates. You have seen, 
that of the Roman empire there remained, properly speaking, 
nothing but the municipal system. It had happened, from 
the vexations of despotism and the ruin of the towns, that 
tlie curiales, or members of tlie municipal bodies, had become 
discouraged and apathetic; on the contrary, the bishops, and 
the body of priests, full of life and zeal, offered themselves 
naturally for the superintendence and direction of all matters. 
"We should be wrong to reproach them for tliis, to tax them 
with usurpation; it was all in the natural course of things; 
the clergy alone were morally strong and animated; they 
became everywhere powerful. Such is the law of the uni- 
verse. 

The marks of this revolution are visible in all the legisla- 
tion of the emperors at this period. If you open the code, 
either of Theodosius or of Justinian, you will find numerous 
regulations which remit municipal affairs to the clergy and 
the bishops. Here are some of tliem: 

“ Cod. Just. I. 1. lit. IV, de episcopaU audieritia. § 26. — 
With respect to the yearly aflairs of cities, whether they 
concern the ordinary revenues of the city, either from funds 
arising from the property of the city, or from private gifts or 
legacies, or from any other source; whether public works, or 
depots of provisions, or aqueducts, or the maintenance of 
baths, or ports, or the construction of walls or towers, or the 
repairing of bridges or roads, or trials in which the city may 
be engaged in reference to public or private interests, we ordain 
as follows: — The very pious bishop, and three notables chosen 
from amongst the first men o': the city, shall meet together; 
they shall, each year, examine the works done; they shall take 
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care that those who conduct them, or who nave conducted 
them, shall regulate them with precision, render their accounts, 
and show that they have duly performed their engage- 
ments in the administration, whetlier of the public monu- 
ments, or of tlie suras appointed for previsions or batlis, 
or of expenses in the maintenance of roads, aijueducts, or any 
other work. 

“/Airf. § 30. — With regard to the guardianship of young 
persons of the first or second age, and of all tliose for whom 
tlie law appoints guardians, if tlieir fortune does not exceed 
600 atireiy we ordain that the nomination of t!ie president of 
the province shall not be waited for, as this gives rise to great 
expenses, particularly if the said president do not reside in 
the city in which it is necessary to provide the guardiansliip. 
The nomination of guardians shall in such case be made by 

the magistrate of the city in concert with the very |>ious 

bishop and other person or persons invested with public ollices, 
if there be more tlian one. 

L 1, tit. LV.y de defemoribus., § 8. — We desire that 
the defenders of the cities, being well instructed in the holy 
mysteries of the orthodox faith, be chosen and instituted by 
the venerable bishops, the priests, the notables, the proprietors, 
and the curiales. As regards their installation, it slinll be 
referred to the glorious power of the pretorian prefect, in 
order that their authority may have infused into it more soli- 
dity and vigour from the letters of admission of his Magnifi- 
cence.” 

I miglit cite a great number of other laws, and you would 
everywhere meet with the fact which I have mentioned: be- 
tween the municipal system of the Romans, and that of the 
middle ages, the municipal-ecclesiastic system interposed; the 
preponderance of the clergy in the affairs of the city succeeded 
that of the ancient municipal magistrates, and preceded the 
organization of the modern municipal corpora^.ons. 

You perceive what prodigious power was thus obtained by 
the Christian church, as well by its own constitution, os by 
its influence upon the Christian people, and by the part which 
4 t took in civil afiairs. Thus, from that epoch, it powerfully 
assisted in forming the character and furthering the develop- 
ment of modern civilization. Let us endeavour to sura up 
the elements which it that time inti'oduccd into it. 
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And first of all there w«as an immense advantage In the 
presence of a moral influence, of a moral power, of° a power 
which reposed solely upon convictions and upon moral creeds 
and sentiments, amidst the deluge of material power wliich at 
this time inundated society. Had the Christian church not 
cxicted, tlie whole world must have been abandoned to purely 
material force. Tlie church alone exercised a moral power. 
It did more: it sustained, it spread abroad tlie idea of a rul^ 
ot‘ a law superior to all human laws. It proposed, for the 
salvation of humanity, the fundamental belief, that there 
exists, above all human laws, a law which is denominated, 
according to periods and customs, sometimes reason, some- 
times tlie divine law, but which, everywliere and always, u 
tlie same law under difterent names. 

In short, with the church originated a great fact, the 
separation of spiiitual and temporal power. This separation 
is the source of liberty of conscience; it is founded upon no 
other principle but that which is the foundation of the most 
perfect and extended freedom of conscience. The separation 
of temporal and spiritual power is based upon the idea that 
physical force has neither right nor influence over souls, over 
conviction, over truth. It flows from tiie distinction established 
between the world of thouglit and the world of action, between 
the world of internal and that of external facts. Thus this 
princijile of liberty of conscience for which Europe has strug- 
gled so much, and suffered so much, this principle which pre- 
\ ailed so late, and often, in its progress, against the inclination 
of the clergy, was enunciated, under the name of the separa- 
tion of temporal and spiritual power, In the very cradle o^ 
European civilization; and it W'as the Christian church which, 
from tlie necessity imposed by its situation of defending itseli 
against barbarism, introduced and maintained it. ° 

Ihe presence, then, of a moral influence, the maintenance 
of a divine law, and the separation of the temporal and spi 
ritual powers, are the tliree grand benefits which the Christiar 
church in the fifth century conferred upon the I^uropean 
world. 

Even at that time, however, all its influences were not 
equally salutary. Already, in the fifth century, tliere 
appeared in tlie church certain unw'holesoine principles, which 
have played a great part in the development of our civiliza- 
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tion. Thus, at this period, there prevailed within it the sepa- 
rntion of governors and the governed, the nttemi)t to establisli 
the independence of governors as regards the governed, to 
impose laws upon the governed, to possess their mind, their 
life, without the free consent of their reason and of their will. 
The church, moreover, endeavoured to render the theocratic 
principle predominant in society, to usurp the temporal power, 
to reign exclusively. And when it could not succeed in 
obtaiidng temporal dominion, in inducing the prevalence of 
the theocratic principle, it allied itself witli temporal princes, 
and, in order to share, supported their absolute power, at the 

expense of the liberty of the people. 

Such were the principles of civilization which Kurope 
in the fifth century derived from the church and from the 
Empire. It was in this condition that tlie barbarians found 
the Roman world, and came to take possession of it. In order 
to fully understand all the elements which met and mixed in 
the cradle of our civilization, it only remains for us to study 
the barbarians. 

"When I speak of the barbarians, you understand that 
we have nothing to do here with their history ; narra- 
tive is not our present business. You know that at this 
period, the conquerors of the Empire were nearly all of the 
same race j they were all Germans, except some Sclavonic 
tribes, the Alani, for example. We know also that they were 
all in pretty nearly the same stage of civilization. Some dif- 
ference, indeed, might have existed between them in this 
respect, according to the greater or less degree of connexion 
which the different tribes had had with the Roman world. Thus 
no doubt the Goths were more advanced, possessed milder 
manners than the Franks. But in considering matters under 
a general point of view, and in their results as regards our- 
selves, this original difference of civilization among the bar- 
barous people is of no importance. 

It is the general condition of society among the barbarians 
that we need to understand. But this is a subject with 
which, at the present day, it is very difficult to make ourselves 
acquainted. We obtain without much difficulty a compre- 
hension of the Roman municipal system, of the Christian 
church; their influence has been continued up to our own 
days. We find traces of it in numerous institutions and actual 
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facts; wc have a tlieu.vinJ means of recognising and <'Xj)Iain- 
ing them. But the customs and social condition of tiie bar- 
barians have completely perished. We are compelled to 
make them out cither from the earliest historical monuments, 
or by an etfort of the imagination. 

Tliere is a sentiment, a fact, which, before all things, it is 
necessary tlmt we should well understand, in order to repre- 
sent faithfully to oneself the barbaric character: the pleasurr 
of individual independence; the pleasure of enjoying oneself 
with vigour and liberty, amidst tlie chances of the world and 
of life; the delights of activity without labour; the taste for an 
adventurous career, full of uncertaintv, inequality, and peril. 
Such was the predominating sentiment of the barbarous state, 
tlie moral want wliicb put in motion these masses of human 
beings. In the present day, locked up as we are in so 
regular a soc*ety, it is difficult to realize this sentiment to 
oneself w’ith all the power which it exercised over the barba- 
rians of the fourth and fifth centuries. There is only one 
work, wliich, in my opinion, contains this characteristic or 
barbarism, .stamped in all its energy: “ The History of the 
Conquest of England by the Xormans,” of M. Thierry, the 
only book wherein tlie motives, tendencies, and impulses 
w’hich actuate men in a social condition, bordering on bar- 
barism, are felt and reproduced with a really Homeric faith- 
fulness. Nowhere else dow’e see so well tlie nature of a bar- 
barian and of the life of a barbarian. Something of this sort 
is also found, though, in my opinion, in a much lower degree, 
with much less simplicity, mucli less truth, in Coopers 
romances upon the savages of America. There is something 
in the life of the American savages, in the relations and the 
sentiments they bear with them in the middle of the woods, 
that recals, up to a certain point, tlie manners of the ancient 
Germans. No doubt these pictures are somewhat idealised, 
somewhat poetic; the dark side of the barbaric manners and 
life is not presented to us in all its grossness. I speak not 
only of the evils induced by these manners upon the social 
state, but of the internal and individual condition of the 
barbarian himself. There was, within this passionate want 
of personal independence, something more gross and more 
material than one would be led to conceive from the work of 
M. Thierry; there was a degree of brutality and of apatliy 
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wtich is not always exactly conveyed by his recitals, ^evc^ 
theless, when we look to the bottom of the question not- 
withstanding this alloy of brutality, of roatenalism, of dull, 
stupid selfishness, the love of independence is a noble and a 
moral sentiment, which draws its power from the moral nature 
of man; it is the pleasure of feeling oneself a man, the senti- 
ment of personaUty, of human spontaneity in its free develop- 
ment. . , , . 

It was through the German barbarians that this sen- 
timent was introduced into European civilization; it tyas 
unknown in tlie Roman world, unknown in llie Cliristian 
church, and unknown in almost all the ancient civilizations. 
When you find liberty in ancient civilizations, it is political 
liberty, the liberty of the citizen: man strove not for his per- 
sonal liberty, but for his liberty as a citizen: he belonged to 
an association, he was devoted to an association, he was ready 
to sacrifice himself to an association. It was tlie same with 
the Christian church: a sentiment of strong attachment to 
the Christian corporation, of devotion to its laws, and a lively 
desire to extend its empire; or rather, the religious senti- 
ment induced a reaction of man upon himself, upon his soul, 
an internal effort to subdue his own liberty, and to submit 
himself to the will of his faith. But the sentiment of personal 
independence, a love of liberty displaying itself at all risks, 
Tf itbout any other motive but that of satisfying itself; this 
sentiment, I repeat, was unknown to the Roman and to the 
Christian society. It was by the barbarians that it was 
brought in and deposited in the cradle of modern civiliza- 
tion, wherein it has played so conspicuous a part, has pro- 
duced such worthy results, that it is impossible to help reckon- 
ing it as one of its fundamental elements. 

There is a second fact, a second element of civiliza- 
tion, for which we are equally indebted to the barbarians: 
this is military clientship; the bond wlxich established itself 
between individuals, between warriors, and which, without 
destroying the liberty of each, without even in the beginning 
destroying, beyond a certain point, the equality which almost 
completely existed between them, nevertheless founded an 
hierarchical subordination, and gave birth to that aristocrati- 
cal organisation, which afterwards became feudalism. The 
foundation of this relation was tb t attachment of man to man, 
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the fidelity of individual to individual, without external neces- 
sity, and witliout obligation based upon the general prineiph^s 
of society. In the ancient republics you see no man attached 
freely and especially to any other man; they were all attached 
to the city. Among the barbarians it was between indivi- 
duals that the social bond was formed; first by the relation of 
the chief to ids companion, when they lived in the condition 
of a band wandering over Europe; and, later, by the relation 
of suzerain to vassal. This second principle, which lias 
played so great a part in tlie history of modern civilization, 
this devotion of man to man, came to us from the barbarians; 
it is from tlieir manners that it has passed into ours. 

I ask you, was I wrong in saying at the beginning, 
that modern civilization, even in its cradle, had been as 
varied, as agitated, and as confused as I liave endeavoured to 
describe it to you in tlie general picture I liave given 
you of it? Is it not true that we have now discovered, at the 
fall of the Homan empire, almost all the elements which 
unite in the progressive development of our civilization? 
"We liave found, at that time, tliree wholly dilferent societies: 
the municipal society, the last remains of tlie Homan empire; 
the Ciiristian society; and the Barbaric .society. We find 
tliese societies very variously organized, founded upon totally 
(liflereiit principles, inspiring men witli wholly different sen- 
timents; we find the craving after the most absolute indepen- 
dence side by side with the most complete submission; military 
patronage side by side witli ecclesiastical dominion; the 
spiritual and temporal powers everywhere present; tlie canons 
of the ciiurch, tlie learned legislation of the Romans, the 
almost unwritten customs of the barbarians; everywhere the 
mixture, or rather the coexistence of tlie most diverse races, 
languages, social situations, manners, ideas, and impressions. 
Herein I think we have a sufficient proof of the faithfulness 
of tlie general character under which I have endeavoured to 
present our civilization to you. , 

No doubt, this confusion, this diversity, this struggle, ‘ 
have ciist us very dear; these have been the cause of the slow 
progress of Europe, of the storms and sufferings to which 
she has been a prey. Nc> crthcless, I do not think we need 
regret them. To people, as well as to individuals, the chance 
of the most complete and vaided development, the chance 
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H an almost jilimited progress in all directions, compen* 
Bates of itself alone for all that it may cost to obtain the 
right of casting for it. And, all things considered, this state, 
so agitated, so toilsome, so violent, has availed much more 
than the simplicity with which other civilizations present 
themselves; the human race has gained thereby more than it 
has suffered. 

We are now acquainted with the general features of the 
jondition in wliich the fall of the Roman empire left the 
world; we are acquainted with the different elements which 
were agitated and became mingled, in order to give birth to 
European civilization. Henceforth we shall see them advancing 
a'nd acting under our eyes. In the next lecture I shall endea- 
vour to show what they became, and what they effected in the 
epoch which we are accustomed to call the times of barbarismi 
that is to say, while the chaos of invasion vet existed 
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THIRD LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture— All the tarious sysums pretend to be Icgiiiicete^ 
\\Tiat is political legiiiraocy?— Co-existence of all systems of govern 
ment in the fifth century — lustability in the condition of persons 
properties, and iustitutions— There were two causes of this, one 
material, the continuation of the invasion ; the other moral, the selfish 
sentiment of individuality peculiar to the barbarians — The germs 
of civilization have been the necessity for order, the recollections 
of the Homan empire, the Christian church, and the barbarians— A t« 
tempts at organization by the barbarians, by the towns, by ine cnurch 
of Spain, by Charlemagne, and Alfred-^The German and Arabian iuva* 
slous cease — The feudal system bepns* 


I HAVE placed before you the fundamental elements of Euro- 
pcan civilization, tracing them to its very cradle, at the 
moment of the fall of the Roman empire. I have endeavoured 
to give you a glimpse beforehand of their diversity, and their 
constant struggle, and to show you that no one of tlietn suc- 
ceeded in reigning over our society, or at least in reigning 
over it so completely as to enslave or expel the others. AVe 
have seen that this was the distinguishing character of Euro- 
pean civilization. We now come to its history at its com- 
incncement, in the ages which it is customary to call the 
barbarous. 

At the first glance we cast upon this epoch, it is impossible 
not to be struck with a fact which seems to contradict what 
we have lately said. Wiien you examine certain notions 
wliich are accredited concerning the antiquities of modern 
Europe, you will perceive that the various elements of our 
civilization, the monarcliical, theocratical, aristocratical, and 
deinocratical principles, all pretend that European society 
originally belonged to them, and that they have only lost the 
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sole doroinion by the usurpations of contrary principles. Ques- 
tion all that has been written, all that has been said upon this 
subject, and you will see that aU the systems whereby our 
beginnings are sought to be represented or explained, main- 
tain the exclusive predominance of one or other of the de- 
ments of European civilization. 

Thus there is a school of feudal publicists, of whom the 
most celebrated is M. de Boulainvilliers, who pretend that, 
after the fall of the Roman empire, it was the conquering 
nation, subsequently become the nobility, which possessed nil 
powers and rights; that society was its domain; that kings 
and peoples have despoiled it of this domain; that aristocratic 
organization was the primitive and true form of Europe. 

Beside this school, you will find that of the monarchists, the 
abb6 Dubos, for instance, who maintain, on the contrary, that 
it was to royalty European society belonged. The German 
kings, say they, inherited all the rights of the Roman em- 
perors; they had even been called in by the ancient nations, 
the Gauls among others; they alone ruled legitimately; all 
the acquisitions of the aristocracy were only encroachments 
upon monarchy. 

A third party presents itself, that of the liberal publicists, 
republicans, democrats, or whatever you like to call them. 
Consult the abbd de Mably; according to him, it is to tlie 
system of free institutions, to the association of free men, to 
the people properly so called, that the government of society 
devolved from the period of the fifth century: nobles and 
kings enriched themselves with the spoils of primitive free- 
dom; it sank bejieath their attacks, indeed, but it reigned 
before them. 

And above all these monarchical, aristocraticol, and popular 
pretensions, rises the theocratical pretension of the churcli, 
who affirms, that in virtue of her very mission, of her divine 
title, society belonged to her; that she alone had the right to 
govern it; that she alone was the legitimate queen of the 
European world, won over by her labours to civilization and 
to truth. 

See then the position in which we are placed! "We fancied 
had shown that no one of the elements of European 
dvilization had exclusively ruled in the course of its history; 
that those elements bad existed in a constant state of vicinity, 
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of arualgamation, of combat, and of compromise; and yet, at 
our very first step, we meet with the directly contrary 
opinion, that, even in its cradle, in the bosom of barbaric 
Europe, it was such or such a one of their elements which 
alone possessed society. And it is not only in a single coun- 
try, but in all the countries of Europe, that, beneath slightly 
different forms, at different periods, the various principles ot 
our civilization have manifested tliese irreconcilable preten- 
sions. The historical schools we have just characterized, are 
to be met with everywhere. 

This is an important fact — important not in itself, but 
because it reveals other facts wdiich liold a coiispi<tuous 
place in our history, p'rom this simultaneous setting forth 
of the most opposite pretensions to the exclusive posses- 
sion of power in the first age of modern liuiope, two 
remarkable facts become apparent. The first the principle, 
tlie idea of political legitimacy; an idea w’hich lias j)layed a 
great part in the course of European civilization. The second 
the veritable and peculiar character of tl>e condition of bar- 
baric P2urope, of that epoch with which we are at present 
especially concerned. 

I shall endeavour to demonstrate these two facts, to de- 
duce them successively from tins combat of primitive pre- 
tensions which I have just described. 

What do the various elements of European civilization, 
the theocratical, monarchical, aristocratical, and popular 
elements protend to, when they wish to aj)pear the first 
who possessed society in Europe? Do they not thus pre- 
tend to have been alone legitimate? Political legitimacy is 
evidently a right founded upon antiquity, upon duration; 
priority in time is appealed to as tlie source of the right, as 
tlie proof of the legitimacy of power. And observe, i pray 
you, tiiat this pretension is not peculiar to any one system, to 
any one element of our civilization; it extends to all. In 
modern times w'e are accustomed to consider the idea of 
legitimacy as existing in only one system, the monarcljical. 
In tiiis we are mistaken; it is discoverable in all. You have 
already seen that all the elements of our civilization have 
equally desired to appropriate it. If we enter into the sub- 
sequent history of Europe, we shall find the most dilferent 
Boeial forms and ;>:overnments equally in possession of their 
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cbaracter of legitimacy. Tlie Italian and bu'iss aristocracies 
and democracies, the republic of San Marino, as well as tlic 
greatest monarcliies of Europe, have called tliemselves, and 
have been regarded as legitimate; the former, like the latter, 
have founded their pretension to legitimacy upon the anti- 
quity of their institutions, and upon the historical priority and 
perpetuity of their system of government. 

If you leave Europe and direct your attention to other 
times and other countries, you everywhere meet witli tliia 
idea of political legitimacy; you find it attaching itself 
everywhere to some poition of the government, to some insti- 
tution, form, or maxim. There has been no countiy, and no 
time, in which there has not existed a certain portion of the 
social system, public powers; which has not attributed to itself, 
and in which has not been recognised this character of legi- 
timacy, derived from antiquity and long duration. 

What is this principle? what are its elements? how has it 
introduced itself into European civilization? 

At the origin of all powers, I say of all without any dis- 
tinction, we meet with physical force. I do not mean to 
state that force alone has founded them all, or that if, in their 
origin, they had not had other titles than that of force, they 
would have been established. Other titles are manifestly 
necessary; powers have become established in consequence of 
certain social expediences, of certain references to the state 
of society, manners, and opinions. But it is impossible to 
avoid perceiving that physical force has stained the origin of 
all the powers of the world, whatever may have been their 
character and form. 

Yet none will have anything to say to this origin; all 
oewers, whatever they may be, reject it; none ^vill admit 
tnemselves the offspring of force. An unconquerable in- 
stinct warns governments that force does not found right, 
and that if force was their origin, their right could never bo 
established. This, then, is the reason why, when we go back 
to early times, and there find the various systems and powers 
a prey to violence, all exclaim, “ I was anterior to all this, I 
existed previously, in virtue of other titles; society belonged 
to me before this state of violence and struggle in which you 

mwt with me; I was legitimate, but others contested and 
earned my rights.” 
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i’liis fuct alone proves that the idea of force is not the 
foundation of politiciU legitimacy, but that it reposes upon a 
totally different basis. What, indeed, is done by all these 
systems in thus formally disavowing force? They them- 
selves proclaim that there is another kind of legitimacy, 
the true foundation of all others, the legitimacy of reason, 
justice, and right; and this is the origin with wliich they 
desire to connect tliemselves. It is because they wish it not 
to be supposed that they are the offspring of force, that they 
pretend to be invested in the name of their antiquity, with a 
different title. The first characteristic, then, of |)olitical 
legitimacy, is to reject physical force as a source of power, 
and to connect it with a moral idea, with a moral force, witli 
the idea of right, of Justice, and of reason. This is the fun- 
damental element from which the principle of political legiti- 
macy has issued. It has issued thence by the help of anti- 
quity and long duration. And in this mannert 

After physical force has presided at the birth of all govern- 
ments, of all societies, time progresses; it alters the works of 
force, it corrects them, corrects them by the very fact that a 
society endures, and is composed of men. Man carries within 
himself certain notions of order, justice, and reason, a certain 
desire to induce their prevalence, to introduce them into the 
circumstances among whicli he lives; he labours unceiisingiy 
at tliis task; and if the social condition in which he is placed 
continues, he labours always with a certain effect. Man places 
reason, morality, and legitimacy in the world in which he lives. 

Independently of the work of man, by a law of Provi- 
dence which it is impossible to mistake, a law analogous 
to that which regulates the material world, there is a certain 
measure of oi-der, reason, and justice, which is absolutely 
necessary to the duration of a society. From the single 
fact of its duration, w'e may conclude that a^ society is not 
wliolly absurd, insensate, and iniquitous; that it is not utterly 
deprived of that element of reason, truth, and justice, which 
alone gives life to societies. If, moreover, the society de- 
velops itself, if it becomes more vigorous and more power- 
ful, if the social condition from day to day, is accepted by a 
greater number of men, it is because it gathers by the action 
of lime more reason, justice, and right; because circumstances 
regulate themselves, step by step, according to true legitimacy. 
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Thus the idea of political legitimacy penetrates tlie world, 
and men’s minds, from the ivorld. It has for its foundation 
and first origin, in a certain measure at least, moral logiti' 
macy, justice, reason, and truth, and afterwards the sanction 
of time, which gives cause for believing that reason has won 
entrance into facts, and that true legitimacy has been intro- 
duced into the external world. At the epoch wliich we are 
about to study, we shall find force and falsehood hovering over 
the cradle of royalty, of aristocracy, of democracy, and of llie 
church herself ; you will every^ndjere behold force and false- 
hood reforming themselves, little by little, under the hand of 
time, right and trutli taking their places in civilization. It 
is this introduction of right and trulli into the social state, 
which has developed, step by step, the idea of political legi- 
timacy; it is thus that it has been established in modern civi- 
lization. 

AYlien, therefore, attempts have at different times been made 
to raise this idea as the banner of absolute power, it lias been 
perverted from its true origin. So far is it from being the 
banner of absolute power, that it is only in the name of right 
and justice that it has penetrated and taken root in the world. 
It is not exclusive; it belongs to no one in particular, but 
springs up wherever right develops itself. Political legiti- 
macy attaches itself to liberty as well as to power ; to individual 
rights, as well as to the forms according to which public func- 
tions are exercised. "We shall meet with it, in our way, in the 
most contrary systems; in tlie feudal system, in tlie muni- 
cipalities of Flanders and Germany, in the Italian republics, 
no less than in monarchy. It is a character spread over the 
various elements of modern civilization, and wdiich it is neces- 
sary to understand thoroughly on entering upon its history. 

The second fact which clearly reveals itself in the simul- 
taneous pretensions of which I spoke in the beginning, is the 
true character of the so called barbarian epoch. All the ele- 
ments of European civilization pretend at this time to have 
possessed Europe; it follows that neither of tliem predo- 
minated. When a social form predominates in the world, it 
is not so difficult to recognise it. On coming to the tenth 
century we shall recognise, without liesitation, the oredo- 
minance of the feudal system; in the seventeenth century we 
shall not hesitate to affirm that the monarchical system pre* 
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vails; if we look to the nuinicipalitlcs of Flantlers, to (he 
Italian republics, we shall iininediately declare the empire of 
t!ie democratic principle. "NVhen there is really any predo* 
minating princii>le in society, it is impossible to mistake it. 

The dispute which has arisen between tlie various systems 
(liat have had a share in European civilization, upon the 
(jucstion, wliich predominated at its origin, proves, then, 
(hat they all co-existed, without any one of them prevailing 
generally enough, or certainly enough to give to society its 
form and its name. 

Sueli, then, is the character of the barbarian epoch; it was 
the chaos of nil elements, the infancy of all systems, an uni- 
versal turmoil, in which even strife was not permanent or 
'systematic. By examining all the aspects of the social state 
at this period, I might show you that it is impossible any- 
where to discover a single fact, or a single principle, which 
•svas anytliing like general or established. I shall confine 
myself to two essential points: the condition of individuals, 
ami the condition of institutions. That will be enough to 
paint the entire society. 

At this period we meet with four classes of persons— 
1 . The free men ; that is to say, those who depended upon no 
superior, upon no patron, and who possessed their property 
and regulated tlieir life in complete liberty, without any bond 
of obligation to any otlier man. 2. The huflcs, Jhieles, 
anstruSions, &c., bound at first by the relation of companion 
to chief, and afterwards by that of vassaJ to suzerain, to an- 
otlier man, towards wliom, on account of a grant of lands, or 
other gifts, they had contracted the obligation of service. 

3. The freedman. 4. The slaves. 

But were these various classes fixed? Bid men, w’hen 
once they were inclosed in their limits, remain there? Had 
the relations of the various classes anything of regularity and 
nermnnence ? By no means. You constantly behold free- 
men wiio leave their position to place themselves in the ser- 
vice of some one, receiving from him some gift or other, and 
pnssin-^ into the class of lendes; others you sec who fall into 
the cliTss of slaves. Elsewhere leudes are seen struggling to 
S'*paratc themselves from their patrons, to again become inde- 
pendent, to re-enter the class of freemen. Everywhere you 
behold a movement, a continual passage of one class into 
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another; an uncertainty, a general instability in the relations 
of the classes; no man i-emaiuing in his position, no position 
remaining the same. 

Landed properties were in the same condition. You know 
that these were distinguished as allodial, or wholly free, and 
beneficiary, or subject to certain obligations with regard to a 
superior: you know how an attempt has been made to esta- 
blish, in this last class of properties, a precise and defined 
system; it has been said that the benefices were at fir.st 
given for a certain determinate number of years, afterwards 
for life, and that finally they became hereditary. A vain 
attempt! All these kinds of ftnurc existed witliout order 
and simultaneously; we meet, at the same moment, with 
benefices for a fixed time, for life, and hereditary; the same 
lands, indeed, passed in a few years through these different 
states. There was nothing more stable in the condition of 
lands than in that of individuals. On all sides was felt tlie 
laborious transition of the w'andering to the sedentary life, 
of personal relations to the combined relations of men and 
properties, or to real relations. During this transition all is 
coufused, local, and disordered. 

In the institutions we find the same instability, the same 
chaos. Three systems of institutions co-existed: royalty; 
aristocratic institutions, or the dependence of men and lands 
one upon another; and free institutions, that is to say, the 
assemblies of free men deliberating in common. Neitlier of 
these systems w'as in possession of society; neither of them 
prevailed over the others. Free institutions existed, but the 
men who should have taken part in the assemblies rarely 
attended them. The signorial jurisdiction was not more 
regularly exercised. Royalty, which is the simplest of insti- 
tutions, and the easiest to determine, had no fixed character; 
it was partly elective, partly hereditary. Sometimes the 
son succeeded the father; sometimes a selection was made 
from the family; sometimes it was a simple election of a 
distant relation, or of a stranger. In no system will you find 
anything fixed; all institutions, as well as all social situations, 
existed together, became confounded, and were continually 
changing. 

In states the same fluctuation prevailed ; they were erected 
and suppressed, united and divided ; there were no boundaries. 

b2 
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no government,', no distinct peoj)le; but a general confusion 
of situations, principles, facts, races, and languages: such was 
barbarous Kurope. 

Witliiit what limits is tliis strange period bounded ? Its 
origin is well marked; it begins with the fall of the Roman 
empire. But when did it conclude? In order to answer this 
question, we must learn to what this condition of society is 
to be attributed, what were the causes of this barbarism. 

I tliink I can perceive two principal causes: the one ma- 
terial, arising from without, in the course of events; the 
otlier moral, originating from within, from man himself. 

The material cause was the continuation of the invasion. 
*\Ve must not fancy tliat the invasion of the barbarians ceased 
in the fifth century; we must not think that, because Rome 
was fallen, we sliall immediately find tlie barbaric kingdoms 
founded upon its ruins, or tliat the movement was at an end. 
Tiiis movement lasted long after the full of the empire; the 
proofs of this are manifest. 

See the Frank kings, even of the first race, called conti- 
nually to make war beyond tlie Rhine; Clotairc, Dagobert 
constantly engaged in expeditions into Germany, fighting 
arrainst the Thuringians, Danes, and Saxons, who occupied 
the right bank of the Rhine. 'Wherefore? Because these 
nations wished to cross the river, to come and take their share 
of tlie spoils of the empire. 'Whence, about the same time, 
tliose great invasions of Italy by the Franks established in 
Gaul, Snd principally by tl.e Eastern or Austrasian Lranks." 
They attacked Switzerland; pas.scd the Alps; entered Italy. 
■Why’ Because they were pressed, on the north-east, by 
new populations; their expeditions were not merely forays 
for pillage, they were matters of necessity; they were dis- 
turbed in tlieir settlements, and went elsewhere to seek their 
fortune. A new Germanic nation appeared upon the 
and founded in Italy the kingdom of the Lombards. In Gaul, 
the Frank dynasty changed; the Corlovingians succeeded the 
l^Ierovinglans. It is now acknowledged that this change of 
dynasty was, to say the truth, a fresh invasion of Gaul by 
the Franks, a movement of nations, which substituted tlie 
eastern for the western Franks. The change was completed; 
tlie second race now governed. Charlem^ne commenced 
against the Saxons what the Merovingians liad done against tlio 
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ThuringJans; he was incessantly engaged in war against the 
nations beyond the Rliine. Who urged these on? Hie Obo- 
trites, the Wiltzes, the Sorabes, tlie Boliemians, the entire 
Sclavonic race which pressed upon the Germanic, and from 
the sixth to the ninth century compelled it to advance towards 
the west. Everywhere to the north-east the movement of 
invasion continued and determined events. 

In the south, a movement of tlie same nature exhibited 
itself: the Moslem Arabs appeared. While the Germanic 
and Sclavonic people pressed on along the Rliine and Danube, 
the Arabs began their expeditions and conquests upon all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. 

The invasion of the Arabs had a peculiar character. The 
spirit of conquest and the spirit of proselytism were united. 
The invasion was to conquer a territory and disseminate a 
faith. There was a great difference between this movement 
and that of the Germans. In the Christian world, the spiritual 
and temporal powers were distinct. The desire of propa- 
gating a creed and making a conquest, did not co-exist in the 
same men. The Germans, when they became converted, pre- 
served their manners, sentiments, and tastes; terrestrial pas- 
sions and interests continued to rule them ; they became 
Christians, but not missionaries. The Arabs, on the con- 
trary, were both conquerors and missionaries; the ])ower of 
the sword and that of the word, with them, were in the same 
hands. At a later period, this character determined the uii • 
fortunate turn taken by Mussulman civilization; it is in tlie 
combination of the spiritual and temporal poivers, in the 
confusion of moral and material authority, tliat the tyranny 
which seems inherent in this civilization oi'iginated. This I 
conceive to be^ the cause of the stationary condition into 
which that civilization is everywhere fallen. But the fae* 

appearance at first; on the contrary, it 
added prodigious force to the Arab invasion. Undertaken 
with moral passions and ideas, it immediately obtained a 
splendour and a greatness which was wanting to the German 
evasion; it exhibited far more energy and enthusiasm, and 
far differently influenced the minds of men. 

^ Such was the state of Europe, from the fifth to the 
ninth century: pressed on the south by the Mahometans, 
on the north by the Gsrmaus and the Sclavonic tribes, it 
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was scarcely possible that tlie reaction of this double invasion 
sliould do other than hold the interior of Europe in continual 
disorder. The populations were constantly being displaced, 
and Ibrced one upon the other; nothing of a fixed character 
could be established; the wandering life recommenced on all 
sides. There was, no doubt, some difference in this respect 
in the ditferent states : the chaos was greater in Germany 
than in the rest of Europe, Germany being the focus of the 
movement; France was more agitated than Italy. 13ut in no 
place could society settle or regulate itself ; barbarism conti- 
nued on all sides, from the same cause that had originated it. 

So much for the material cause, that which arose from tiie 
course of events. I now come to the moral cause, which 
sprang from the internal condition of man, and which was no 
less powerful. 

After all, whatever external events may be, it is man him- 
self who makes the world; it is in proportion to the ideas, 
sentiments, and dispositions, moral and intellectual, of man, 
that the world becomes regulated and progressive; it is upon 
the internal condition of man that the visible condition of 
society depends. 

What is required to enable men to found a society with 
anytliing of durability and regularity? It is evidently neces- 
sary that they should have a certain number of ideas suffi- 
ciently extended to suit that society, to apply to its wants, to 
its relations. It is necessary, moreover, that these ideas should 
be common to the greater number of the members of the 
society; finally, that they should exercise a certain empire 
over their wills and actions. 

It is clear, that if men have no ideas extending beyond 
their own existence, if their intellectual horizon is confined 
to themselves, if they are abandoned to the tempest ol their 
passions and their wills, if they have not among them a cer- 
tain number of notions and sentiments in common, around 
w’hicli to rally, it is clear, I say, tliat between them no 
society is possible, and that each individual must be a prin- 
ciple of disturbance and dissolution to any association wliicb 
he may enter. 

Wlierevcr individuality predominates almost exclusively, 
wherever man considers no one but liimself, and his ideas 
do not extend beyond himself, and ho obeys nothing but 
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his own pussions, society (I mean a society somewhat ex- 
tended and permanent) becomes ior Inin almost impos- 
sible. Such, liowever, was the moral condition ot the con 
querors of Europe, at the time upon wiiich we arc now 
occupied. I remarked in my last lecture that we are inJuljtcd 
to the Germans for an energetic sentiment ol individuai 
liberty, of human individuality. But in a state oi extreme 
barbarism and ignorance, this sentiment becomes selhshncss 
in all its brutality, in all its insociability. From tlie bith 
to the eighth century it was at this point among the Germans. 
They cared only for their own interests, their own passions, 
their own will: liow could they be reconciled to a condition 
even approximating to tlie social? Attempts were made to 
prevail upon them to enter it; they attempted to do so them- 
selves. But tliey immediately abandoned it by some act of 
carelessness, some burst of passion, some want of intelligence. 
Constantly did society attempt to form itself ; constantly was 
it destroyed by the act of man, by tlie absence of the moral 
conditions under which alone it can exist. 

Such were the two determining causes of the barbarous 
state. So long as these were prolonged, barbarism endured. 
Let us see how and when they at last terminated. 

Europe laboured to escape from this condition. , It is in 
the nature of man, even when he has been plunged into such 
a condition by his own fault, not to desire to remain in it. 
However rude, however ignorant, however devoted to his 
own interests and to his own passions he may be, tliere is 
within him a voice and an instinct, which tells him that he 
was made for better things, that he has other powers, another 
destiny. In the midst of disorder, the love of order and of 
progress pursues and harasses him. The need of justice, 
foresight, development, agitates him even under the yoke of 
the most brutal selhslincss. He feels himself impelled to 
reform the material world, and society, and himself ; and he 
labours to do this, though unaware of the nature of the want 
which urges him. The barbarians aspired after civilization, 
while totally incapable of it, nny more, detesting it from the 
instant that they became acquainted with its law. 

There remained, moreover, considerable wrecks of the 
Roman civilization. The name of the Empire, the recollec- 
tion of that great and glorious society, disturbed the memories 
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of mnn, particularly of the senators of towns, of bishops, priests^ 
and Jill those who had had tlieir origin in the Roman world. 

Among the barbarians tljemselve.', or tlieir barbaric ances- 
tors, many liad been witnesses of the grandeur of the Empire; 
they had served in its armies, they had conquered it. The 
image and name of Roman civilization had an imposing influ- 
ence upon tliem, and tlicy experienced the desire of imitating, 
of reproducing, of preserving something of it. Tliis was 
another cause which urged them to quit the condition of bar- 
barism I iiave describeii. 

Tiiere w’iis a third cause which suggests itself to every mind; 
I mean tlie Christian church. Tlie church was a society 
regularly constituted, having its principles, its rules, and its 
discipline, and experiencing an ardent desire to extend its 
influence and conquer its conquerors. Among the Christians 
of this period, among tlie Christian clergy, there were men 
wlio had thouglit upon all moral and political questions, who 
had decided opinions and energetic sentiments upon all sub- 
jects, and a vivid desire to jiropagate and give them empii-c. 
Never has any other society made such etforts to influence 
the surrounding world, and to stamp thereon its own likeness, 
as were made by the Cbrislian church between tlie fifth and 
the tenth centuries. When we come to study its particular 
history, we shall see all that it has done. It attacked bar- 
barism, as it were, at every point, in order to civilize by 
ruling over it. 

Finally, tlierc was a fourth cause of civilization, a cause 
which it is impossible fitly to appreciate, but which is not 
tliercforc tlie less real, and this is the appearance of great 
men. No one can say why a great man appears at a certain 
epoch, and what he adds to tlie development of tlie world; 
tliut is a secret of Providence*, but the fact is not therefore 
less certain. There are men whom tlie spectacle of anarchy 
iind social stagnation strikes and revolts, who are intellec- 
tually shocked therewith as with a fact which ought not to 
exi.>t, and are possessed with an unconquerable desire of 
clianging it, a desire of giving some rule, sonicwliat of tlie 
gcnerjil, regular, and permanent to the w'orld before them. A 
terrible and often tyrannical power, whicli commits a thou- 
sand crimes, a thousand error.*, for human weakness attends 
it; a power, nevertlK'lc.s3, glorious and salutary, for it gives 
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tc humanity, and with the liand of man, a vigorous impulse 
fonvard, a mighty movement. 

These different causes and forces led, between the fiftli and 
ninth century, to various attempts at extricating Euro[>ean 
society from barbarism. 

The first attempt, which, altliougli but slightly effective, 
must not be overlooked, since it emanated from the barba- 
rians themselves, was the drawing up of the barbaric laws: 
between the sixth and eighth centuries the laws of almost all 
the barbarous people were written. Before this they liad not 
been written; the barbarians had been governed simply by 
customs, until they established themselves upon the ruins 
of the Roman empire. We may reckon the laws of tlie 
l^urgundians, of the Salian and Ripuarian Franks, of the 
Visigoths, of the Lombards, the Saxons, the Prisons, the 
Bavarians, the Aleinanni, &c. Here was manifestly a be- 
ginning of civilization; an endeavour to bring society under 
general and regular principles. The success of this attempt 
could not be great; it was writing the laws of a society wliich 
no longer existed, the laws of the social state of the barba- 
rians before their establishment upon the Roman territory, 
before they had exchanged the wandering for the sedentary 
life, the condition of nomade warriors for that of proprietors. 
We find, indeed, here and there, some articles concerning the 
lands which tlie barbarians had conquered, and concerning 
their relations with the ancient inhabitants of the country; 
but the foundation of the greater part of their laws is the 
ancient mode of life, the ancient German condition; they 
were inapplicable to the new society, and occupied only a 
trifling place in its development. 

At the same time, another kind of attempt was made in 
Italy and the South of Gaul. Roman society had not so com- 
pletely perished there as elsewhere; a little more order and 
life remained in the cities. There civilization attempted 
to lift again its head. If, for example, we look to the king- 
dom of the Ostrogoths in Italy under Theodoric, we see even 
under the dominion of a barbarous king and nation the nm- 
^icipal system, taking breath, so to speak, and inllueneing 
v ie general course of events, Roman society had acted upon 
tie Goths, and had to a certain degree impressed them with 
Its likeness. The same fact is visible in the south of Gaul. 
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It was at tlie commencement of tlie sixth century tliat a Visi- 
goth king of Toulouse, Alan'c, caused the Koman laws to be 
collected, and published a code foi his Roman subjects under 
the name of the Breviarium Aniani. 

In Spain it was another power — namely that of the church, 
which tried to revive civilization. In place of the ancient 
German assemblies, the assemblies of warriors, it was the 
council of Toledo which prevailed in Spain; and although 
distinguished laymen attended this council, the bishops had 
dominion there. Look at the law of the Visigoths; you will 
see that it is not a barbarous law ; it was evidently com- 
j)iled by the philosophers of the time, the clergy. It abounds 
in general ideas, in theories, theories wholly foreign to 
barbarous manners. Thus: you know that tlie legislation of 
the barbarians was a personal legislation — tliat is to say, 
that tlie same law apjilied only to men of the same race. 
The Roman law governed the Romans, tlie Frank law 
governed tlie Franks ; each peojile had its law, although 
they were united under the same government and inhabited 
the same territory. This is what is called the system of 
personal legislation, in opposition to tliat of real legislation 
fixed upon tlie territory. "Well, the legislation of the Visi- 
goths was not personal, but fixed upon the territory. All 
the inliabitants of Spjin, Visigotlis and Romans, were subject 
lo the same law. Continue your investigation, and you will 
find yet more evident traces of philosophy. Among the 
barbarians, men had, according to tlieir relative situations, 
a determinate value; tlie barbarian, the Roman, the freeman, 
the vassal, &c., were not lield at the same price, tlicre was a 
tariff of their lives. The principle of the equal value of men 
in the eye of the law was established in tlie law of the Visi- 
goths. Look to the system of procedure, and you find, in 
])lace of the oath of compuryaloreSy or the judicial combat, 
the proof by witnesses, and a rational investigation of the 
matter in question, such as miglt be prosecuted in a civi- 
lized society. In short, the whole Visigoth law bears a wise. 


systematic, and social character. We may perceive herein 
the work of the same clergy who prevailed in the councils of 
Toledo, and so powerfully influenced tlie government of the 
country. 

In Spain, then, up to tlie great invasion of the Arabs, it 
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was the theocratic principle which attempted the revival of 
civilization. 

In France the same endeavour was the work of a ditlerent 
power; it came from the great men, above all from Charle- 
magne. Examine his reign under its various aspects; you 
will see that his predominating idea was tlie design of 
civilizing his people. First, let us consider his wars. He 
was constantly in the field, from the south to the north-east, 
from the Ebro to the Elbe or the Weser. Can you believe that 
these were mere wilful expeditions, arising simply from the 
desire of conquest? By no means. I do not mean to say 
that all that he did is to be fully explained, or that there 
existed much diplomacy or strategetic skill in his plans; but 
he obeyed a great necessity — a strong desire of suppressing 
barbarism. He was engaged during the whole of his reign 
in arresting the double invasion — the Mussulman invasion on 
the south, and the German and Sclavonic invasion on the 
north. This is tlie military character of the reign of Cliarle- 
mogne; his expedition against the Saxons had no other origin 
and no other purpose. 

If you turn from his wars to his internal government, you 
will there meet with a fact of the same nature — the attempt 
to introduce order and unity into the administration of all the 
countries which he possessed. I do not wish to employ the 
word kingdom nor the word state; for these expressions 
convey too regular a notion, and suggest ideas which are little 
in harmony witli the society over which Charlemagne pre- 
sided. But this is certain, that being master of an immense 
territory, he felt indignant at seeing all things incoherent, 
anarchical, and rude, and desired to alter their hideous con- 
dition. First of all he wrought by means of his niisst domi^ 
nici, whom he dispatched into the various parts of his terri- 
tory, in order that they might observe circumstances and 
reform them, or give an account of them to him. He after- 
wards worked by means of general assemblies, which he held 
. with much more regularity than his predecessors bad done. 
At these assemblies he caused all the most considerable per- 
sons of the territory to be present. They were not free 
a^emblies, nor did they at all resemble the kind of delibera- 
tions with which we are acquainted; they were merely a 
means taken by Charlemagne of being well informed of factSy 
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and of introducing some order and unity among his disorderly 
populations. 

Under n liatever point of view you consider the reign of 
Charlemagne, you will always find in it the same character, 
namely, warfare against the barbarous state, the spirit of 
civilization; this is what appears in his eagerness to establish 
schools, in his taste for learned men, in the favour with 
which he regarded ecclesiastical influence, and in all that 
he tliought proper to do, whether as regarded the entire 
society or individual man. 

An attempt of the same kind was made somewhat later in 
England by king Alfred. 

Thus the ditVcrent causes to which I have directed atten- 
tion, as tending to put an tnd to barbarism, w'ere in action 
in some part or other of Europe from the fifth to the ninth 
century. 

None succeeded. Charlemagne was unable to found his great 
empire, and the system of government which he desired to 
establish therein. In Spain, the church succeeded no better in 
establishing the theocratic principle. In Italy and in the south 
of Gaul, although Koman civilization often attempted to rise, 
again, it w'as not till afterwards, towards the end of the tenth 
century, that it really re-acquired any vigour. Up to that 
time all efforts to terminate barbarism proved abortive; they 
supposed that men were more advanced than they truly were; 
they all desired, under various forms, a society more extended 
or more regular than w'as conijiatible with the distribution of 
power and the condition of men’s, minds. Nevertheless, they 
Ijad not been wholly useless. At the beginning of the tenth 
century, neither the great empire of Charlemagne nor the 
glorious councils of Toledo were any longer spoken of; but 
barbarism liad not the less arrived at its extreme term — ■ 
two great results had been obtained. 

I. The movement of the invasions on the north and south 
had been arrested: after the dismemberment of the empire of 
Charlemagne, tlie states established on tlie right bank of the 
Khine opposed a [)oweiTul hairier to tlic tribes who continued 
to urge their way westward. The Normans prove this in- 
contestably; up to ibis period, if we except the tribes which 
cast themselves uj)oii England, the movement of maritime 
invasions had not been very considerable. It was during the 
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ninth century that it became constant and general. And tliis 
was because invasions by land were become very difficult, 
society having, on this side, acquired more fixed and certain 
frontiers. That portion of the wandering population which 
could not be driven back, was constraine<l to turn aside and 
carry on its roving life upon the sea. Whatever evils were 
done in the west by Norman expeditions, they were far less 
fatal than invasions by land; they disturbed dawning society 
far less generally. 

In the south, the same fact declared itself. The Arabs were 
quartered in Spain; warfare continued between them and the 
Christians, but it no longer entailed the dis])lacement of the 
population. Saracenic bands still, from time to time, infested 
the coasts of the Mediterranean; but the grand progress of 
Islamisra had evidently ceased. 


II. At this period we see the wandering life ceasing, in its 
turn, throughout the interior of Europe; populations esta- 
blished themselves; property became fixed; and the relations 
of men no longer varied from day to day, at the will of 
violence or chance. The internal and moral condition of man 
himself began to change; his ideas and sentiments, like his 
life, acquired fixedness; he attached himself to the places 
which he inhabited, to the relations which he had con- 
tracted there, to those domains which he began to promise 
liimself that he would bequeath to his children, to that 
dwelling which one day he will call his castle, to that ra'ser- 
able collection of colonists and slaves which will one day 
become a village. Everywhere little societies, little states, 
cut, so to speak, to the measure of the ideas and the wisdom 
of man, formed themselves. Between these societies was 
padually introduced the bond, of which the customs of bar- 
b^isra contained the germ, the bond of n confederation wliich 
(lid not annihilate individual independence. On the one 
hand, every considerable person established himself in his 
domains, alone with his family and servitors; on the other 
S f archy of services and rights became esta- 

blished between these warlike proprietors scattered over the 

and. What was this? The feudal system rising definitively 
the bosom of barbarism. Of the various^lements of 

Zuld fin'f Germanic element 

should first prevail; it had strength on its .side, it had con- 
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(juered Europe; from it Europe was to receive its earliest 
social form and organization. This is what happened. Feu- 
dalism, its character, and the part played by it in the history 
of European civilization, will be the subject-matter of my 
next lecture; and, in the bosom of that victorious feudal 
system, we shall meet, at every step, with tlie other elements of 
our civilization — royalty, the church, municipal corporations; 
and we shall foresee without difficulty that they are net 
destined to sink beneath this feudal form, to which they 
become assimilated, while struggling against it, and while 
waiting the hour w'hen victory shall visit them in their turn. 
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Ol.juot of tlie lecture — Necessary alliance between facts mid doctrines— 
Preponderance of tbe country over tbe towns — Orgniiization of a Bmall 
feudal society — Influence of feudalism upon the character of the possessor 
of the fief, and upon tbe spirit of fiuuily — Hatred of tbe people towards the 
feudal system — Tbe priest could do little for the serfs — Impossibility of 
regularly organizing feudalism : 1. No powerful auiliority; 2. No public 
power; 8. Difficulty of tbe federative system— The idea of the right of 
resistance iulierent in feudalism— Influence of feudalism favourable to 
tbe development of tbe individual, unfavourable to social order. 


We Iiave studied the condition of Europe nftcr llie fall of 
the Roman empire, in the first period of modern histor\', tlic 
barbarous. We have seen that, at the end of this epoch, and 
at the commencement of the tenth century, the first principle 
tl^ie first system that developed itself and took possession of 
European society, was the feudal system; we liave seen that 
feudalism was the first-born of barbarism. It is, then the 
feudal system which must now be the object of our study 

I scarcely think it necessary to remind you that it is‘not 
Ihe history of events, properly speaking, which we are con- 

TTi* business to recount to you the destinies 

of feudalism. That which occupies us is the history of civi- 
lization; this IS the general and hidden fact which we seek 
under all the external facts which envelop it. 

Thus events, social crises, the various states through which 
Mciety has p^sed, interest us only in their relations to the 
development civihzation; we inquire of them solely in 
what r^pects they have opposed or assisted it, what they Lve 
pyen to it, and what they have refused it. It is only under 
this point of view that we are to consider the feudal system. " 
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societji greater, perhaps, than in any other. We mu?t no4 
lose tills high privilege; we must not fall into the somewhat 
subordinate and material state which characterizes other 
societies. Intelligence and doctrines must occupy in the 
France of the present day, at least the place which they have 
occupied there hitherto. 

We shall, then, by no means avoid general and philo- 
sophical questions; we shall not wander in search of them, 
but where facts lead us to them, we shall meet them without 
hesitation or embarrassment. An occasion of doing so will more 
than once present itself, during the consideration of the feudal 
.system in its relations to the history of European civilization. 

A good proof that, in the tenth century, the feudal 
system was necessary, was the only possible social state, is 
the universality of its establishment. Wherever barbarism 
cea.sed, everything took the feudal form. At the first moment, 
men saw in it only the triumph of chaos; all unity, all general 
civilization vanished; on all sides they beheld society dismem- 
bering itself; and, in its stead, they beheld a number of minor, 
obscure, isolated, and incoherent societies erect themselves. 
To contemporaries, this appeared the dissolution of all 
things, universal anarchy. Consult the poets and the chroni- 
clers of the time; they all believed themselves at the end of 
the world. It was, nevertheless, the beginning of a new and 
real society, the feudal, so necessary, so inevitable, so truly 
the only possible consequence of tlie anterior state, that 
all things entered into it and assumed its form. Elements, 
the most foreign to this system, the church, municipalities, 
royalty, were compelled to accommodate themselves to 
it; the churches became suzerains and vassals, cities had 
lords and vassals, royalty disguised itself under the form of 
euzerainship. All things were given in fief, not only lands, 
but certain rights, the right, for instance, of felling in forests, 
and of fishing, the churclics gave in fief their perquisites, 
from their revenues from baptisms, the churchings of women. 
Water and money were given in fief. Just as all the general 
elements of society entered into the feudal frame, so the 
smallest details, and the most trifling facts of common life, 
became a part of feudalism. 

In beholding the feudal form thus taking possession of all 
things, we are tempted to believe, at first, that the essential 
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ai'tl vital principle of fciidalisni everywhere prevailed. But 
thi5 is a mistake. In borrowing the feudal form, the elements 
and institutions of society which were not analogous to the 
feudal system, did not renounce their own nature or peculiar 
principles. The feudal church did not cease to be animated 
and governed, at bottom, by the theocratic principle; and it 
laboured unceasingly, sometimes in concert with the royal 
power, sometimes with the pope, and sometimes with the 
people, to destroy this system, of which, so to speak, it wore 
the livery. It was the same with royalty and witli tlu*. cor- 
porations; in the one the monarchical, in the other the demo- 
cratical principle, continued, at bottom, to predominate. 
Notwithstanding their feudal livery, these various elements 
of European society constantly laboured to deliver themselves 
from a form which was foreign to their true nature, and to 
assume that which corresponded to their peculiar and vital 
principle. 

Having shown the universality of the feudal form, it be- 
comes very necessary to be on our guard against con- 
cluding from this the universality of the feudal principle, 
and against studying feudalism indifferently, whenever we 
meet with its physiognomy. In order to know and compre- 
hend this system thoroughly,' to unravel and judge of its 
effects in reference to modern civilization, we must examine 
it where the form and principle are in harmony; we must study 
it in the hierarchy of lay possessors of fiefs, in the asso- 
ciation of the conquerors of the European territory. There 
truly resided feudal society; thereupon we are now to enter. 

I spoke just now of the importance of moral questions, and 
of the nec^sity of not avoiding them. But there is a totally 
opposite kind of considerations, which has generally been too 
much neglected; I mean the material condition of society, 
the material changes introduced into mankind’s method of 
existing, by a new fact, by a revolution, by a new social state. 
W^e have not always sufficiently considered these things; w'e 
have not always sufficiently inquired into the modifications 
introduced by these great crises of the world, into the material 
^stence of men, into the material aspect of their relations. 
These modifications have more influence upon the entire 
Mciety than is supposed. Wlio does not know how much the 
influence of climates has been studied, and how much im- 
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portancc was attached to it by Montesquieu. If we regard 
the immediate influence of climate upon men, perhaps )t is 
not so extensive as has been supposed; it is, at all events, 
very vague and difficult to be appreciated. But the indirect 
influence of climate, that which, for example, results from 
the fact, tliat, in a warm country, men live in the open air, 
while, in a cold country, they shut themselves up in their 
houses, that, in one case, they nourish themselves in one 
manner, in tiie other, in another, these are facts of great im- 
portance, facts which by the sim])le difference of material 
life, act powerfully upon civilization. All great revolutions 
lead to modifications of this sort in the social state, and these 
are very necessary to be considered. 

The establishment of the feudal system produced one of 
tliese modifications, of unmistakeable importance; it altered 
the distribution of the population over the face of the 
land. Hitiierto the masters of the soil, the sovereign popu- 


lation, had lived united in more or less numerous masses 
of men, w’hether sedentarily in cities, or wandering in bands 
tlirough the country. In consequence of the feudal sys- 
tem, these same men lived isolated, each in his own habit- 
ation, and at great distances from one anotJier. You will 
immediately perceive how much influence this change ww 
calculated to exercise upon the character and course of civili- 
zation. The social preponderance, the govemment of society, 
jiassed suddenly from tlie towns to the country; private pro- 
perty became of more importance than public property; 
private life than public life. Such was the first and purely 
material effect of tlie triumph of -feudal society. The father 
w’c examine into it, the more will the consequence of this 


single fact be unfolded to our eyes. 

Let us investigate this society in itself, and see what 
part it has played in the history of civilization. First of all, 
let us take feudalism in its most simple, primitive, and fun- 
damental element; let us consider a single possessor of a fief in 
liis domain, and let us see w'hat will become of all those who 


form the little society around him. 

He establishes himself upon an isolated and elevated spot, 
which lie takes care to render safe and strong ; there he 
constructs wliat he will call his castle. With wliom does ho 
establish himself? With bis wife and cbildre-n; perhaps some 
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freemen, who have not become P>;op>'ietors attacli 
to his person, and continue to hvc with him, at Ins table. 
These are the inhabitants of the interior of the castle. Aiound 
and at its foot, a little population of coloni>ts and seifs feathe 
together, who cultivate the domains of the possessoi ol the 
6ef. In the centre of this lower population religion a 

church; it brings hither a priest. In the early period ot he 
feudal system, this priest was commonly at the same time the 
chaplain of the castle and the pastor of the vi lage; byand 
bye these two characters sepai*ated; the village had its 
own pastor, who lived there, beside his churcli. ihis, then, 
was the elementary feudal society, the feudal molecule, so to 
sneak. It is this element that we have first of all to examine. 
We will demand of it the double question winch should be 
asked of all our facts: What has resulted from it in favour ot 
the development, 1. of man himself, 2. of society? 

y,Ve are perfectly justified in addressing this double question 
to tlie little society which I have just described, and in placing 
faith in its replies; for it was the type and faithful image of 
the entire feudal society. The lord, the people on his 
domains, and the priest; such is feudalism upon the great as 
well as the small scale, when we have taken from it royalty 
and the towns, which are distinct and foreign elements. 

The first fact that strikes us in contemplating this little 
society, is the prodigious importance which the possessor ol 
the fief must have, had, both in his own eyes, and in the eps 
of those who surrounded him. The sentiment of personality, 
of individual liberty, predominated in tlie barbaric life. But 
here it was wholly different; it was no longer only the liberty 
of the man, of the warrior; it was the importance of the pro- 
prietor, of the head of the family, of the master, that came to 
be considered. From this situation an impression of immenee 
superiority must have resulted; a superiority quite peculiar, 
and very different from everything that we meet with in the 
career of other civilizations. I will give the proof of this. I take 
in the ancient world some great aristoeratical position, 
a Roman patrician, for instance: like the feudal lord, the 
Roman patrician was head of a family, master, superior. He 
was, moreover, the religious magistrate, the pontiff in the 
interior of his family. Now, his importance as a religious 
magistrate canae to liini from without; it was not a purely 
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pereonal and indivitlual importance; he received it from on 
high; he was the delegate of the Divinity; the interpreter of 
the religious creed. The Roman patrician was, besides, 
the member of a corporation which lived united on the 
same spot, a member of the senate; this again was an 
importance which came to him from without, from his 
corporation, a received, a borrowed importance. The 
greatness of the ancient aristocrats, associated as it was 
with a religious and political character, belonged to the 
situation, to the corporation in general, rather than to the 
individual, lhat of the possessor of the fief was purely 
individual; it was not derived from any one; all his rights, 
all liis power, came to him from himself. He was not a 
religious magistrate; he took no part in a senate; it was in 
his person that all his im[)ortance resided; all that he was, he 
was of himself, and in his own name. What a mighty influ- 
ence must such a situation have exerted on its occupant! 
M hat indivitlual hauglitiness, what prodigious pride — let us 
say the w'ord — what insolence, must have arisen in his soul! 
Above himself there was no superior of whom he was the 
representative or interpreter; there was no equal near liim; 
no powerful and general law which weighed uj)on him; no 
external rule which influenced his will; he knew no curb 
but the limits of liis strength and the presence of danger. 
Such was the necessary moral result of this situation upon 
the character of man. 

I now proceed to a second consequence, mighty also, and 
too little noticed, namely, the particular turn taken by the 
feudal family spirit. 

Let us cast a glance over the various family systems. Take 
first ofall the patriarchal system of which tlie Bible and oriental 
i-ecords offer the mo<lel. The family was very numerous; it 
was a tribo. The cliief, the patriarch, lived therein in common 
with his children, his near relations, the various generation.^ 
which united themselves around iiim, all his kindred, all hU 
servants; and not only did he live with them all, but he had 
the same interests, the same occupations, and he led the same 
life. Was not this the condition of Abraham, of the patri- 
archs, and of the cliiefs of the Arab tribes, who still reproduce 
the image of the patriarchal life? 

Another family system presents itself, namely, the c/um, a 
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petty society, whose type we must seek for in Scotland 
or Ireland. Through this system, very ]>robably, a large 
portion of the European family lias jiassed. This is no longer 
the patriarchal family. There is here a great (lilierem-e 
between the situation of the chief and that of the rest of the 
population. They did not lead the same life: tlie greater 
portion tilled and served; the chief was idle and warlike. 
Jiut they had a common origin; they all bore the same name; 
and their relations of kindred, ancient traditions, the same 
recollections, the same atfections, established a moral tie, a 
sort of equality between all the members of the clan. 

These are the two principal types of the family society pre- 
sented by history. But have we here the feudal family? 
Obviously not. It seems, at first, that the feudal family bears 
some relation to the clan; but the difference is much greater 
than the resemblance. The population which surrounded llie 
possessor of the fief were totally unconnected with him; tlioy did 
not bear his name; between them and him there was no kin- 
dred, no bond, moral or historical. Neither did it resemble 
the patriarchal family. The possessor of the fief led not the 
same life, nor did he engage in the same occupations with 
those who surrounded him; he was an idler and a warrior, 
whilst the others were labourers. The feudal family was not 
numerous; it was not a tribe; it reduced itself to the family, 
properly so called, namely, to the wife and children; it lived 
separated from the rest of the population, shut up in the 
castle. The colonists and serfs made no part of it; the 
origin of the members of this society was different, the 
inequality of their situation immense. Five or six individuals, 
in a situation at once superior to and estranged from the 
rest of the society,^ that was the feudal family. It was 
of course invested with a peculiar character. It was narrow, 
concentrated, and constantly called upon to defend itself 
against, to distrust, and, at least, to isolate itself from, even 
Its retainers. The interior life, domestic manners, were 
sure to become predominant in such a system. I am 
aware that the brutality of the passions of a chief, his 
habit of spending his time in warfare or the chase, were a 
great obstacle to the development of domestic manners. But 
this would be conquered; the chief necessarily returned home 
habUuuUy; he always found there his wife and children, aud 
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these x\ ell nigh oiil^ ; these would alore constitute his permanent 
Society — they would alone share his interests, liis destiny. 
JJoincstie life necessarily, therefore, acquired great sway. 
Proofs of this abound. Was it not within the bosom of the 
feudal family that the importance of women developed itself? 
In all tlie ancient societies, I do not speak of those where 
tlje family sj)irit did not exist, but of those wherein it was 
very powerful in the patriarchal life, for instance, women 
did not hold at all so considerable a place as they acquired 
in Europe under the feudal system. It was to the develop- 
ment and necessary preponderance of domestic manners in 
feudalism, that they chieHy owed this change, this progress in 
their condition. Some have desired to trace the cause to the 
peculiar manners of the ancient Gernmnsj to a national re- 
spect which, it is said, they bore towards women amidst their 
forests. Upon a sentence of Tacitus, German patriotism has 
built I know not what superiority, what primitive and un- 
eradicable purity of German manners, as regards the rela- 
tions of the two sexes. Mere fancies! Phrases similar to that 
of Tacitus, concerning sentiments and usages analogous to 
those of tlie ancient Germans, are to be found in the recitals 
of a crowd of observers of savage or barbarous people. Tliere 
is nothing primitive therein, nothing peculiar to any parti- 
cular race. It was in the elTects of a strongly marked social 
position, in tlie progress and preponderance of domestic man- 
ners, that the importance of women in Europe originated? 
and the preponderance of domestic manners became, very 
early, an essential characteristic of the feudal system. 

A .second fact, another proof of the empire of domestic life, 
equally cliaracterises the feudal family; I mean the hereditary 
spirit, the spirit of perpetuation, which evidently predomi- 
nated therein. The hereditary spirit is inherent in tlie family 
spirit; hut nowhere has it so strongly developed itself as 
umler tlic feudal system. This resulted from the nature of the 
property witli which the laniily was incorporated. The fief 
was unlike other properties: it constantly demanded a 
possessor to defend it, serve it, acquit himself of ^ the 
obligations inliercnt in the domain, and thus maintain it in 
its rank amidst the general association of the masters of the 
soil. Tlience resulted a sort of identification between the 
^ctual possessor of the fief and the lief itself, and ad the series 
of its future possessors. 
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This circumstance greatly contributed to fortify and make 
closer the family ties, already so powerful by tlie very nature 
of the feudal family. 

I now issue from the seignorial dwelling, and descend 
amidst tlie petty population that surrounds it. Here all 
things wear a different aspect. The nature of man is so good 
and fruitl'ul, that when a social situation endures lor any 
length of time, a certain moral tie, sentiments of protection, 
benevolence, and atfection, inevitably cstablisli themselves 
among those who are thus approximated to one another, what- 
ever may be th(! conditions of approximation. It happened 
thus with feudalism. No doubt, after a certain time, some 
moral relations, some habits of aflection, became contracted 
between the colonists and the possessor of the lief. But tliia 
happened in spite of their relative position, and not by rejtson 
of its influence. Considered in itself, the position was radi- 
cally wrong. There was nothing morally in common be- 
tween the possessor of the fief and the cohmists; they consti- 
tuted part of his domain; they were his property; and under 
this name, properly, were included all the riglits whicli, in 
the present day, are called rights of public sovereignty, as 
well as the rights of private property, the right of imposing 
laws, of taxing, and punishing, as well as that of disposing of 
and selling. As far as it is possible that such should be the 
case where men are in presence of men, between the lord and 
the cultivators of his lands there existed no riglits, no guaran- 
tees, no society. 

Hence, I conceive, the truly prodigious and invincible 
hatred with which the people at all times have regarded the 
feudal system, its recollections, its very name. It is not 
a case without example for men to have submitted to oppres- 
sive despotisms, and to have become accustomed to them; 
nay, to have willingly accepted them. Theocratic and 
monarchical despotisms have more than once obtained the 
consent, almost the affections, of the population subjected to 
tliem. But feudal despotism has always been repulsive and 
odious; it has oppressed the destinies, but never reigned over 
the souls of men. The reason is, that in theocracy and mo- 
nai'chy, power is exercised in virtue of certain words which 
are common to the master and to the subject; it is tlie repre- 
sentative, the minister of another power superior to all human 
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p>WGr; it speaks and acts in the name of the Divinity or of 
a general idea, and not in the name of man himself, of man 
alone. Feudal despotism was altogether different; it was the 
power of the individud over the individual; the dominion of 
the personal and capricious will of a man. This is, perhaps, 
tile only tyranny of which, to his eternal lionour, man will 
never willingly accept. WTienever, in his master, he beholds 
a mere man, from the moment that the will which oppresses 
him appears a merely human and individual will, like his 
own, he becomes indignant, and supports the yoke wratlifully. 
bucli was the true and distinguishing character of feudal 
flower; and such was also the origin of the antipathy which 
it has ever inspired. 

I he religious element which was associated witli it was 
little calculated to ease the burden, 1 do not conceive tiiat 
the inHiionce of tlie priest, in the little society which I have 
just described, was very great, nor that he succeeded much 
in legitimating the relations of the inferior population with 
tlie lord. Tlie church has exerted a very great influence 
upon European civilization, but this it has done by proceed- 
ings of a general character, by changing, for instance, the 
general dispositions of men. When we enter closely 
into the petty feudal society, properly so called, we find that 
tlie influence of the priest, between tlie colonists and the 
lord, scarcely amounted to anytliing. Most frequently lie 
was himself rude and subordinate as a serf, and very 
little in condition or disposition to combat the arrogance of 
the lord. No doubt, called, as he was, to sustain and develop 
somewhat of moral life in the inferior population, he was dear 
aiul useful to it on this account; he spread tlirougli it somewhat 
of consolation and of life; but, I conceive, be could and did 
very little to alleviate its destiny. 

I have examined tlie elementary feudal society; I have placed 
before you the principal conse-quences which necessarily flowed 
from it, whether to the possessor of the fief himself, or his 
family, or the population congregated around liini. Let us now 
go fortli from this narrow inclosure. The population of the fief 
was not alone upon tlie land; there were otlier societies, 
analogous or different, with which it bore relation. What 
inflm-nce did the general society to whicli that population 
belonged, necessarily exercise upon civilization? 
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I will make a brief remark, before answering this question: 
It is true that the possessor of the 6ef and the priest be^ 
longed, one and the other, to a general society; they had, at a 
distance, numerous and frequent relations. It was not the 
same witli the colonists, tlie serfs: every time that, in order 
to designate the population of the country at this period, we 
make use of a general word, which seems to imply one and 
the same society, the word people^ for example, we do not 
convey the truth. There was for this population no general 
society; its existence was purely local. Beyond the territory 
which they inhabited, tlie colonists had no connexion with any 
thing or person. For them there was no common destiny, no 
common country; they did not form a people. When we 
speak of the feudal association as a wliole, it is only the 
possessors of the fiefs that are concerned. 

Let us see what were the relations of the petty feudal 
society with the general society with which it was connected, 
and to what consequences these relations necessarily led as 
regards the development of civilization. 

You are acquainted with the nature of the lies which 
united the possessors of the fiefs among themselves, with the 
obligations of service, on the one liand, of protection on the 
other. I shall not enter into a detail of these obligations; it 
Butfices that you have a general idea of their character. From 
these obligations there necessarily arose within tlie mind of 
each possessor of a fief, a certain number of moral ideas and 
sentiments, ideas of duty, sentiments of affection. The fact 
is evident that the principle of fidelity, of devotion, of loyalty 
to engagements, and all sentiments connected therewith, were 
developed and sustained by the relations of the possessors of 
the fiefs between themselves. 

These obligations, duties, and sentiments, endeavoured to 
convert themselves into rights and institutions. Every one 
knows that feudalism desired legally to determine wliat were 
the services due from the possessor of the fief towards his 
suzerain; what were the services which he might expect in 
return; in what cases the vassal owed pecuniary or military 
aid to his suzerain; in what forms the suzerain ought to ob 
tain the consent of his vassals, for services to which they 
Were not compelled by the simple tenure of their fiefs. 
Attempts were made to place all their rights under the 
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guarantee of institutions, vvljicli aimed at insuring their being 
respected. Thus, the seignorial jurisdictions were destined to 
render justice between the possessors of the fiefs, upon claims 
carried before their common suzerain. Thus, also, each lord 
who was of any consideration assembled his vassals in a 
parliament, in order to treat with them concerning matters 
which required their consent or tlieir concurrence. In short, 
there existed a collection of political, judicial, and military 
means, with which attempts were made to organise the feudal 
system, converting tlie relations between the possessors of 
fiefs into riglits and institutions. 

15ut these rights and these institutions had no reality, no 
guarantee. 

If one is asked, what is meant by a guarantee, a political 
guarantee, one is led to perceive that its fundamental character 
is the constant presence, in the midst of tlie society, of a will, 
of a power disposed and in a condition to impose a law upon 
particular wills and powers, to make them observe the 
common rule, and respect the general right. 

There are only two systems of political guarantees possible: 
it is eitlier necessary there sliould be a particular will 
and power so superior to all others, that none should be able to 
resist it, and that all should be compelled to submit to it as 
soon as it interferes; or else that there should be a public 
will and power, which is the result of agreement, of the de- 
velopment of particular wills, and which, once gone forth 
from them, is in a condition to impose itself upon, and to 
make itself respected equally by all. 

Such are the two possible systems of political guarantees : 
the despotism of one or of a body, or free government. 
When we pass systems in review, we find that all of tliera 
come under one or other of these heads. 

Well, neither one nor the other existed, nor could exist 
under the feudal system. 

No doubt tlie possessors of the fiefs were not all equal 
among themselves ; there were many of superior power, many 
powerful enough to oppress the weaker. But there was no 
one, beginning from the first of the suzerains, the king, 
who was in condition to impose law upon all the others, 
and make himself obeyed. Observe that all the permanent 
means of power and action were wanting: there were 
no permanent troops, no permanent taxes, no permanent 
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tribunals. The social powers and institutions bad, niter 
a manner, to recommence and create themselves anew 
every time they were required. A tribunal was obliged 
to be constructed for every process, an army whenever there 
was a war to be made, a revenue whenever money was 
wanted; everything was occasional, accidental, and spr*cial; 
there was no means of central, permanent, and independent 
covernment. It is plain that, in such a system, no individual 
was in a condition to impose ins will upon others, or to cause 

the general rights to be respected by all. 

On the other hand, resistance was as easy as repression 
was difficult. Shut up in his castle, having to do only with 
a small number of enemies, easily finding, among vassals of 
his own condition, the means of coalition, and of assistance, 
the possessor of the fief defended himself with the greatest 
facility. 

Thus, then, we see that the first system of guarantees, the 
system which places them in the intervention of the strongest, 
was not possible under feudalism. 

The other system, that of a free government, a public 
power, was equally impracticable; it could never have arisen 
in the bosom of feudalism. The reason is sufficiently simple. 
When we speak, in the present day, of a public power, of 
that which we call the rights of sovereignty, the right of 
giving laws, taxing, and punishing, we all think that those 
rights belong to no one, that no one has, on his own account, 
a right to punish others, and to impose upon them a charge, a 
law. Those are rights which belong only to society in the 
mass, rights which are exercised in its name, which it holds 
not of itself, but receives from the Highest. Thus, when an 
individual comes before the powers invested with these rights, 
the sentiment which, perhaps without his consciousness, 
reigns in him is, that he is in the presence of a public and 
legitimate power, which possesses a mission for commanding 
liim, and he is submissive beforehand and internally. 
But it was wholly otherwise under feudalism. The pos- 
sessor of the fief, in his domain, was invested with all 
the rights of sovereignty over those who inliabited it ; 
they were inherent to the domain, and a part of his private 
property. What are at present public rights were then pri 
vate rights ; what is now public power was then private 
power. When the possessor of a fief, after having exercised 
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soAerci^nty in liis own name, as a proprietor over all tn. 
population amidst which he lived, presented himself at an 
assembly, a jiarliament held before liis suzerain, a parliament 
not very numerous, and composed in general of men who 
were his equals, or nearly so, he did not bring with him, nor 
did he carry away the idea of a public power. This idea was 
in contradiction to all his existence, to all that he had been 
in the habit of doing in the interior of his own domains. He 
saw there only men who were invested with the same rights 
as himself, who were in the same situation, and, like him, 
acted in the name of their personal will. Nothing in the 
most elevated department of the government, in what we call 
public institutions, conveyed to him, or forced him to reco- 
gnise this character of superiority and generality, which is in- 
herent to the idea that we form to ourselves of public powers. 
And if he was dissatisfied with the decision, he refused to 
agree with it, or appealed to force for resistance. 

Under the feudal system, force was the true and habitual 
guarantee of right, if, indeed, we may call force a guarantee. 
All rights had perpetual recourse to force to make themselves 
recognised or obeyed. No institution succeeded in doing this; 
and this was so generally felt that institutions were rarely 
appealed to. If the seignorial courts and parliaments of vassals 
had been capable of influence, we should have met with them 
In history more frequently than we do, and found them exert- 
ing more activity; their rarity proves their invalidity. 

At tliis we must not be astonished; tliere is a reason for it 
more decisive and deeply seated than those which I have 
described. 

Of all systems of government and political guarantee, the 
federative system is certainly the most difficult to establish 
and to render prevalent ; a system which consists in leaving 
in each locality and each particular society all that portion of 
the government which can remain there, and in taking from 
it only that portion which is indispensable to the maintenance 
of the general society, and carrying this to the centre of that 
society, there to constitute of it a central government. The 
federative system, logically the most simple, is, in fact, tlie 
most complex. In order to reconcile the degree of local in- 
dependence and liberty which it allows to remain, with the 
degree of general order and submission which it demands and 
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lupposes in certain cases, a very advanced degree of civiliza- 
tion is evidently requisitej it is necessary that the will of 
man, that individual liberty should concur in the establishment 
and maintenance of this system, much more than in that of 
any other, for its means of coercion are far less than those of 
any other. 


The federative system, then, is that which evidently re- 
quires the greatest development of reason, morality, and 
civilization, in the society to which it is applied. Well, this, 
nevertheless, was the system which feudalism endeavoured 
to establish; the idea of general feudalism, in fact, was that 
of a federation. It reposed upon the same principles on 
which are founded, in our day, tlie federation of the United 
States of America, for example. It aimed at leaving in the 
hands of each lord all that portion of government and 
sovereignty which could remain tliere, and to carry to the 
suzerain, or to the general assembly of barons, only tlie least 
possible portion of power, and that only in cases of absolute 
necessity. You perceive the impossibility of establishing^ 
such a system amidst ignorance, amidst brutal passions— in 
short, in amoral state so imperfect as (Imt of man under feudal- 
ism. The very nature of government was contradictory to the 
ideas and manners of the very men to whom it was attempted 

to be applied. Who can be astonished at the ill success of 
these endeavours at organization? 

We have considered feudal society, first, in its most simple 
and fundamental element, then in its entirety. We Ijave 
examined, under these two points of view, tlmt which it 
necessMily did, that which naturally flowed from it, as to 

w “P.“ of civilization. I conceive 

that we have arnved at this double result; 

aaluCv exerted a great, and, on the wl.ole, a 

“P“" ““e internal development of the 

Sr:n?’pasln.’'‘^’“"™“‘^’ 0-eIopmen.s of "cha- 

Secondly under the sociiU point of view it was un. 
Mle to establish either legal order or political guarantees- it 

h.i “1 Europe of focicty, which 

by barbarism, that it^;r!n- 
capable of a more regular and more extended form; but tne 
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feuiljil form, VRillcally bad in itself, could neither regulate nor 
extend itself. The only political right which the feudal 
system caused to assert itself in European society was the 
ri"ht of resistance, — I do not say legal resistance, tliat could 
not have place in a society so little advanced. The progress 
of society consists precisely in substituting, on the one hand, 
public powers ibr particular wills; on the other, legal, for 
individual resistance. In this consists the grand aim, the 
princij)al perfection of the social order; much latitude is left 
to personal liberty; then, when that liberty fails, when it 
becomes necessary to demand from it an account of itself, 
appeal is made to public reason alone, to determine tlie 
process instituted against the liberty of the individual. Such 
is the system of legal order and of legal resi'^tance. You 
perceive, without difficulty, that under feudalism there 
Listed nothing of this sort. The riglit of resistance which 
the feudal system maintained and practised was tlie riglit of 
personal resistance— a terrible, unsocial right, since it appeals 
to force and to war, which is the destruction of society itself; 
a ri"ht wliich, nevertheless, should never be abolished from 
the heart of man, for its abolition is the acceptation of servi- 
tude. The sentiment of the right of resistance bad perished 
in tlie disgrace of Roman society, and could not rise anew 
from its wreck; it could not come more naturally, in my 
opinion, from the principle of the Christian society. To 
feudalism we are indebted for its re-introduction into tlie 
manners of Europe. It Is tlie boast of civilization to render 
it always useless and inactive; it is the boast of the feudal 
system to have constantly professed and defended it. 

Such if I do not deceive myself, is the result of an 
exiimination of feudal society, considered in itself, in its 
general elements, and independently of historical develop- 
ment If we pass on to facts, to history, we shall see that 
has happened wliich might have been looked for; that 
tlie feudal system lias done what it was fitted to do; that its 
destiny has been in conformity with its nature. Events may 
be adduced in proof of all the conjectures and inferences 
wliich I liave drawn from the very nature of this system. 

Cast a glance upon the general history of feudalism 
between tlie tenth and thirteenth centuries; it is impossible 
to mistake tlie great and salutary influence exerted by it 
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upon the development of sentiments, characters, and idcsta. 
■\Ve cannot look into the history of tliis period witliout meet- 
ing with a cro>Yd of noble sentiments, great actions, Sno 
displays of humanity, born evidently in the bosom of feudal 
manners. Chivalry, it is true, does not resemble feudalism — 
nevertheless, it is its daughter: from feudalism issued this 
ideal of elevated, generous, loyal sentiments. It says much 
in favour of its parentage. 

Turn your eyes to another quarter: the first bursts of 
European imagination, the first attempts of poetry and of 
literature, the first intellectual pleasures tasted by Europe 
on its quitting barbarism, under the shelter, under the wings 
of feudalism, in the interior of the feudal castles, that all 
these were born. This kind of development of humanity 
requires a movement in the soul, In life, leisure, a 
thousand conditions which are not to be met with in the 
laborious, melancholy, coarse, hard existence of the common 
people. In France, in England, in Germany, it is with 
the feudal times that the first literary recollections, the fit'st 
intellectual enjoyments of Europe connect themselves. 

On the other, if we consult history upon the social in- 
fiuence of feudalism, its answers wdU always be in harmonv 
with our conjectures; it will reply that the feudal system 
has been as much opposed to the establishment of general 
order as to the extension of general liberty. Under whalcvei* 
point of view you consider the progress of society, you find 
the feudal system acting as an obstacle. Therefore, from ilie 
earliest existence of feudalism, the two forces which have 
been the grand motive powers of the development of 
order and liberty— on one hand the monarchical power, the 
popular power on the other; royalty, and the people — have 
attacked and struggled against it unceasingly. Some attempts 
have, at different times, been made to regulate it, and con- 
struct out of it a state somewhat legal and general: in 
England, such attempts were made by William the Conqueror 
and his sons; in France, by St. Louis; in Germany, by 
many of the emperors. AU attempts, all effoi-ts have failed. 
The very nature of feudal society was repugnant to order 
and legality. In modern ages, some men of intellect Lave 
attempted to re-establish feudalism as a social system; they 
have desired to disebver thereia a legal, regulated, and 
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progressive state; they have made of it an age of gold. 
But ask them to assign the age of gold to some particular place 
or time, and they can do no such thing : it is an Utopia 
without a date, a drama for which we find, in past times, 
neither theatre nor actors. The cause of tliis error is easy to 
discover, and it ecjually explains the mistake of those who 
cannot pronounce the name of feudalism without cursing it. 
Neither one party nor the other has taken tlie pains to con- 
sider the double aspect under which feudalism presents itself; 
to distinguish, on the one hand, its influence upon the in- 
dividual development of man, upon sentiments, characters, 
and passions, and, on the other, its influence upon tlie social 
state. The one party lias not been able to persuade itself 
that a social system, in which so many beautiful sentiments, 
so many virtues are found — in which they behold the birth of 
all literatures, and in which manners assume a certain eleva- 
tion and nobility — can have been so bad and fatal as it is pre- 
tended. The other party has only seen the wrong done by 
feudalism to tbe mass of the population, the obstacles opposed 
by it to the establishment of order and liberty; and this 
party has not been able to believe tliat fine characters, great 
virtues, and any progress, can have resulted from it. Both 
have mistaken the double element of civilization; they have 
not understood that it consists of two developments, of which 
the one may, in time, produce itself indep'^ndcntly of the 
other; although, after the course of centuries, and by means 
of a long series of circumstances, they must reciprocally call 
forth and lead to each other. 

For the rest, that which feudalism was in theory it was in 
fart; that to which theory pointed as likely to result from it, 
has resulted from it. Individuality and energy of personal 
existence, such was the predominating trait among tlie con- 
querors of the Roman world; the development of individuality 
necessarily resulted, before all things, from the social system 
which was founded by and for themselves. That whicli man 
himself brings to a social system, at the moment of his 
entrance, his internal and moral qualities, powerfully influence 
the situation in which he establishes himself. The Mtuation, 
in turn, re-acts upon these qualities, and strengthens and 
develops them. The individual predominated in the German 
society; it was for the benefit of the development of the in- 
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dividual that feudal society, the daughter of German society, 
exerted its influence. We shall again find the same fact m 
the different elements of civilization ; they liave remained 
faithful to tlieir principle; they have advanced and urged on 
the world in the direction which they first entered. In our 
next lecture, the history of the church and of its influence, 
from the fifth to the twelfth century, upon European civiliza- 
tion, mil furnish us with another and a striking illustration 
of this fact. 
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FIFTH LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture —Religion is a principle of association — Constreint 
(8 not of the essence of government— Conditions of the legitimacy of a 
government: 1. The power must be in the bonds of the most worthy; 
2. The liberty of the governed must be respected— The church being 
a corporation, and not a caste, fulfilled the first of these conditions— Of 
the various methods of nomination and election that existed therein — It 
wanted the other condition, on account of the iUegitimate extension of 
authority, and on account of the abusive employment of force — Move* 
meul and liberty of spirit in the bosom of the church— Relations of the 
clmrch with princes — The independence of spiritual power laid down as 

a principle Pretensions and efforts of the church to usurp the tern 

purul power. 


"NVe have examined the nature and influence of the feudal 
system; it is with the Christian church, from the fifth to the 
twelfth century, that we are now to occupy ourselves: I 
say, with the church ; and I have already laid this emphasis, 
because it is not with Christianity properly speaking, with 
Christianity as a religious system, but with the church as an 
ecclesiastical society, with the Christian clergy, that I propose 
to engage your attention. 

Jn the fifth century, this society was almost completely 
organized; not that it has not since then undergone many 
and important changes; but we may say that, at that time, 
the church, considered as a corporation, as a government of 
Christian people, had attained a complete and independent 

existence. ^ 

One glance is enough to show us an immense difference 

between the state of the church and that of the other elements 
of European civilization in the fifth century. I have men- 
tioned as the fundamental elements of our civilization, the 
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municipal and feudal systems, royalty, and the church. The 
Oiuuicipal system, in the fifth century, was no more than the 
wreck of the Roman empire, a shadow without life or determi- 
nate form. The feudal system had not yet issued from the 
chaos. Royalty existed only in name. All the civil elements 
of modern society were either in decay or infancy. The 
church alone was, at the same time, young and constituted; it 
tdone had acquired a definite form, and preserved all the 
vigour of early age; it alone possessed, at once, movement 
, and order, enej*gy and rcguhirity, tliat is to say, the two great 
means of influence. Is it not, let me ask you, by moral life, 
by internal movement, on the one hand, and by order and 
discipline on the other, that institutions take possession of 
society? The church, moreover, had mooted all the great 
questions which interest man; it busied itself with all the 
prohlems of his nature, and with all the chances of his destiny. 
Ihus its influence upon modern civilization has been very 
great, greater, perhaps, than even its most ardent adversaries, 
or its most zealous defenders have supposed. Occupied with 
rendering it services, or with combating it, tliey Iiave 
regarded it only in a polemical point of view, and have tliere- 
fore, I conceive, been unable either to judge it with equity, 
or to measure it in all its extent 

The Christian church in the fifth century presents itself as 
an independent and constituted society, interposed between 
tfie masters of the world, the sovereigns, the possessors of the 
temporal power on the one hand, and the people on the other, 
serving as a bond between them, and influencing all. 

In order completely to know and comprehend its action, we 
must therefore consider it under three aspects: first of all we 
must regard it in itself, make an estimate of what it was of 
Its internal constitution, of the principles which predominated 
in It, and of its nature; we must then examine it in its rela- 
tion to the temporal sovereignties, kings, lords, and others: 
l^tly, in Its relations to the people. And when from this 
friple examination we shall have deduced a complete picture 
of ^e church, of its principles, its situation, and the influence 
Which It necessanly exercised, we shall verify our assertions 
07 an appeal to history; we shaU find out whether the fact<» 
and events, properly so called, from the fifth to the twelfth 
century, are m harmony with the results to which we have 
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been led by the study of the nature of the church, and of if 
relations, both with the masters of tlie world and with th 
people. 

First of all, let us occupy ourselves with the church in itsell', 
witli its internal condition, and its nature. 

Tile first fact wliich strikes us, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, is its very existence, the existence of a religious 
government, of a clergy, of an ecclesiastical corporation, of u 
priesthood, of a religion in tlie sacerdotal state. 

With many enlightened men, these very words, a body 
of priestliood, a religious government, appear to determine 
tlie question. They think that a religion which ends in a 
body of priests, a legally constituted clergy, in short, a 
governed religion, must be, taking all things together, more 
injurious than useful. In their opinion, religion is a purely in- 
dividual relation of man to God; and that whenever the rela- 
tion loses this character, whenever an external authority 
comes between the individual and the object of religious creeds, 
—namely, God — religion is deteriorated, and society in danger. 

We cannot dispense with an examination of this question. 
In order to ascertain what has be-en the influence of the 
Christian church, we must know what ouglit to be, by the 
very nature of the institution, the influence of a cliurch and 
of a clergy. In order to appreciate this influence, we must 
find out, first of all, whether religion is, in truth, purely 
individual, whether it does not provoke and give birth to 
sometliing more than merely a private relation between each 
man and God; or whetlier it necessarily becomes a source 
of new relations between men, from which a religious society 
and a government of that society necessarily flow. 

If we re<luce religion to the religious sentiment properly 
so called, to that sentiment which is very real, though some* 
wliat vague and uncertain as to its object, and which we can 
scarcely characterize otherwise than by naming it, — to this 
sentiment whicli addressc's itself sometimes to external nature, 
sometimes to the innermost recesses of the soul, to-day to 
poetry, to-inorrow to the mysteries of the future, which, in a 
Word, waridiTS everywhere, seeking everywhere to satisfy 
itself, and fixing itself nowhere, — if we reduce religion to this 
sentiment, it se<*ms evident to me tliat it should remain purely 
individual. Such a sentiment may provoke a monicatary 
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association between men; it can, it even ou<:ht lo take plea- 
sure in sympathy, nourishing and strengthening itself thereby. 
But by reason of its fluctuating and doubtful character, it 
refuses to become the principle of a permanent and extensive 
association, to adapt itself to any system of precepts, practices, 
and forms; in short, to give birth to a religious society and 
government. 

But either I deceive myself strangely, or this religious 
sentiment is not the complete expression of the religious 
nature of man. Religion, I conceive, is a different thing, 
and much more than this. 

In human nature and in human destiny there are problems 
of which the solution lies beyond this world, whicli are con- 
nected with a class of things foreign to the visible world, and 
which inveterately torment the soul of man, who is fixedly 
intent upon solving them. The solution of these problems, 
creeds, dogmas, which contain that solution, or, at least, 
flatter themselves that they do, these constitute the first object 
and the first source of religion. 

Another path leads men to religion. To those among you 
who have prosecuted somewhat extended philosophical studies, 

It is, 1 conceive, sufficiently evident at present that morality 
exists independently of religious ideas; that the distinction of 
moral good and evil, the obligation to shun the evil, and 
to do the good, are laws, which, like the laws of logic, man 
discovers in his own nature, and which have their principle 

IV ^ their application in his actual 

1 e. But these facfs being decided, the imlependence of 
mordity being admitted, a question arises in the human 
mind— mence comes morality? To what does it lead? Is 
this obligation to do good, which subsists of itself, an isolated 
tac^ without author and aim? Does it not conceal from, or 
rather, do^ it not reveal to man a destiny which is beyond 
tnis world? This is a spontaneous and inevitable question, 
by which morality, in its turn, leads man to the door of 
religion, and discovers to him a sphere from which he had 
not borrowed moralitv. 

Thus, in the problems of our nature, upon one hand, and 
m the necessity of discovering a sanction, origin, and aim for 
morality, on the other, we find assured and fruitful source.^ of. 
wligioD, which thus presents itoelf under aspects very different 
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Troin tbnt of a mere instrument, as it has been described; it 
presents itself as a collection — 1st, of doctrines called fortli by 
problems which man discovers within himself; and, of pre- 
cepts which correspond to those doctrines, and give to natural 
morality a meaning and a sanction; 3rd, of promises which 
address themselves to the hopes of humanity in the future 
This is what truly constitutes religion; this is what it is at 
pottom, and not a mere form of sensibility, a flight of the 
imagination, a species of poetry. 

Reduced in this manner to its true elements and to its 
essence, religion no longer appears as a purely individual 
fact, but as a powerful and fruitful principle of association. 
Consider it as a system of creeds and dogmas: truth belongs 
to no one; it is universal, absolute; men must seek and pro- 
fess it in common. Consider the precepts that associate 
themselves with doctrines: an obligatory law for one is such 
lor all; it must l>e promulgated, it must bring all men under 
its empire. It is the same witli the promises made by 
religion in tlie name of its creeds and precepts: they must be 
spread abroad, and all men must be called to gather the 
fruits of them. From the essential elements of religion, then, 
you see that the religions .society is lx)rn; indeed, it flows 
therefrom so ii>f'allihly that the word wliich expresses the most 
energetic social .s<*ntjmcnt, the most imperious necessity of 
propagating ideas and extending a society, is tlie word pro- 
selytism, a word whieii applies above all to religious creeds, 
and, indeed, seems to be almost exclusively consecrated to 
them. 

The religions society being once born, when a certain 
number of men become united in common religious creed.s, 
under the law of common religious precepts, and in common 
religious hopes, that society must have a government. Tliere 
is no society which can sin*vive a week, an liour, without a 
government. At the very instant in which the society forms 
itself, and even hy the very fact of Its formation, it calls t 
government, wiiich proclaims the common truth, the bond of 
the society, and pronuilgates and supjiorts ihe precej)ts which 
originate in that truth. Tlie necessity for a power, for a 
government over the religious society, as over every other, 

, is implied in the fact of the existence of that society. And 
not only is govorniueiit Keces.sary, but it iia^^urally forms 
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Itself. I mi si not pause for any time to explain how govern- 
ment originates and establishes itself in society in general. J 
shall confine myself to saying tliat, when things follow tlieir 
natural laws, when external force docs not mix itself up with 
them, power always flics to the most capable, to the best, to 
those who will lead society towards its aim. In a warlike 
expedition, the bravest obtain tlie power. Is research or 
skilful enterprise the object of an association? tl»o most 
capable will be at the head of it. In all things, when tlie 
world is left to its natural course, tlie natural inequality of 
men freely displays itself, and each takes the place wliieh lie is 
capable of occupying. Well, as regards religion, men are no 
more equal in talents, faculties, and power, than in the other 
coses; such a one will be better able than any other to ex- 
pound religious doctrines, and to cause them to be generally 
adopted; some other bears about him more authority to 
induce the observance of religious precepts; a third will excel 
in sustaining and animating religious emotions and hopes in 
the souls of men. The same inequality of faculties and influ- 
ence wliich gives rise to power in civil society, originates it 
equally in religious society. Missionaries arise and declare 
themselves like generals. Thus, as, on one hand, religious 
government necessarily flows from the nature of religious 
society, so, on the other, it naturally develops itself therein 
by the mere effect of the human faculties and their unequal 
partition. Therefore, from the moment at which religion is 
born in man, religious society develops itself ; and from the 
moment at which religious society appears, it gives rise to its 
government. 

But now a fundamental objection arises: there is nothing 

in this case to ordain or impose; nothing coercive. There 

is no room for government, since unlimited libex’ty is required 
to exist, 

^ It is, I conceive, a very rude and petty idea of government 
in general, to 6uppo.se that it resides solely, or even princi- 
pally, in the force which it exerts to make itself obeyed in ito 
coercive element. 

I leave the religious point of view; I take civil govem- 
^nt. I pray you follow with me the simple course of facts. 
The society exists: there is something to be done, no matter 
what, in its interest and name; tliere is a law to moke, a 
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measure to take, ajmlj'incm to prouoimce. Assuredly tliere 
is likewise a wortliy manner of fulfilling these social wants; 
a good law to make, a good measure to take, a good judgment 
to pronounce. Whatever may be the matter in hand, what- 
ever may be the interest in question, there is in every case 
a truth that must be known, a truth which must decide the 
conduct of tlie question. 

The first business of government is to seek this truth, to 
discover wliat is just, reasonable, and adapted to society. 
Wlien it has found it, it proclaims it. It becomes then neces* 
eary tliat it should impress it upon men’s minds; that tlie 
government should make itself approved of by those upon 
whom it acts; that it should persuade them of its reason- 
ableness. Is there anything coercive in this? Assuredly 
not. Now, suppose that the truth which ought to decide 
concerning the affair, no matter what, suppose, 1 say, that 
this truth once discovered and proclaimed, immediately all 
understandings arc convinced, all wills determined, lliat all 
recognise the reasonableness of the government, and sponta- 
neously obey it; there is still no coercion, tliere is no room 
for the employment of force. Is it that the government did 
not exist? is it that, in all this, there was no government? 
Evidently there was a government, and it fulfilled its task. 
Coercion comes then only when the resistance of individual 
will occurs, wlicn the idea, the proceeding which the govern- 
ment has adopted, does not obtain the approbation and volun- 
tary submission of all. The government then emjtloys force 
to make itself obeyed; this is the necessary result of human 
imperfection, an imperfection which resides at once in the 
governing power and in the society. There will never be 
any way of completely avoiding it; civil governments will 
ever be compelled to have recourse, to a certain extent, to 
coercion. But governments are evidently not constituted by 
coercion: whenever they can dispense willi it, they do, and to 
the great profit of all: indce«l, tlicir highest perfection is to 
dispense with it, and to confine themselves to methods purely 
moral, to the action which they exert upon the understanding; 
so that the more tlie government dispenses with coercion, 
the more faithful it is to its true nature, the better it fulfils 
its mission. It is not thereby reduced in power or con- 
tracted, as is vulgarly supposed; it acts only in another maa» 
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ner, and ij a manner wliicli is infinitely more general and 
powerful. Those governments whieh make the grualest use 
of coercion, succeed not nearly so well as those which employ 
it scarcely at all. 

In addressing itself to the understanding, in determining the 
will, in acting by purely intellectual means, the government, 
instead of reducing, extends and elevates itself; it is then 
that it accomplishes the most and the greatest things. On 
the contrary, when it is obliged incessantly to employ coer- 
cion, it contracts and lessens itself, and etfects very little, and 
that little very ill. 

Thus the essence of government does not reside in coer- 
cion, in the employment of force; but that which above all 
things constitutes it, is a system of means and powers, con- 
ceived with the design of arriving at the discovery of what is 
applicable to each occasion; at the discovery of truth, which 
has a right to rule society, in order that afterwards the minds 
of men may be brought to open themselves to it, and ndoj)t it 
voluntarily and freely. The necessity for, and the actual 
existence of a government are thus perfectly conceivable, 
when there is no occasion for coercion, when even it is abso- 
lutely interdicted. 

Well, such is the government of the religious society. Un- 
doubtedly, coercion is interdicted to it; undoubtedly, tlie em- 
ployment of force by it is illegitimate, whatever may be its 
aim, for the single reason that its exclusive territory is the 
human conscience: but not the less, therefore, does it sub- 
sist; not the less has it to accomplish all the acts 1 have 
mentioned. It must discover wlint are the religious doctrines 
which solve the problems of the human destiny; or, if there 
exists already a general system of creeds whereby those 
problems are solved, it must discover and exhibit the con- 
sequences of that system, as regards each particular case; 
it must promulgate and maintain the precepts which cor- 
respond to its doctrines; it must preach and teach them, 
in order that, when the society wanders from them, it may 
bring it back. There must be no coercion ; the duties 
of this government are, examining, preaching, and teaching 
religious virtues; and, at need, admonishing or censuring. 
Suppress coercion as completely as you will, you will yet 
behold uU lUe essential auestions of the organisation of a 
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goverinnent arise and claim solutions. For example, the 
question whether a body of religioos magistrates is necessary, 
or whetlier it is possible to trust to the religious inspira- 
tion of Individuals (a question which is debated between 
the majority of religious societies and the Quakers), will 
always exist, it will always be necessary to discuss it. In 
like manner, the question, whether, when it has been agreed 
that a body of religious magistrates is necessary, we should 
l)refer a system of equality, of religious ministers equal among 
themselves, and deliberating in common, to an hierarchical 
constitution, with various degrees of power; this question 
will never come to an end, because you deny all coercive 
power to ecclesiastical magistrates, whosoever they may be. 
Instead, then, of dissolving religious society in order that we 
may have the right of destroying religious government, we 
must rather recognise that the religious society forms itself 
naturally, that the religious government flows as naturally 
from the religious society, and that the problem to be solved 
is to ascertain under what conditions this government should 
exist, what are its foundations, principles, and conditions 
of legitimacy. This is the real Investigation which is im- 
posed by the necessai*y existence of a religious government as 
of all others. 

The conditions of legitimacy are the same for the govern- 
ment of a religious society as for that of any other; they 
mav be reduced to two : the first, that th.e power should 
attach itself to and remain constantly in the hands of the best 
and most capable, as far, at least, as human imperfection will 
allow of its doing so; that the truly superior people who exist 
dispersed among the society should be sought for there, 
brought to light, and called upon to unfold the social law, and 
to exercise power: the second, that the power legitimately 
constituted, should respect the legitimate liberties of those 
over whom it exercises itself. In these two conditions, 
a good system of forming and organizing power, and a good 
system of guarantees of liberty, consists the worth of govern- 
ment in general, whether religious or civil; all governments 
ought to be judged according to this criterion. 

Instead, then, of taunting the church, or the government of 
the Christian world, with its existence, we should find out 
how it was constituted, and whether its principles corres- 
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ponded with the two essential conditions of all good govern- 
ment. Let us examine the church in tliis twofold view. 

As regards the formation and transmission of power in the 
church, there is a word which is often used in speaking of the 
Christian clergy, and which I wish to discard; it is the word 
caste. The body of ecclesiastical magistrates has often been 
called a caste. Look round the woild; take any country in 
whmh castes have been produced, in India or Egypt; you will 
see everywhere that the ca.ste is essentially hereditary; it is 
the transmission of the same position, and the same power, 
from father to son. Wherever there is no inheritance, 
there is no caste, there is a corporation; the spirit of a 
corporation has its inconveniences, but it is very different 
from the .spirit of the caste. The word castCy cannot 
be applied to the Christian church. Tlie celibacy of the 
priests prevents the Christian church from ever becoming 
a caste. 

You already see, to a certain extent, the consequences of this 
difference. To the system of caste, to the fact of inheritance, 
monopoly is inevitably attached. This results from the very 
dehnition of the word caste. When the same functions and 
the same powers become hereditary in the same families, it is 
evident that privilege must have been attached to them, and 
that no one could have acquired them independently of his 
origin. In fact, this was what happened; wherever the re- 
ligious government fell into the hands of a caste, it became a 
matter of privilege; no one entered into it but those who be- 
longed to the families of the caste. Nothing resembling this 
is met with in the Christian church; and not only is there no 
resemblance found, but the church has continually maintained 
the principle of the equal admissibility of all men to all her 
duties and dignities, whatever may have been their origin 
The ecclesiastical career, particularly from the fifth to tho 
twelfth century, was open to all. The church recruited her- 
self from all ranks, alike from the inferior as well as the supe- 
rior; more often indeed from the inferior. Around her all 
was disposed of under the system of privilege; she alone mmn- 
tained the principle of equality and competition; she alone 
called all who were possessed of legitimate superiority to 
the^ possession of power. This was the first great consequence 

which naturally resulted from her being a body, and not t 
caste. 
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Again, there is an inherent spirit in castes, the spirit 
of immobilitj. This assertion needs no proof. Open any 
history, and you will see tlie spirit of immobility imprinted 
upon all societies, whether political or religious, wliere the 
system of castes dominated. The fear of progress, it is true, 
W'as introduced at a certain epoch, and up to a certain point, 
in the Cliristian church. But we cannot say that it has 
dominated there; we cannot say that tlie Christian church has 
remained immovable and stationary; for many long ages she 
has been in movement and progress; sometimes provoked by 
the attacks of an external opposition, sometimes impelled from 
within, by desires of reform and internal development. Upon 
the whole, it is a society which has continually changed and 
marched onwards, and which has a varied and progressive 
history. There can be no doubt that the equal admission of 
all men to the ecclesiastical functions, that the continual re- 
cruiting of the church according to principles of equality, has 
powerfully contributed to maintain, and incessantly reanimate 
within it, its life and movement, to prevent the triumph of 
the spirit of immobility. 

How could the church who thus admitted all men to 
power assure herself of their right to it? How could she 
discover and bring to light, from the heart of society, the 
legitimate superiorities which were to share the government? 

Two principles were in vigour in the church: first, the 
election of the inferior by the superior — the choice, the nomi- 
nation; secondly, the election of the superior by the sub- 
ordinates — tliat is, an election properly so called, what we 
understand as such in the present day. 

The ordination of priests, for instance, the power of making 
a man a priest, belonged to the superior alone. The choice 
was exercised by the superior over the inferior. So, in the col- 
lation of certain ecclesiastical benefices, among others, benefices 
attached to the feudal concessions, it was tlie superior — king, 
pope, or lord — who nominated tlie incumbent; in other cases, 
the principle of election, properly so called, w'as in force. 
The bishops had long been, and at the epoch whicli occupies 
us were still very often, elected by the body of the clergy 
sometimes even the congregations interfered. In the inte- 
rior of monasteries, the abbot was elected by the monks. At 
Rome, the popes were elected by the college of cardinals, and 
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fit one lime even the whole of the Roman clergy took part in 
the election. You thus see the two principles — the clioire of 
tlie inferior by the superior, and tlie election of the superior 
by the subordinate — acknowledged and acted upon in the 
church, especially at the epoch under consideration. It was 
by one or other of these means tliat she nominated the men 


called upon to exercise a portion of the ecclesiastical power. 

Not only were these two principles co-cxistent, but being es- 
sentially different, there was a struggle between them. After 
many centuries and many vicissitudes, the nomination of the 
inferior by the superior gained the mastery in the Christian 
jhurch; but as a general thing, from the fifth to the twelfth 
century, it was the other principle, the choice of the superior by 
the subordinate, which still prevailed. And do not be sur- 
prised at the co-existence of two principles so dissimilar. 
Regard society in general, the natural course of the world, 
the manner in wliich power is transmitted in it, you will 
see that this transmission is brought into force sometimes 
according to one of these principles and sometimes according 
to the other. The church did not originate them; she foun<l 
them in the providential government of human things, and 
thence she horro\yed them. There is truth and utility in 
each of them; their combination will often be the best means 
of discovering the legitimate power. It is a great misfor- 
tune, in my opinion, that one of these two, the choice of the 
inferior by the superior, should have gained the mastery in 
the church; the second, however, has never entirely pre- 
vaUed; and under various names, witli more or less suc^ 
cess, It has been reproduced in all epochs, so as at all events 
to enter protest and interrupt prescription. 

The Christian church derived, at the epoch which occupies 
us, immense strength from its respect for equality and legiti- 
mate superiorities. It was the most popular society, tlie 
most accessible and open to all kinds of talent, to all the 
noble ambitions of human nature. Thence arose its power, 
much more than from its riches, or from the illegitimate 
means which it has too often employed. 

As regards the second condition of a good governmenL 
reapectfor Uberty, there was much to wishfor in^reZreh 

Iwo evj principles met in it; the one avowed, and, as it 
were, mcorporated in the doctrines of the church; the other 
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iiili-o'luced into it by liumun weakness, and not as a legitimaU 
sonsequence of doctrines. 

The first was the denial of the right of individual 
reason, the pretension to transmit creeds down through 
the whole religious society, without any one having the right 
to judge for himself. It was easier to lay down this prin- 
ciple than to make it actually prevail. A conviction d<^ 
not enter into the human intellect unless the intellect admits 
it; it must make itself acceptable. In whatever form it pre- 
sents itself, and whatever name it evokes, reason weighs it; 
and if the creed prevail, it is from being accepted by reason. 
Thus, under whatever form they may be concealed, the action 
of the individual reason is always exerted ^ upon the 
ideas which arc sought to be imposed upon it. It is very true 
that reason may be altered; it may to a certain extent abdi- 
cate and mutilate itself; it may be induced to make an iU use 
of its faculties, or not to put in force all the use of them to which 
it has a right; such, indeed, has been the consequence of the ill 
principle admitted by the church; but as regards the pure 
and complete influence of this principle, it never has been, 

and never can be, put into full force. _ 

The second evil principle is, the right of constraint which 
the church arrogates to herself, — a right contrary to the very 
nature of religious society, to the very origin of the churcli, 
and her primitive maxims,— a right which has been disputed 
by many of the most illustrious fathers, St. Ambrose, bt. 
Hilary, St. Martin, but which has, notwithstanding, prevailed 
und become a dominant fact. The pretension of forcing to 
believe, if two such words can stand in juxta-position, or ot 
physically punishing belief, the persecution of heresy, 
contempt for the legitimate liberty of human though^ this 
is an error which was introduced into the church even before 

the fifth century; and dearly has it cost her.^ 

If, then, we consider the church in relation to the liberty 
of her members, we perceive that her principles in this 
respect were less legitimate and less salutary than those 
wbich presided at the formation of the ecclesiastical power. 
It must not be supposed, however, that an evil principle 

radically vitiates an institution, nor even that 

of all the evil which it carries in its brei^t. Nothing mow 

fuhifies history than logic: when the human mind rest* 
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upon an idea, it draws from it every possible consequenc', 
makes it produce all the effect it is capable of producing, aiul 
tlien pictures it in history with the whole retinue. But 
tilings do not happen in this way; events are not so prompt 
in their deductions as the human mind. There is in all 
things a mixture of good and evil so profound and invin- 
cible, that wherever you penetrate, when you descend intc 
the most hidden elements of society or the soul, you find 
there these two orders of existent facts developing them- 
selves side by side, combating without exterminating one 
another. Human nature never goes to the extremity either 
of evil or good; it passes incessantly from one to the other, 
erecting itself at the moment wheu it seems most likely to 
fall, and weakening at the moment when its walk seems 
firmest. We shall find here that character of discordance, 
variety, and strife, which I have remarked as being tlie fun- 
damental characteristic of European civilization. There is 
still another general fact which characterizes the govern- 
ment of the church, and of which it is necessary to take 
notice. 

At the present day, when the idea of government presents 
itself to us, whatever it may be, we know that there is no pre- 
tension of governing other than the external actions of man — 
the civil relations of men among themselves; governments 
profess to apply themselves to nothing more. With regard 
to human thought, human conscience, and morality, properly 
so called, with regard to individual opinions and private 

manners, they do not interfere; these fall within the domain 
of liberty. 

The Christian church did or wished to do directly the con- 
trary; she undertook to govern the liberty, private manners, and 
opinions of individuals. She did not make a code like ours, 
to define only actions at once morally culpable and socially 
dangerous, and only punishing them in proportion as they 
bore this two-fold character. She made a catalogue of all 
actions morally culpable, and under the name of sins she 
pumshed all with the intention of repressing all: in a word, the 
government of the church did not address itself, like modern 
governments, to the external man, to the purely civil relations 
of men among themselves; it addressed itself to the internal 
man, to the thought and conscience, that is to say, to all that 
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iS most private to him, most free and rebellious against con- 
straint. The church, then, from tlie very nature of her 
enterprise, together witli the nature of some of the principles 
upon which she founded her government, was in danger of 
becoming tyrannical, and of employing illegitimate force. 
But at the same time the force encountered a resistance which 
it could not vanquish. However little movement and space 
ai-e left them, human thought and liberty energetically re-act 
against all attempts to subdue them, and at every moment 
compel the very despotism which they endure to abdicate. 
'I'hus it happened in the bosom of the Christian church. 
You have seen the proscription of heresy, the condemnation 
of the right of inquiry, the contempt for individual reason, 
and the principle of the imperative transmission of doctrines 
upon authority. Well! show one society in which individual 
reason has been more boldly developed than in the church! 
What are sects and heresies, if they are not the fruit of 
individual opinions? Sects and heresies, all the party of 
opposition in the church, are the incontestable proof of the 
moral life and activity which reigned in it; a life tempestuous 
and painful, overspread with perils, errors, crimes, but noble 
and powerful, and one that has given rise to the finest de- 
velopments of mind and intellect. Leave the opposition, 
look into the ecclesiastical government itself; you will find 
it constituted and acting in a manner very different from 
what some of its principles seem to indicate. It denied the 
right of inquiry, and wished to deprive individual reason of 
its liberty; and yet it is to reason that it incessantly appeals, 
and liberty is its dominant fact. What are its institutions 
and means of action? provincial councils, national councils, 
general councils, a continual correspondence, the incessant 
publication of letters, admonitions, and writings. Never did 
a government proceed to such an extent by discussion and 
common deliberation. We might suppose ourselves in the heart 
of the Greek schools of philosophy; and yet it was no mers 
discussion, or seeking for truth that w’as at issue; it involve*! 
questions of authority, of adopting measures, of promulga- 
ting decrees; in fine, of a government. But such in the very 
lieart of this government was the energy of intellectual life, 
that it became the dominant and universal fact, to which all 
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Others gave way; and what shone forth on all sides, was tlie 
exercise of reason and liberty. 

I am far from inferring tliat those bad principles wliicli I 
have attempted to set forth, and which, in my opinion, exisletl 
in the system of the church, remained in it without eflect. 
At the epoch which now occupies us, they already bore but 
too bitter fruit, and were destined at a later period to boar 
fruit still more bitter: but they have not acoompHslied all the 
evil of which they were capable, they have not stifled all the 
good which grew in the same soil. Such was the church, 
considered in itself, in its internal construction and nature. 
I now pass to its relations with the sovereigns, the masters of 
temporal power. This is the second point of view under 
which I promised to consider it. 

■When the Empire fell— when, instead of the ancient Uoman 
system, the government, in the midst of which the churdi had 
taken birth, with which she had arisen, and had habits in 
common, and ancient ties, she found herself exposed to those 
barbarian kings and chiefs who wandered over the land, or 
remained fixed in their castles, and to whom neither tradi- 
tions, creeds, nor sentiments, could unite her; her danger was 
great, and as great was her terror. 

A single idea became dominant in the church: this was 
to take possession of the new comers, to convert them The 
relations between the church and the barbarians had at fir^t 
scarcely any other aim. In influencing the barbariai.s, it w .s 
necessay that their senses and their imagination should be 
appealed to. We therefore find at this epoch a great auginent- 
ation in tl.e number, pomp, and variety of the ceremonies of 

r 1 f ro“/cles prove that this was the chief means 
by winch the church acted upon the barbarians; she con- 

Si they were esta- 

blished and converted, and when there existed some ties 

between them and the church, she did not cease to run nmny 

d^gers on their part The brutality and recklessness of the 

b^banans were such, that the new creeds and sentiments 

ovt 7^""^ exercised but Uttle empire 

over them. Violence soon reassumed the upper hand and 

society, was its victfm. For her 
defence she prwlaimed a principle formerly laid down under 

H A 
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the Empire, although more vaguely, — tliis was the separation 
of the spiritual from the temporal power, and tlieir reciprocal 
independence. It was by the aid of this principle that thechurclj 
lived freely in connexion with the barbarians; she inaintaiued 
that force could not act upon the system of creeds, hopes, au.l 
religious promises; that the spiritual world and the temporal 
woidd were entirely distinct. You may at once see the salu- 
tary consequences resulting from this principle. Independ- 
ently of its temporal utility to the church, it had this ines- 
timable effect, of brh ging about, on the foundation ot right, 
the separation of powjrs, and of controlling them by means of 
each other. Moreover, in sustaining the independence of 
the intellectual world, as a general thing, in its whole extent, 
the church prepared the way for the independence of the 
individual intellectual world,— the independence of thought. 
The church said that the system of religious creeds could uoi 
fall under the yoke of force; and each individual was led to 
apply to his own case the language of the church. The 
principle of free inquiry, of liberty of individual thought, i.s 
Uactly the same us that of the independence of general 
spiritual authority, with regard to temporal power. 

Unhappily, it is easy to pass from the desire for liberty to 
the lust for domination. It thus happened within the^ boson. 

of the church; by the natural development of ambition and 
human pride, the church attempted to establish, not only the 
independence of sjiiritual power, but also its domination over 
temporal power. But it must not be supposed that tins pre- 
tension had no other source than in the weaknesses of human 
nature; there were other more profound sources which it is 


of importance to know. ,1,^1 1. 

When liberty reigns in tlie intellectual world; when thought 
and human conscience are not subjected to a power w-hich 
disputes tlieir riglit to debate and decide, or employs force 
ai^ainst tliem; wben tliere is no visible and constituted spiri- 
tual government, claiming and exercising the nght to dictate 
opinions; then the idea of the domination of the spiritual over 
the temporal order is impossible. Nearly such ‘J'e Pre- 
sent state of the world. But when there exists as thm e did 
exist in llie tenth century, a government of the spiritual 
oruerj when thought and conscience come under in- 

stitutions, and powers, which arrogate to themselves the right 
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of commanding and constraining them; in a word, when 
spiritual power is constituted, when it actually takes posses- 
sion of human reason and conscience, in the name of riglit 
and force, it is natural that it should be led to assume the 
domination over the temporal order, that it should say;— - 
How! I liave right and influence over that which is most 


elevated and independent in man; over his thought, his in- 
t<;rniil will, and his conscience, and shall I not have rigiii over 
his exterior, material, and passing interests! I am the inter- 
preter of justice and truth, and am I not allowed to regulate 
worldly affairs according to justice and trutli?” In° very 
virtue of this reasoning, tlie spiritual order was sure to 
attempt the usurpation of the temporal order. And this was 
tlie more certain from the fact that the spiritual order em- 
braced every development of human thought at that time ; there 
was but one science, and that was theology; but one spiritual 
order, the theological; all other science's, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
even music, all was comprised in theology. 

The spiritual power, thus finding itself at the head of all 
the activity of human thought, naturally arrogated to itself the 
government of the world. A second cause tended as power- 
fully to this end— the frightful state of the temporal order, 

the violence and iniquity which prevailed in the govenuuent 
01 temporal societies^ 

We, for many centuries, Lave spoken at our ease of tlie 
rights of temporal power; but at the epoch under considera- 
tion, the temporal was mere force, ungovernable briganda.'e. 
The church, however imperfect her notions still were con- 
cerning morality and justice, was infinitely superior to such 

tinually pressed her to take its place. When a Mpe^, or t!ie 

that his subjects were absolved from their oath of fidelitv tliis 

, t, ’ i\P “““I" cases, legitimate and salutary. In general 

hen liberty has failed mankind, it is religio/ that hL Tad 

^e charge of replacing it. In the tenth century, the people 

‘r il ‘hcmselves, and so make their 

n Ins available agiunst -nvii violence: religion, in the name 

‘I*® which h"Ta 
most contributed to the victt-ries of the theocratical prii JpK 
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There is a third, which I think is too seldom remarked: the 
complexity of situation of the heads of the church, tlie variety 
of asjjccts under which they have presented themselves in 
8oci<^ty. On one hand, they were prelates, members of the 
ecclesiastical order, and part of the spiritual power, and by this 
title independent; on the other, they were vassals, and, as such, 
eiiiragcd in the bonds of civil feudalism. This is not all; 
besides being vassals, they were subjects; some portion of the 
ancient relations between the Roman emperors, and the bishops 
and the clergy, had now passed into those between the clergy 
and tfie barbarian sovereigns. By a scries of causes which 
it would be too tedious to develop, the bishops liad been led 
to regard, up to a certain point, ^ ’e barbarian sovereigns as 
the successors of tlie Roman emp^Tors, and to attribute to 
them all tlieir prerogatives. The chiefs of the clergy, then, 
had a three-fold character: an ecclesiastical character, and 
as sucji, an independent one ; a feudal character, one, 
ns sncli, bound to certain duties, and holding by certain 
services; and, lastly, the character of a simple subject, and 
as such, bound to obey an absolute sovereign. Now mark 
tin* r('.sult. The temporiil sovereigns, who were not less 
covetous and ambitious tlian the bishops, availed themselves ol 
their rights as lords or sovereigns, to encroach upon the spiritual 
independence, and to seize upon tlie collation of benefices, 
the nomination of bishops, &c. The bishops, on their side, 
often entrenched themselves in their spiritual independence, 
in order to escape their obligations as vassals or subjects; 
so that, on either hand, there was an almost inevitable 
tendency wliicli led the sovereigns to destroy spiritual inde- 
pendence, and the heads of tlie church to make spiritual 
independence a means of universal domination. 

Tlie result has been shown in facts of which no one is 
ignorant: in the quarrels concerning investitures, and in the 
struggle between the priesthood and the empire. The various 
situations of the heads of the church, and tlie difficulty oi 
reconciling them, were the real sources of the uncertainty and 
»ntest of these pretensions. 

Lastly, the churcli liad a third relation with the sovereigns, 
wliich \vas for lier the least favourable and the most unfortu- 
nate of them all. She laid claim to coaction, to the right of 
restraining and punishing heresy; but she had no nicana ot 
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doing this; she had not at her disposal a physical force; wheu 
she had condemned the heretic, she had no means of executing 
judgment upon him. What could she do? She invoked the 
aid of what was called the secular arm; she borrowed the 
force of civil power, as a means of coaction. And she 
thereby placed herself, in regard to civil power, in a situation 
of dependence and inferiority. A deplorable necessity to 
which she was reduced by the adoption of the evil principle 
of coaction and persecution. 

It remains for me to make you acquainted with the rela- 
tions of the church with the people; what principles were 
prevalent in them, and what consequences have thence resulted 
to civilization in general. I shall afterwards attempt to 
verify the inductions we have here drawn from the nature 
of its institutions and principles, by means of history, facts, 
and the vicissitudes of the destiny of the church from the fifth 
to the twelfth century. 
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Object of the lecture — Separation of the goTeming and the governed party 
ill the church — Indirect influence of the laity upon the clergy — The 
clergy recniited from all conditions of society — Influence of the church 
upon the public order and upon legislation — The penitential system— 
The development of the human mind is entirely theological— -The church 
usually ranges itself on the side of power— Not to be wondered at ; the 
aim of religions is to regulate human liberty — Diflcrcnt states of the 
church, from the fifth to the twelfth century — 1st. The imperial church 
— 2nd. The barbario church ; development of the separating principle 
of the two powers; the monastic order — 3rd. The feudal church ; at* 
tempts at organization ; want of reform; Gregory VII. — The theocratical 
church — Regeneration of the spirit of inquiry ; Aboilord — Movement 
of the boroughs — No connexion between these two facts. 


We were unable, at our last meeting, to terminate the inquiry 
into the state of the church from the fifth to the twelltli 
century. After having decided that it should be considercH'. 
under three principal aspects, — first, in itself alone, in its 
internal constitution, and in its nature as a distinct and inde- 
pendent society; next, in its relations to the sovereign and 
the temporal power; and lastly, in its relations with the 
people, — we have only accomplished the two first divisions of 
tliis task. It now remains for me to make you acquainted 
with the church in its relations witli the people. I shall 
afterwards endeavour to draw from this three-fold inquiry a 
general idea of the influence of the phurch upon European 
civilization from the fifth to the twelfth century. And lastly, 
we will verify our assertions by an examination of the facts, 
by the history of tlie church itself at that epoch. 

You will easily understand that, in speaking of the relations 
of the cliurch with the people, I am forced to confine myself 
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to very general terms. I cannot enter into a tletail of the 
practices of the church, or of the daily relations of the clergy 
with the faithful. It is the dominant principles and grand 
effects of the system and of the conduct of the church towards 
the Christian people, that I have to place before you. 

The characteristic fact, and, it must so be called, the 
radical vice of the relations of the churcli with the people, is 
the separation of the governing and the governed, the non- 
influence of the governed in their government, the independ- 
ence of the Christian clergy with regard to the faithful. 

This evil must have been provoked by the state of 
man and of society, for we find it introduced into the 
Christian church at a very early period. The separation 
of the clergy and the Cl^istian people was not entirely 
consummated at the epoch under consideration; there was, 
•)n certain occasions, in the election of bishops for instance, 
at least in some cases, a direct intervention of the Chris- 
tian people in its government. But this intervention 
became by degrees more weak, and of more rare occurrence; 
it was from the second century of our era that it began visibly 
and rapidly to decline. The tendency to the isolation and 
•independence of the clergy is, in a measure, the history of 
the church itself, from its very cradle. From thence, it 
cannot be denied, arose the greater portion of those abuses 
which, at this epoch, and still more at a later period, have 
cost so dear to the church. TVe must not, however, impute 
them solely to this, nor regard this tendency to isolation as 
peculiar to tlie Christian clergy. There is in the very nature 
of religious society a strong inclination to raise the governing 
far above the governed, to attribute to the fornier some- 
thing distinct and divine. This is the effect of the very 
mission with which they are charged, and of the character 
under which they present themselves to the eyes of people, 
and such an effect is more grievous in the religious society 
than in any other. "What is it that is at stake with the 
governed? Their reason, their conscience, their future destiny, 
that is to say, all that is most near to them, most individual, 
and most free. "We can conceive, to a certain point, that 
although great evil may result therefrom, a man may abandon 
to an external authority the direction of his material interests, 
and his temporal destiuy. We can understand the philo- 
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8opl>er, who, when they came to tell him that his house was on 
fire, answered, “ Go and inform my wife; I do not meddle in the 
household affairs.*' But, when it extends to the conscience, the 
thought, and the internal existence, to the abdication of self- 
government, to the delivering oneself to a foreign power, it is 
truly a moral suicide, a servitude a hundred-fold worse than 
that of the body, or than that of the soil. Such, however, was 
the evil which, without prevailing entirely, as I shall imme- 
diately show, gradually usurped the Christian church in its re- 
lations with the faithful. You have already seen that, for the 
clergy themselves, and in the very heart of the church, 
there tvas no guarantee for liberty. It was far worse beyond 
the church, and imiong tlie laity. Among ecclesiastics, there 
was, at least, discussion, deliberation, and a display of indi- 
vidual faculties; there the excitement of contest supplied, in 
some measure, the want of liberty. There was none of this 
between the clergy and tlie people. The laity took part in 
the government of the church as mere spectators. Thus 
we see springing up and prevailing at a very early period, 
the idea that theology and religious questions and affairs, are 
the privileged domain of the clergy; that the clergy alone 
have the right, not only of deciding, but of taking part 
tlierein at all; that in any case the laity can have no kind of 
riglit to interfere. At the period under consideration, this 
theory was already in full power; centuries, and terrible revo- 
lutions were necessary to conquer it, to bring back within 
the public domain, religious questions and science. 

Iji principle, then, as well as in fact, the legal separation of 
the clergy and tlie Christian people was almost consummated 
lefore the twelfth century. 

I would not have you suppose, however, that even at this 
epoch the Christian people were entirely without influence in 
its government. The legal intervention was wanting, but 
not influence — that is almost impossible in any government, 
still more so in a government founded upon a belief common 
b(»th to the governing and the governed. Wherever this 
community of ideas is developed, or wherever a similar in- 
tellectual movement prevails with the government and the 
people, tliere must necessarily exist a connexion between 
them, which no vice in the organization can entirely destroy 
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To explain myjielf clearly, I will take an example near to us, 
and from the political order: at no epoch in the history c*f 
France has the French people had less legal influence on its 
government, by means of institutions, than in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, under Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. 

No one is ignorant that at this period nearly aM official 
and direct influence of the country in the exercise of authority 
had perished; yet there can be no doubt that the people and 
the country then exercised upon the government far more 
influence than in other times — in the times, for instance, 
when the states-general were so often convoked, when the 
parliament took so important a part in politics, and when tlie 
legal participation of the people in power was much greater. 

It is because there is a force which cannot be inclosed by 
laws, which, when need is, can dispense with institutions: it 
is the force of ideas, of the public mind and opinion. In 
France, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, there was 
a public opinion which was much more powerful than at any 
other epoch. Although deprived of the means of acting 
legally upon the government, it acted indirectly by the empire 
of ideas, which were common alike to the governing and the 
governed, and by the impossibility which the governing felt 
of taking no note of the opinion of the governed. A similar 
fact happened in the Christian church from the fifth to the 
twelfth century; the Christian people, it is true, were de- 
ficient in legal action, but there was a great movement of mind 
in religious matters — this movement brought the laity and 
the ecclesiastics into conjunction, and by this means the 
people influenced the clergy. 

In^ all cases in the study of history, it is necessary to hold, 
as highly valuable, indirect influences; they are much more 
efficacious, and sometimes more salutary, than is generally 
supposed. It is natural that men should wish their actions 
to be prompt and evident, should desire the pleasure of partici- 
pating in their success, power, and triumjfli. This is not 
always po^ible, not always even useful. There are times 
and situations in which indirect and unseen influences arc 
^one desirable and practicable. I will take another example 
from the political order. More than once, especially in 1(341, 
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the English parliament, like many other assemblies in similar 
cnses, has claimed the right of nominating directly the chief 
officers of the crown, the ministers, councillors of slate, &c.; 
It regarded this direct action in the government as an 
immense and valuable guarantee. It has sometimes exer- 
cised this prerogative, and always with bad success. The 
selectiop were ill concerted, and affairs iU governed. But 
liow is it in England at the present day? Is it not the in- 
fluence of parliament which decides the formation of the 
ministry, and the nomination of all the great officers of 
the crown? Certainly; but then it is an indirect and general 
influence, instead of a special intervention. The end at 
which England has long aimed is gained, but by different 

means; the first means which were tried bad never acted 
beneficially. 

There is a reason for this, concerning which I ask your 
permission^ to detain you for a moment. Direct action 
supposes, in those to whom it is confided, far more en- 
lightenment, reason, and prudence: as they are to attain the 
end at once, and without delay, it is necessary that they 
should be certain of not missing that end. Indirect in- 
fluences, on the contrary, are only exercised through 
obstacles, and after tests which restrain and rectify them; 
before prospering, they are condemned to undergo discussion, 
and to see themselves opposed and controlled; they triumph 
but slowly, and, in a measure, conditionally. For this reason, 
when minds are not sufficiently advanced and ripened to 
guarantee their direct action being taken with safety, in- 
direct influences, altliough often insufficient, are still pi’cfcr- 
able. It was thus that the Christian people influenced their 
government, very incompletely, in much too limited an extent, 

I am convinced — but still they influenced it. 

Ihere-was also another cause of approximation between the 
church and the people; this was the dispersion, so to speak, 
of the Cliristian clergy amongst all social conditions. Almost 
everywliere, when a church has been constituted inde- 
pendently of the people whom it governed, the body of priests 
lias been formed of men nearly in the same situation ; not 
tliat great inequalities have not existed among them, but, upon 
the whole, the government has appertained to colleges of 
priests living in common, and governing, from the depths of 
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tlie temple, the people under their law. The Oirislian churcli 
was quite differently organized. From the miserable Imbi- 
tation of the serf, at the foot of the feudal castle, to the king’s 
palace itself, everywhere there was a priest, a member of 
the clergy. The clergy was associated with all human con- 
ditions. This diversity in the situation of the Cliristian 
priests, this participation in all fortunes, has been a grand 
principle of union between tlie clergy and the laity, a prin- 
ciple which has been wanting in most churches invested 
with power. The bishops and chiefs of tl»e Christian clergy 
were, moreover, as you have seen, engaged in the feudal 
organization, and were members, at one and the same time, 
of a civil and of an ecclesiastical hierarchy. Hence it was 
that the same interests, habits, and manners, became com- 
mon to both the civil and religious orders. There has been 
much complaint, and with good reason, of bishops who 
have gone to war, of priests who have led the life of lay- 
men. Of a verity, it w^as a great abuse, but still an abuse far 
less grievous than was, €lsev;here, the existence of those 
priests who never left the temple, and whose life was totally 
separated from that of the community. Bishops, in some 
way mixed up in civil discords, were far more serviceable 
than priests who were total strangers to the population, to all 
its affairs and its manners. Under this connexion, there was 
established between the clergy and the Christian people a 
parity of destiny and situation, which, if it did not correct, 
at least lessened the evil of the separation between the 
governing and the governed. 

This separation being once admitted, and its limits deter- 
mined (the attainment of which object I have just attempted) 
let us investigate the manner in which the Christian church 
was governed, and in what way it acted upon the people under 
its command. On the one hand, how it tended to the develop- 
ment of man, and the internal progress of the individual; and 

on the other how it tended to the amelioration of the social 
condition. 

As regards the development of the individual, I do not 
t^k, correctly speaking, that, at the epoch under considera- 
tion, the church troubled itself much In the matter; it endea- 
voured to inspire the powerful of the world with milder 
sentiments, and with more justice in their relations with ilie 
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weak; it maintained .n the weak a moral life, together with 
sentiments and desires of a more elevated order than those to 
which their daily destiny condemned them. Still, for the 
development of the individual, properly so called, and for in, 
creasing the worth of man’s personal nature, I do not think 
that at*\his period the church did much, at all events not 
among the laity. What it did effect was confined to the 
ecclesiastical society ; it concerned itself much witli the 
development of the clergy, and the instruction of the priests 
it had for them schools, and all the institutions which the 
deplorable state of society permitted. But they were cede 
siastical schools destined only for the instruction of the clergy, 
beyond this, the church acted only indirectly and by very 
dilatory means upon the progress of ideas and manners. It 
doubtless provoked general activity of mind, by the carea 
which it opened to all those whom it judged capable of serving 
it; but this was all that it did at this period towards the 

intellectual development of the laity. 

It worked more, I belie\e, and that m a more efficacious 
manner, towards the amelioration of social society. There can 
be no doubt that it struggled resolutely against the groat 
vices of the social state, against slavery, for instance. It has 
often been repeated, that the abolition of slavery «^njjng 
modern people is entirely due to Christians, lhat I think is 
sayin^x too much : slavery existed for a long period in the 
heart” of Christian society, without it being particularly 
astonished or irritated. A multitude of causes, and a great 
development in other ideas and principles of civilization, were 
necessary for the abolition of this iniquity of all iniquities. 
It cannot be doubted, however, that the church exerted its 
influence to restrain it. AVe have an undeniable proof of 
this. The greater part of the forms of enfranchisement, at 
various epochs, were based upon religious principles: it is 
in the name of religious ideas, upon hopes of the future, 
and upon the religious equality of mankind, that enfranchise- 
ment has almost always been pronounced. 

The church worked equally for the suppression of a crowd of 
barbarous customs, and for the amelioration of the criminal and 
civil legislation. You know how monstrous 
IcgislutL then was, despite some principles of ^ 

you also know what ridiculous proofs, such as judicial combat. 
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and even the simple oaths of a few men, were considered as the 
only means of arriving at the truth. The church endeavoured 
to substitute in their stead more rational and legitimate means. 
I have already spoken of tlie difference wliich may be observed 
between the laws of the Visigotlis, issued chiefly from the 
councils of Toledo, and other barbarous laws. It is impos- 
sible to compare them without being struck by the immense 
superiority of the ideas of the church in matters of legisla* 
tion, justice, and in all that interests the search for trutli and 
the destiny of mankind. Doubtless many of these ideas were 
borrowed from the Roman legislation; but had not the church 
preserved and defended them, if it had networked their pio- 
pagation, they would, doubtless, have perished. For example, 
as regards the employment of the oath in legal procedure; 
open the law of the Visigoths, and you will see with what 
wisdom it is used ; 


“ Let the judge, that he may understand the cause, first 
interrogate the witnesses, and afterwards examine the writings, 
to the end that the truth may be discovered with more cer- 
tainty, and that the oath may not be needlessly administered. 
The search for truth requires that the writings on either side 
be carefully examined, and that the necessity for the oath, 
suspended over the heads of the parties, arrive unexpectedly. 
Let the oath be administered only in those cases when the 
judge can discover no writings, proof, or other certain evidence 
of the truth.” {For. Jud. 1. ii. tit. i. 21.) 

In criimnal matters, the relation between the punishments 
and the offences is determined according to philosophical and 
moral notions, which are very just. One may there reco- 
guise the efforts of an enlightened legislator struggling against 
the violent and want of reflection of barbarous manners. Tiie 
chapter, De ccede et morte hominum, compared with laws 

'S a very remarkable 

ft'p done which seems to 

institute the crime, and the punishment is sought in the 

h r^dnl!iT V r pecuniary composition. Here the crime 
^ tru^ veritable, and moral element, the inten- 

i oriminolity, absolutely involuntary 
cidT widi inadvertency, provoked homicide, homi^ 

aie distinguished and 
aelmed nearly as correctly as lu our codes, and the oHni«h 
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ments vary in ju.^t prupcrtion. The justice of the legislator 
went still further. lie has attempted, if not to abolish, at 
least to lessen the diversity of legal value, established among 
men by the laws of barbarism. The only distinction which he 
kept up, was tliat of the freeman and the slave. As regards 
free men, the punishment varies neither according to the 
origin nor the rank of the deceased, hut solely according to 
the various degrees of moral culpability of the murderer. 
With regard to slaves, although not dai-ing to deprive the 
master of all right to life and death, he at least attempted 
to restrain it, by subjecting it to a public and regular pro- 
cedure. 'The text of the law deserves citation. 

If no malefactor or accomplice in a crime, should go un- 
punished, with how much more reason should we condemn 
those who have committed homicide lightly and maliciously ! 
Therefore, as masters, in their pride, often put their slaves to 
death, without fault on their part, it is right that this licence 
should be entirely extirpated, and we ordain that the present 
law be perpetually observed by all. No master or mistress 
can put to death without public trial any of their male or 
female slaves, nor any person dependent upon them. If a 
slave, or any other seiwant, shall commit any crime which 
will render him liable to capital punishment, his master, or 
accuser, shall immediately inform the judge, or the count, or the 
duke, of the place where the crime was committed. After an 
investigation into the affair, if the crime be proved, let the 
culprit undergo, either through the judge or his own master, 
the sentence of death which he merits: provided, however, 
that if the judge will not put the accused tv death, he shall 
draw up a capital sentence against him in writing ; and then 
it shall be in the power of the master either to kill him or 
spare his life. At the same time, if the slave by a fatal 
audacity, resisting his master, shall strike, or attempt to strike, 
him with a weapon or stone, and if the master, while defend- 
ing himself, should kill the slave in his rage, the master shall 
not receive the punishment due to a homicide; but it must be 
proved that this really w’as the fact, and that, by the testimony 
or oath of the slaves, male or fem.ale, who may have been 
present, and by the oath of the author of the deed himself. 
Whoever in pure malice, whether with his own hand or 
by tliat of another, shall kill his slave without public 
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judgment, shall be reckoned infamous, and declared inca- 
pable of bearing testimony, and shall pass the remainder of his 
life in exile or penitence, and his goods shall fall to his nearest 
heir, to whom the law accords the inheritance.” (For. Jud. 
1. vi. tit. V. 1. 12.) 

There is one fact in the institutions of the church, which is 
generally not sufficiently remarked: it is the penitential sys- 
tem, a system so much the more curious to study in the pre- 
sent day, from its being, as regards the principles and apj)li- 
cations of the penal law, exactly in accordance with the ideas 
of modern philosophy. If you study the nature of the punish- 
ments of the church, and the public penances which were its 
principal mode of chastisement, you will see that llie chief 
object is to excite repentance in the soul of the culprit, and 
moral terror in the beholders, by tlie example. There was 
also another idea mixed with it, that of expiation. I know 
not, as a general thing, if it be possible to separate the i<lea of 
expiation from that of punishment, and whether there is not in 
all punishment, independently of the necessity of provoking 
repentance in the culprit, and of deterring those who might 
be tempted to become so, a secret and imperious want to ex- 
piate the wrong committed. But, leaving aside this question, 
it is evident that repentance and example are the ends pro- 
posed by the church in its whole penitential system. Is 
not this, also, the end of a truly philosophical legislation? 
Is it not in the name of these principles, that the most en- 
lightened jurists of this and the past century have advocated 
the reform of the European penal legislation? Open their 
works, those of Bentbam for instance, and you will be sur- 
prised by all the resemblances which you will meet with 
between the penal means therein proposed, and those em- 
ployed by the church. They certainly did not borrow them 
from her, nor could she have foreseen that one day hop 
example would be invoked to aid the plans of the least 
devout of philosophers. Lastly, she strove by all sorts of 
means to restrain violence and continual warfare in society. 
Every one knows what was the truce o/* Gody and numerous 
me^ures of a similar kind, by which the church struggled 
against the employment of force, and strove to introduce more 
order and gentleness into society. These facts are so well 
known, that it is needless for me to enter into details. Such 
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are tlie principal points wliich I have to place before you con* 
cerning the relations between the churcli and the people. We 
have considered it under the three aspects wliich I first an- 
nounced; and have gained an inward and outward knowledge 
of it, both in its interna! constitution and its twofold posi- 
tion. It now remains for us to deduct from our knowledge, 
by means of induction and conjecture, its general influence 
upon European civilization. This, if 1 mistake not, is a work 
almost completed, or at least far advanced; the simple an- 
nouncement of the dominant facts and principles in the church, 
show and explain its influence; the results have, in some 
measure, already passed before your eyes with the causes. If, 
however, we attempt to recapitulate them, we shall, I think, 
be led to two general assertions. 

The first is, that the church must have exercised a very 
great influence upon the moral and intellectual orders in 
modern Eurojie, upon public ideas, sentiments and manners. 

The fact is evident; the moral and intellectual development 
of Europe has been essentially theological. Survey history 
from the fifth to the twelfth centuries; it is theology that pos- 
sessed and directed the human spirit; all opinions are im- 
pressed by theology; philosophical, political, and liistorical 
questions, are all considered under a theological point of view. 
So all powerful is the church in the intellectual order, tliat 
even the mathematical and physical sciences are held in sub- 
mission to its doctrines. The theological spirit is, in a man- 
ner, the blood which ran in the veins of the European world, 
down to Bacon and Descartes. For the first time, Bacon in 
England, and Descartes in France, carried intelligence beyond 
the path of theology. 

The same fact is evident in all branches of literature ; 
theological habits, sentiments, and language, are manifest at 
every step. 

Upon the whole, this influence has been salutary; not only 
nas it sustained and fertilized the intellectual movement in 
Europe, but the system of doctrines and precepts, under tlie 
name of which it implanted the movement, was far superior 
to anything with which the ancient world was acquainted. 
There was at tlie same time movement and progress. 

The situation of the church, moreover, gave an extent and 
a variety to the development of the human mind in the 
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modern A’c.-ild, vvh'ch it bad not possessed previously. In llie 
east, intellect is entirely religious; in Greek society, it is ex- 
clusively human ; in the one, humanity, j-roperly so called, that 
is, its actual nature and destiny, vanishes; in the other, it is 
man hiiUM-lf, his actual passions, sentiments, and interests 
which occupy the wliole stage. In the modern world, tlic 
religious spirit is mixed up with everything, but it ex- 
cludes nothing, ilodern intellect has at once the stamp of 
humanity and of divinity. Human sentiments and interests 
occupy an important place in our literature; and yet the 
religious character of man, that portion of his existence which 
links him to another world, appears in every step; so that the 
two great sources of man’s development, humanity and reli- 
gion, have flowed at one time, and that abundantly; and 
despite all the evil and abuses with which it is mixed, despite 
many acts of tyranny, regarded in an intellectual point of 
view, the influence of the church has tended more to develop 
than compress, more to extend than to confine. 

Under a political point of view, it is otherwise. There can 
be no doubt that in softening sentiments and manners, in 
crying down and exploding numerous barbarous customs, the 
church has powerfully contributed to the amelioration of the 
social state; but in the political order, properly so called, as 
regards the relations between the government and the subject, 
between power and liberty, I do not think that, upon the 
whole, her influence has been beneficial. Under this relation, 
the church has always presented itself as the interpreter and ' 
defender of two systems, the theocratic or the Roman imperial 
system, that is, of despotism, sometimes under a religious, and 
sometimes under a civil form. Take all her institutions, and l - I 
all her legislation; take her canons and procedure; and you 
will always find, as the dominant principle, theocracy or the ' 
empire. If weak, the church sheltered herself under the ' 
absolute power of the emperors; if strong, she claimed the W-t. 
same absolutism on her own account, in the name of lier (, 
spiritual power. We must not confine ourselves to particular 
facts or special instances. The church has, doubtless, often 
invoked the rights of the people against the bad government 
of the sovereigns; and often even approved of, and provoked 
insurrection; has often maintained, in face of the sovereign, the 
rights and interests of the people. But when the question 
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of political guarantees has arisen hetwet-n power and liberty, 
when the question was of establisliing a system of permanent 
institutions, which might truly place liberty beyond t!ie 
invasions of power, the church lias generally ranged upon 
the side of despotism. 

One need not be much astonished at this, nor charge the 
clergy with too great a degree of human weakness, nor sup- 
pose it a vice peculiar to the Christian church. There is a 
more profound and powerful cause. What does a religion 
pretend to? It pretends to govern the human passions and 
the human will. All religion is a restraint, a power, a 
government. It comes in the name ol divine law, for 
the purpose of subduing human nature. It is human liberty, 
then, with which it chiefly concerns itself ; it is human 
lil)erty which resists it, and which it wishes to overcome. 
Such is the enterprise of religion, such its mission and its 
hope. 

It is true, that although human liberty is what religions 
concern themselves with, although they aspire to the reform- 
ation of the will of man, tliey have no moral means of acting 
upon him but tlirough himself, by his own will. Wlien they 
act by external means, by force, seduction, or any means, in 
fact, which are foreign to the free concurrence of man, when 
they treat him as they would water or wind, as a material 
power, they do not attain their end, they neither reach nor 
govern the human will. For religions to accomplisli what 
tliey attempt, they must make themselves acceptable to liberty 
itself; it is needful that mau should submit, but he must do 
so voluntarily and freely, and must preserve his liberty in the 
very heart of his submission. This is the double problem 
which religions are called upon to solve. 

This they liave too often overlooked; they have con- 
sidered liberty as an obstacle, not as a means ; they have 
forgo'.ten the nature of the force to which they addrfiss 
themselves, and have treated the human soul as tliey would a 
material force. It is in following this error tliat they have 
almost always been led to range themselves on the side of 
power and despotism against human liberty, regarding it only 
as an adversarv, and taking more pains to subdue than to 
secure it. If religions had turned their means of action to 
cood account, if they had not allowed themselves to be 
carried away by a natural but deceitful inclination, they 
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would have seen tnat it is necessary to giiaiaiitce liberty in 
order to regulate it morally; tliat religion cannot, nor ought 
to act except by moral moans; lliey would have respected the 
will of man in applying themselves to govern it. This they 
have too often forgotten, and religious power lias ended in 
itself suffering as much as liberty. 

I will go no further in the examination of the general con 
Sequence of the influence of the church upon European civi- 
lization. I have recapitulated them in this twofold result; a 
great and salutary influence upon the social and moral order, 
an influence rather unfortunate than beneficial on the poli- 
tical order, properly so called. We have now to verify uur 
assertions by facts, to verify by history that which we have 
deduced from the mere nature and situation of the ecclesias- 
tical society. Let us see what was the fats of tlie Christian 
church from the fifth to the twelfth century, and whether the 
principles which I have placed before you, and the results 
which I have attempted to draw from them, were really 
developed, as I have ventured to describe. 

You should be careful not to suppose that these principles 
and consequences have appeared at the same periods, anil 
with the same distinctness that I have represented them. It 
is a great and too common an error, when considering the 
past at the distance of many centurie.s, to forget the moral 
chronology, to forget (singular obliviousness!) that history is 
wsentially successive. Take the life of a man, of Cromwell, 
Gustavus Adolphus^ or cardinal Richelieu* He enters upon 
his career, he moves and progresses; he influences great 
events, and he in his turn is influenced by them; he arrives 
at the goal. We then know liim; but it is in his wliole, it is, 
as it were, such as he has issued after much labour from 
the workshop of Providence. But at starting he was not 
what he has thus become; he has never been complete and 
Jnished at any single period of his life; he has been formed 
progressively. Men are formed morally as physically; they 
change daily; their being modifies itself without ceasing; the 
Lromwell of 16 o 0 was not the Cromwell of 1640 . There 
18 always a groundwork of individuality; it is always the 
Bame man who perseveres; but how changed are his ideas 
Mntiments, and will! What tilings has he lost and acquired! 
At whatever moment we look upon the life of man, there is 
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no time when it has been what we shall see it when its term 
IS attained. 

It is here, however, that most historians have fallen invO 
error; because thev have gained one complete idea of man, 
thev see him such throughout the whole course of his career. 
For them, it is the same Cromwell who enters parliament 
in 162S, and who dies tliirtr years afterwards in the palace of 

MTiitehall. And with regard to institutions and general in- 
fluences, thev incessantly commit the same error. Let us guard 
against it; I have represented to you the principles ot the 
church in their entirety, and the development of the conse- 
quences. But remember that historically the picture is not 
correct; all has been partial and successive, cast here and 
there over space and time. must not expect to find this 
uniforinitv, this prompt and systematic connexion, in the 
recital of facts. Here we shall see one principle springing 
up, there another; all will be incomplete, unequal, and dis- 
persed. We must come to modem times, to the end of the 
career, before we shall find the entire result. I shall now 
place before you tlie various states through which the church 
passed between the fifth and the twellth century. e can 
not collect an entire demonstration of the assertions which 
I have placed before you, but we shall see sutficient to 
enable ih to presume tliev are legitimate. 

Tlie first condition in' whicli the church appears at tlie 
fifth century is the imperial state, the church of the Roman 
empire. When the Roman empire was on the decline, the 
church thought herself at the term of her career, and that her 
triurapli was accomplished. It is true, she had completely 
vanquished paganism. The last emperor who took the 
of sovereign pontifi', which was a pagan dignity, was the 
emperor Gratian, who died at tlie end of the fourth century. 
Gratian was called sovereign pontiff, like Augustus and 
Tiberius. The churcli likewise thought herself at tlie end 
of her struggle with the heretics, especially with the Anans, • 
the chief heretics of the dav. The emperor Theodosius, 
f.warcL the end of tlie fourth century, instituted against 
them a complete and severe legislation. The church then 
eniuyed the government and the victory over its two most 
formidable enemies. It was at this moment that slie saw the 
Roman empire lail her, at.d found herself in t e presence 
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^•1 other pagans and heretics, in the presence of the bar- 
barians, Goths, Vandals, Burgundians, and Franks. The 
full was immense. You may easily conceive the lively 
attachment for the empire which must liave been preserved 
in the bosom of the church. Tlius we see her strongly 
adhering to what remained of it — to the municipal system 
and to absolute power. And w’lien she had converted the 
barbarians, she attempted to resuscitate the empire; she 
addressed herself to the barbarous kings, conjured them to 
become Roman emperors, to take all the rights belonging to 
them, and enter into the same relations with the church as 
that which she had maintained with the Roman empire. 
This was the work of the bishops between the fifth and the 
sixth centuries, the general state of the church. 

This attempt could not be successful; there were no means 
of re-forming the Roman society with barbarians. Like 
the civil world, the church herself fell into barbarism. This 
was its second state. When one compares the writings of 
the ecclesiastical chroniclers of the eighth century with tliose 
of preceding ages, the difference is immense. Every w'rcck 
of Roman civilization had disappeared, even the language; 
everything felt itself, as it were, cast into barbarism. On the 
one hand, barbarians entered the clerical order, and became 
priests and bishops; and on the other hand, the bishops adopted 
a life of barbarism, and without quitting their bishoprics, 
placed themselves at the head of hands, overrunning tlie 
country, pillaging, and making war, like the companions of 
Clovis. You will find in Gregory of Tours mention of several 
bishops, among others Salonus and Sagittarius, who thus 
passed their lives. 

Two important facts developed themselves in the bosom of 
this barbarous church. The first is, the separation of spiritual 
and temporal power. This principle took its rise at this epoch. 
Nothing could be more natural. The church not having suc- 
ceeded in resuscitating the absolute power of the Roman empire, 
and sharing it herself, was forced to seek safety in indepen- 
den<^ It was necessary that she should defend herself on 
all sides, lor she was continually threatened. Each bishop and 
priest saw his barbarous neighbours incessantly interfering 
in the affairs of the church, to usurp her riches, lands, and 
power; her only means of defence was to say, “ The spiritual 
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oriler is totally scjjarate from tlie temporal; you have not 

the riglit to interfere in its alfairs.” This prindple, above 

all others, becjime tlie defensive arm of the church against 
barbari^m. 

A second important fact belonged to this epoch, the develop- 
ment of the monastic order in the west. It is known that at 
thecommencement of the sixth century, St. Benedict instituted 
his order among tlie monks of tlie west, who were then trifling 
in number, but who have since prodigiously increased. The 
monks at this epoch were not members of the clergy, they were 
still regarded as laymen. No doubt priests, or even bishops, 
wore sought for among them; but it was only at the end of the 
tilth and beginning of the sixth century, that the monks, in 
general, were considered as forming a part of the clergy, pro- 
j)erly so called. We then find that priests and bishops 
became monks, believing that by so doing they made a fresh 
progress in religious life. Tlius the monastic order in Europe 
took all at once a great development. The monks struck the 
fancy of the barbarians far more than the secular clergy. 
Their number was as imposing as their singularity of life. 
The secular clergy, the bishop or simple priest, were common 
to the imagination of the barbarians, who were accustomed 
to see, maltreat, and rob them. It was a much more serious 
affair to attack a monastery, where so many holy men were 
congregated in one holy place. The monasteries, during the 
barbaric epoch, were an asylum for the church, as the churcli 
was for the laity. Pious men there found a refuge, as in the 
cast they sheltered themselves in the Thebaid, to escape a 
worldly life and the temptations of Constantinople. 

8uch are the two great facts in the history of the church, 
which belong to the barbaric epoch; on one side, the de- 
velopment of the principle of separation between the spiritual 
and temporal power; on the other, the development of the 
monastic system in the west. 

Towards tlie end of the barbaric epoch, there was a new 
attempt to resuscitate the Roman em[)ire made by Charle- 
magne. The church and the civil sovereign again contracted a 
close alliance. This was an epoch of great docility, and hence 
one of great progress for papacy. The attempt again failed, 
and the empire of Charlemagne fell; but the advantages which 
the church had gained from his alliance still remained with 
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her. Ptipacy found herself definitively at the head of Chris 
tianity. 

On the death of CharleniJ^ne, chaos recommenced; the 
church again fell into it as well as civil society, and only left 
it to enter the frame of feudalism. This was its tliird state. 
By the dissolution of tlie empire of Charlemagne, there hap- 
pened almost the same thing in the ecclesiastical order as in 
the civil order; all unity disappeared, all became local, par- 
tial, and individual. Tliere then commenced in the situation 
of the clergy a struggle which it liad never experienced 
before. Tliis was the struggle between the sentiments and 
.nterests of the fief-liolder, and the sentiments and in- 
terests of the priest. The chiefs of the church were placed 
between these two positions, each tended to overcome the 
other; the ecclesiastical spirit was no longer so powerful 
or so universal; individual interest became more influential, 
and the desire for independence and the habits of a I'eudal 
life, loosened the ties of the ecclesiastical hierarcliy. There 
was then made in the bosom of the church an attempt to 
remedy the effects of this relaxation, Tliey sought in 
various quarters, by a system of federation, and by communal 
assemblies and deliberations, to organise national churches. 
It is at tins epoch, and under the feudal system, that we find 
the greatest number of councils, convocations, and ecclesias- 
tical assemblies, both provincial and national. It was in 
France, more especially, that this attempt at unity seemed 
followed with the greatest ardour. Hincinar, archbishop of 
Rheims, may perhaps be considered as the representative of 
this idea. His constant care was to organise tlie French 
church; he sought and put in force all the means of corre- 
spondence and union which might bring buds, some unity into 
the feudal church. We find Hinemor maintaining on the 
one side the independence of the church with regard to its 
temporal power, and on the other its independence with 
regard to papacy; it was he who, knowing that the pone 
wished to wme into France, and threatened the bishops with 
excommunication, said, St excommwiicati/rvs veneriL excom- 
muntcatus abihxt. But this attempt to organise the feudal 
church succeeded no better than the attempt to organise the 
imperial church had done. There were no means of esta- 
blishing unity m this church. Its dissolution was always iii- 
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creasing. Each bishop, prelate, and abbot, isolated liimself more 
and more witliin his diocese or his monasterj. The disorder 
increased from the same cause. Tliis was the time of the 
greatest abuses of simony, of the entirely arbitrary disposition 
of ecclesiastical benefices, and of the greatest looseness ol 
manners among the priests. This disorder greatly shocked 
the people and the better portion of the clergy. We thence 
see at an early time, a certain spirit of reform appear in 
the church, and the desire to seek some authority which 
could rally all these elements, and impose law upon tlieni. 
Claude, bishop of Turin, and Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, 
originated in their dioceses some attempts of this nature; but 
they were not in a condition to accomplish such a work. 
1 here was within the whole church but one force adequate 
to it, and that was the court of Rome, the papacy. It was, 
therefore, not long ere it prevailed. Tiie church passed 
during the course of the eleventh century into its fourth 
state, that of tlie theocratical or raonasticul church. The 
creator of this new form of church, in so fur as a man can 
create, was Gregory VII. 

We are accustomed, to represent to ourselves Gregory 
\ II. as a man who wished to render all things immove- 
able, as an adversary to intellectual development and 
social progress, and as a man who strove to maintain the 
world in a stationary or retrograding system. Notliing 
can be so false. Gregory VII. was a reformer upon the 
plan of despotism, as were Charlemagne and Peter the 
Great. He, in the ecclesiastical order, was almost what 
Charlemagne in France, and Peter the Great in Russia were 
in the civil order. He wished to reform tlie churcli, and 
through the church to reform society, to introduce therein 
more morality, more justice, and more law — he wished to 
effect this through the holy see, and to its profit. 

At the same time tliat he strove to subject the civil world 
to the church, and the church to papacy, with an aim of 
reform and progress, and not one of immobility or retro- 
gression, an attempt of the same kind, and a similar move- 
ment, was produced in the heart of monasteries. The desire 
for order, discipline, and moral strictness, was zealously 
shown. It was at this period that Robert de l^Ioleme intro- 
duced a severe order at Citeaux. This was the age of St. 
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Norbcrt and the reform of the prebendaries, of the reform of 

Cluni; and lastly, of the great reform of St. Bernard. Ageneral 

ferment reigned in the monasteries; the old monks defended 
themselves, declared it to be an injurious thing, said that 
their liberty was in danger, that the manners oi the times 
must be complied with, that it was impossible to return to 
tlie primitive church, and treated all the reformers as mad- 
men, dreamers, and tyrants. Open the history of Normandy, 
by Orderic Vital, and you wiU continually meet with tliese 

complaints. _ . 

All therefore seemed tending to the advantage ot the 

church, to its unity and power. While papacy souglit to 
seize upon the government of the world, and while monasteries 
reformed themselves in a moral point of view, some powerful 
though isolated men claimed for human rea.son its right to he 
considered as something in man, and its right to interfere 
in his opinions. The greater part of them did not attack 
received doctrines nor religious creeds; they only said that 
reason had a right to test them, and that it did not suffice 
that they should be affirmed upon autiiorily. John Brigena, 
Roscelin, and Abailard were the interpreters through whom 
reason once more began to claim her inheritance; these were 
the first authors of the movement of liberty which is associated 
with the movement of reform of Hildebrand and St. Bernard. 
When we seek the dominant character of this movement, we 
find that it is not a change of opinion, or a revolt against the 
system of public creeds— it is simply the right of reasoning 
claimed on the behalf of reason. The pupils of Abailard 
asked him, as he himself tells us in his Introduction to Theo~ 
logy^ “ for philosophical argument calculated to satisfy the 
reason, supplicating him to instruct them, not to repeat what 
he taught them, but to understand it; because nothing can be 
believed without being understood, and it is ridiculous to 
preach things which neither he who professes, nor those 

whom he teaches, can understand To what purpose 

were the study of philosophy, if not to lead to the study of 
Goil, to whom all things should be referred? With what 
view are the faithful permitted to read the writings which 
treat of the age and the books of the Gentiles, unless to pre 
pare them for understanding the Holy Scriptures, and tlie 
necessary capacity for defending them? lu this view, it is 
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especially necessary to be aided with all tlie force of reason, 
so as to prevent, upon questions so difficult and complicated 
as arc those which form tlie object of the Christian faith, the 
subtleties of its enemies from easily contriving to adulterate 
tlic purity of our faith.” 

1 he importance of this first attempt at liberty, this re- 
generation of the spirit of inquiry, was soon felt. Although 
occupied in reforming herself, the church did not the less 
take the alarm. She immediately declared war against these 
new reformers, whose methods menaced her more than their 
doctrines. 

This is the great fact which shone forth at the end of the 
eleventh and beginning of the twclftli century, at the time 
when the state of the church was tliat of the theocratical oi 
monastic. At this epoch, for the first time, there arose a 
struggle between the clergy and the freethinkers. The 
quarrels of Abailurd and St. Bernard, the councils of Soissons 
and Sens, wliere Abailard was condemned, are nothing but 
tlie expression of this fact, which holds so important a posi- 
tion in the history of modern civilization. It was the princi- 
pal circumstance in the state of the church at the twelfth 
century, at the point at winch we shall now leave it. 

At the same time, a movement of a diflerent nature 
was produced, the movement for tlie enfranchisement of 
the boroughs. Singular inconsistency of rude and ignorant 
manners! If it had been said to the citizens who conquered 
their liberty with so much passion, that there were men wlio 
claimed the riglits of human reason, the right of free inquiry 
— men whom tlie church treated as heretics — tliey would 
have instantly stoned or burnt them. More than once did 
Abailard and liis friends run tliis risk. On the other liand, 
those very writers who claimed the rights of human reason, 
spoke of the efforts for tlic enfi'nnchisement of tlie boroughs 
as of an abominable disorder, and overthrow of society Be- 
tween the philosophical and the communal movement, between 
the political and the rational enfrancliiscment, wai scorned to 
be declared. Centuries were necessary to effect the recon- 
ciliation of these two great powers, and to make them under- 
stand that their Interests were in common. At tlie twelfth 
century, tbr»r nothing in common. 
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Objfeci of llie .ecture— Comparative picture of the slate of the boroughs at 
the twelfth and the eighteenth century— Double question— let. The 
eufranchisement of the boroughs— State of the towns from the tifth lo 
the tenth century — Their decay and regeneration— Comrauunl iusiirrec- 
lion— Chartere-Sociol and moral effects of the eiifranchiscmom of tl,c 
boroughs— Qnd. Internal government of the boroughs— Assemblies of 
the peopIe-Magistratea-High and low burghership— Diversity of llie 
stale of the boroughs in the different countries of Europe, 


«»>ducted, down to the twelfth century, tl.e l.istory 

i n 1, ^"1“* of civilization, the feudal system 

rian ho • fundamental eleSs! 

df>Tn tn likewise 

limwV 1 century, confining ourselves to the same 

lin^s which we have observed in the other two. 

th« I ourselves differently situated with re<-ard to 

the boroughs, from what we were with regard to the church 

coZ)l?e^ and'ln showed themselves Lost 

complete, and m a definitive state; we have watched their 

birth, increase, and maturity. It is not so with tlie borouehs 
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seen tlio effects born and developed from the causes. When- 
ever, bv of induction or conjci ture, we have deduced cor^ 
tjiin prim iples and results, we have been able to verify them by 
an ijujuiry into the facts themselves. As regards the boroughs, 
this facility fails us; we are present only at their birth. At 
present I must confine myself to causes and origins. What 
I say concerning the effects of the existence of the boroughs, 
and their influence in the course of European civilization, I 
shall say in some measure by way of anticipation. I cannot 
invoke the testimony of contemporaneous and known facts. 
It is at a later periiid, from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, 
that we shall see the boroughs taking their development, the 
institution bearing all its fruit, and history proving our asser- 
tions. I dwell upon this difference of situation in order to 
anticipate your objections against the incompleteness and pre- 
maturity of tlie picture wliich I am about to offer you. I will 
suppose, that in 1789, at tlie time of the commencement of 
the tenable regeneration of France, a burgher of the twelfth 
century had suddenly appeared among us, and that he had 
been given to read, provided he knew how, one of the 
jiampidets which so powerfully agitated mind; for example, 
the parnplilet of M. Sieyes— “ Who is the third estate?" 
His eyes full upon this sentence, which is the founda- 
tion of the pamphlet: “The third estate is the French 
nation, less the nobility and the clergy.” I ask you, what 
would be the effect of such a phrase upon the mind of such a 
man? Do you suj»pose he would understand it? No, he 
could not understand the words, the French nation, because 
they would represent to him no fact with which he was 
acquainted, no fact of his ago ; and if he understood the 
phrase, if he clearly saw in it this sovereignty attributed to 
the third estate above all society, of a verity it would appear 
to him mad, impious, such would be its contradiction to all 
that he liad seen, to all his ideas and sentiments. 

Now, ask tliis astonished burgher to follow you ; lead him 
to one of the French boroughs of this epoch, to Rheims, 
Beauvais, Laon, or Noyon; a different kind of astonishment 
would seize him: he enters a town; he sees neither towers, 
nor ramparts, nor burgher mililia ; no means of defence? 
all i.s open, all exposed to the first comer, and the first occu- 
pant. I'he burgher would doubt the safety of this boroughi 
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he would think it weak and ill-securcd. Tic penetrates 
into the interior, and inquires wiiat is passing, in what man- 
ner it is governed, and what are its inhabitants. Tl»ey 
tell him, that beyond the walls there is a power wLicli 
taxes them at pleasure, without their consent; which convokes 
their militia, and sends it.to war, without their voice in tlie 
matter. He speaks to them of magistrates, of the mayor, 
and of the aldermen; and he hears that the burghers do not 
nominate them. He learns that the affairs of the borough are 
not decided in the borough; but that a man belonging to 
the king, an intendant, administers tliem, alone and at a 
distance. Furthermore, they will tell him that the inha- 
bitants have not the right of assembling and delibeniliug 
in comnmn upon matters which concern them; that they 
are never summoned to the public place by the bell of 
their church. Tiie burgher of the twelfth century would 
be confounded. First, he was stupified and dismayed at the 
gnindeur and importance that the communal nation, the 
third estate, attributed to itself; and now he finds it on 
its own hearthstone, in a state of servitude, weakness, and 
nonentity, far worse tlian anything which he liad expe- 
rienced. He passes from one spectacle to another utterly 
different, from the view of a sovereign burghership to that 
of one entirely powerless. How would you have him com- 
prehend this, — reconcile it, so that his mind be not over- 
come. 

Let us, burghers of the nineteenth century, go back to the 
twelfth, and be present at an exactly corresponding double 
spectacle. Whenever we regard the general affairs of a 
country, its state, government, the whole societyj we shall 
see no burghers, liear^ speak of none ; they interfere in 
nothing, and are quite unimportant. And not only have 
they no importance in the state, but if we would know what 
they think of their situation, and how they speak of it, and 
what their position in regard to their relation with the govern- 
ment of France in general is in their own eyes, we shall find 
in their language an extraordinary timidity and humility. 
Their ancient masters, the lords, from whom they forced 
tlieir franchises, treat them, at least in words, with a haughti- 
ness which confounds us; but it neither asUmishes nor irri* 
tales them. 
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Let us enter into tlie borough itself; lei us sec what passes 
there. Tlie scene changes; we are in a kind of forlitied place 
defended by armed burghers: these burghers tax themselves, 
elect their magistrates, judge and piinish, and assemble for 
the purpose of deliberating upon their atfairs. All come to 
these assemblies; they make war on their own account against 
tlieir lord; and they have a militia. In a word, they govern 
themselves; they are sovereigns. This is the same contrast 
which, in the France of the eighteenth century, so much 
a.-tonished the burgher of the twelfth; it is only the parts 
that are changed. In the latter, the burglier nation is all, the 
borough nothing; in the former, the burghership is nothing, 
the borough everything. 

i\ssuiedly, between the twelfth and the eiglitecnth century, 
many tilings must have passed — many extraordinary events, 
and many revolutions have been accomplished, to bring about^ 
in the existence of a social class, so enormous a cliange. 
Despite this change, there can be no doubt but that the third 
estate of 1789 was, politically speaking, the descendant and 
heir of the corporations of the twelfth century. This French 
nation, so haughty and ambitious, which raises its preten- 
sions so high, which so loudly proclaims its sovereignty, 
which pretends not only to regenerate and govern itself, but 
to govern and regenerate the world, undoubtedly descends, 
principally at least, from the burghers who obscurely thougli 
courageously revolted in the twelfth 'century, with the sole 
end of escaping in some corner of the land from the obscure 
tyranny of the lords. 

Most assuredly it is not in the state of the boroughs in 
the twelfth century that we shall find the explanation of such 
a metamorphosis: it was accomplished and had its causes 
in the events which succeeded it from the twell'th to the 
eighteenth century; it is there that we shall meet it in its pro- 
gression. Still the origin of the third estate has played an 
important part in its history; although we shall not find there 
the secret of its destiny, we shall, at least, find its germ; for 
what it was at first is again found in what it has become, 
perhaps, even to a greater extent than appearances would 
allow of our presuming. A picture, even an incomplete one, 
of the state of the boroughs in the twelfth century, will, I 
think, leave you convinced of this. 
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The better to understand this state, it is necessary to 
consider the boroughs from two principal points of view. 
There are two great questions to resolve: tlie first, tiiat of 
the enfranchisement of the boroughs itself — the question 
how the revolution was operated, and from what causes — what 
eiiange it brought into the situation of the burghers, wduit 
etfeet it has had upon society in general, upon the other 
classes, and upon the state. The second question relates 
only to the government of the boroughs, the internal condition 
of the enfranchised towns, the relations of the burghers 
among themselves, and the principles, forms, and manners 
which dominated in the cities. 


It is from these two sources, on the one hand, from the 
change introduced into the social condition of tlie burghers, 
and on the other, from their internal government and their 
communal condition, that all their influence upon modern 
civilization originated. There are no facts produced by this 
influence, but which should be referred to one or other ol 
these causes. When, therefore, we shall have summed them 


up, when we thoroughly understand, on one side, the enfran- 
chisement of the boroughs, and on the other, the government 
of the boroughs, we shall be in possession, so to speak, of 
the two keys to tlicir history. 

Lastly, 1 shall say a word concerning the various state of 
the boroughs throughout Europe. The facts which I am 
about to place before you do not apply indifferently to all 
the boroughs of the twelfth century, to the boroughs of Italy, 
Spain, England, or France; tliere are cerlaiiily some which be- 
long to all, but the differences ai’c great and important. I shall 
point them out in passing; we shall again encounter them in a 

later period of civilization, and we will then investigate them 
more elosely. ® 

To understand the enfranchisement of the boroughs it is 
necesswy to recal to your minds what w’as the state of the 
towM from the fifth to the eleventh century — from the fall of 
the Koman empire down to the commencement of the com- 
munal revolution. Here, I repeat, the differences were very 
great; the state of the towns varied prodigiously in the 
various countries of Europe; still there are genial facts 
which may be affirmed of almost all towns; and 1 shall 
^0 confine myself to them. When I depart from this 
reatnction, what I say more especially wiU apply to the 
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boroughs of France, and particularly to the boroughs of the 
north of France, beyond tlie Rhone and the Loire. These 
^vill be the prominent points in the picture which I sliaK 
attempt to trace. 

Alter the fall of the Roman empire, from the fifth to the 
tenth century, the condition of the towns was one neither 
of servitude nor liberty. One runs the same risk in the 
employment of words, that I spoke of the other day in the 
painting of men and events. "When a society and a language 
has long existed, the words take a complete, determined, 
and precise sense, a legal and official sense, in a manner. 
Time has introduced into the sense of each term a multitude 
of ideas, which arise the moment that it is pronounced, and 
which, not belonging to the same date, are not applicable 
alike to all times. For example, the words servitude and 
liberty call to our minds in the present day ideas infinitely 
more precise and complete than tlie corresponding facts of 
the eighth, ninth, or tenth centuries. If we say tliat, a4’\he 
eighth century, the towns were in a state of liberty, we say 
far too much; in the present day we attach a sense to tl»e 
word liberty^ which does not represent the fact of the eighth 
century. "NVe shall fall into the same error if we say that 
the towns were in a state of servitude, because the word 
implies an entirely different tiling from the municipal facts of 
that period. 

I repeat that, at that time, the towns were neither in a state 
of servitude nor liberty; they suffered all tlie ills which accom- 
pany weakness; tliey were a prey to the violence and con- 
tinual depredations of the strong; but yet, despite all these 
fearful disorders, despite their impoverishment and depopu- 
lation, the towns had preserved, and did still preserve a 
certain importance: in most of them there was a clergy, a 
bishop, who by the great exercise of power and his influence 
upon the population, served as a connecting link between 
them and their conquerors, and thus maintained the town in 
a kind of independence, and covered it with the shield of 
religion. Moreover, there remained in the towns many 
wrecks of Roman institutions. One meets at this epoch (and 
many facts of this nature have been collected by ht.M. de 
Savigny and Ilullinan, Mademoiselle de L6zardiere, &c.) 
with frequent con\ ocations of the senate, of the curia; there 
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is mt-mioii made of public assemblies a:.d iiumicipiil magis- 
trates. The affairs of the civil order, wills, grants, aiul u 
multitude of acts of civil life, were legalised in the curia by 
its magistrates, as was the case in the Roman municipality. 
Tl»e remains of urban activity and liberty, it is true, graduidly 
disappeared. Barbarism, disoitler, and alwa3's increasing mis- 
fortunes, accelerated the depopulation. The establishment of 
the masters of the laud in the rural districts, and tlie growing 
preponderance of agricultural life, were new causes of decay 
to the towns. The bisliops themselves, when tliey had 
entered the frame of feudalism, placed less importance o!j 
their municipal existence. Finally, when feudali.sm had com- 
pletely triumphed, the towns, without falling into the servi- 
tude of serfs, found themselves entirely in the hands of a lord, 
iiulosed within some fief, and robbed of all the independence 
which had been left to them, even in the nu)St barbarous 
times, in the first ages of the invasion. So that from the 
fifth century, down to the time of the complete organization 

of feudalism, the condition of the towns was always upon the 
decline. 


When once feudalism was thoroughly established, wlien 
each man had taken his place, and was settled upon his land, 
wl.eu the wandering life l»a<l ceased, after some time the 
towns again began to acquire some importance, and to display 
anew some activity. It is, as you know, with human activity 
us with the fecundity of the earth; from the time that com- 
motion ceases, it reappears and makes everything germinate 
and flourish. ith the least glimpse of order and peace, 
man takes hope, ami with hope goes to work. It was thus 
witli the towns; tlie moment tliat feudalism was a little fixed 
new wants sprang up among tlie fief-liolders, a certain taste 
tor progress and amelioration; to supply this want, a little 
eommerce and industry reappeared in the towns of their 
domain; nehes and population returned to them; slowly, it is 

-K <=ir<=umstances wl'Lh 

. wntributed thereto, one, I think, is too Uttle regarded; this 
IS the right of sanctuary in tlie churches. Before the 

estabbshed themselves, before their strength 
wd their ramparts enabled them to offer an asylum to fhe 
afflicted population of the country, when as yet they had na 
wfety but that afforded by the church, this sufficed C ^aw 
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into the towns many unhappy fugitives. Tliey came to 
slielter themselves in or around the church; and it was not 
only the case with the inferior class, with serfs and boors, wlio 
souglit safety, but often w’ith men of importance, rich outlaws. 
Tlie chronicles of the time are filled with examples of this 
nature. One sees men, formerly powerful themselves, pursueif 
by a more powerful neighbour, or even by the king himseli, 
who abandon their domains, carrying with them all they can, 
shut themselves up within a town, and putting themselves 
(inder the protection of tlie cliurch, become citizens. Ihese 
kind of refugees have not been, I think, witliout their influ- 
ence upon the progress of the towns; they introduced into 
them riches, and elements of a superior population to tije 
mass of their inhabitants. Besides- who knows not, tliat 
wlien once an association is in part formed, men flock to 
it, botli because they find more safety, and also for the mere 
sake of that sociability which never leaves them? 

By the concurrence of all these causes, after the feudal 
government was in some manner regulated, the towns regained 
a little strength. Their security, however, did not return to 
tliem in the same proportion. The wandering life had ceased, 
it is true, but tlie wandering life had been for the conquerors, 
for the new proprietors of the soil, a principal means of satis- 
fying tlieir passions. When they liad wislied to pillage, they 
made an excursion, they went to a distance to seek anotlier 
fortune, another domain. When each was nearly established, 
when it became necessary to renounce this conquering va- 
grancy, tliere was no cessation of their avidity, their inordinate 
wants, nor their violent desires. Their weight, then, fell on 
the people nearest at hand, upon the towns. Instead of going 
to a distance to pillage, they pillaged at home. The 
tions of the nobility upon the burgesses were redoubled Irom 
tlie commencement of the tenth century. henever the pro- 
prietor of a domain in which a town was situated had any ht 
of avarice to satisfy, it was upon the burgesses that he exer- 
cised his violence. Tliis, above all, was the epoch m which 
tlie complaints of the burgesses against the absolute want of 
security of commerce, burst forth. The merchants, after 
having made tlieir journeys, were not permitted to enter tlieir 
towns in peace; the roads and approaches were incessantly 
beset by the lord and his followers. Ihe time at which 
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industry was recommencing, was exactly tliat in wliicli 
security was most wanting. Nothing can irritate a man more 
than being thus interfered with in liis work, and despoih-d of 
the fruits which he had promised liimsclf from it. lie is fat 
more annoyed and enraged than when liarassed in an existence 
which has been some time fixed ami monotonous, when that 
which is carried from liini has not been the result ot his 
own activity, has not excited in liis bosom all the plcaMiies 
of hope. There is, in the progressive movcmetit towards 
fortune of a man or a |)opulation, a priticiple of resistsince 
against injustice and violence far more energetic than in 
any other situation. 

This, then, was the position of the towns during tl>c t<'nth 
century; they had more strength, more importance, more 
riches, and more interests to defend. At the same tiim*, it 
was more than ever necessary to defend them, becatise this 
strength, tiiese interests, those riclies, became an object of 
envy to the lords. The danger and evil increased witli tlie 
means of resisting them. ^loreover, the feudal system gave 
to all those who participated in it the example of continue^l 
resistance; it never presented to tlie mind tlie idea of an 
organised government, capable of ruling and quelling all by 
imposing its single intervention. It offered, on the contrary, 
the continuous spectacle of the individual will refusing sub- 
mission. Such, for the most part, was the position of the 
possessors of fiefs towards their superiors, of the lesser lords 
towards the greater; so that at the moment when the towns 
were tormented and oppressed, when they had new and most 
important interests to sustain, at that moment they had before 
their eyes a continual lesson of insurrection. The feudal 
system has rendered one service to humanity, that of inces- 
santly showing to men the individual will in the full display 
of its energy. The lesson prospered; in spite of their weakness, 
in spite of the infinite inequality of condition between tliem 
and their lords, the towns arose in insurrection on all sides. 

It is difficult to assign an exact date to this event. It is 
generally said, that the enfranchisement of the commons com- 
menced in the eleventh century; but, in all great events, how 
many unhappy and unknown efforts occur, before the one 
which succeeds! In all things, to accomplish its designs, 
Providence lavishly expends courage, virtues, sacrifices, in a 
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woi*d, rnnn Ininself; rtiid it is only after an unknown number of 
niirecor'lcMl labours, after a liost of noble hearts have suf'- 
ciimbed in discouragement, convinced that tlieir cause is lost, 
it is only then that the cause triumphs. It doubtless 
ha|ipenc(l thus with the commons. LX)ubtless, in tlie eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries, there were many attempts at resist- 
ance, and movements towards enfranchisement, which not 
only were unsuccessful, but of which the memory remained 
alike witliont glory or success. It is true, however, that 
these attempts have influenced posterior events; they reani- 
mated and sustained the spirit of liberty, and pre])ared the 
way for the great insurrection of the eleventh century. 

I sny designedly, instirrection. Tlie enfrancliiseinent ol 
the commons iei tlie eleventh cotuitry was tiie fruit of a veri- 
table insurrection, and a veritable war, a war declared by the 
po])ulation of’ tlie towns against tlieir lords. The first fact 
v.'liich is always met with in sucli histories, is the rising of tlie 
burgesses, who arm themselves with the first thing that comes 
to liand: the expulsion of the followers of the lord who have 
come to put in force some extortion; or it is an enterprise 
against tlie castle; these are always the characteristics of the 
war. If the insurrection fails, wliat is done by the coiiipieror? 
lie orders the destruction of the fortifications raised by tlie 
citizens, not only rouml tlie town but round each liouse. One 
sees at tlic time of tlie confeih ration, after having promised to 
act ill common, and after taking tlie oath of mutual aid, the 
first act of the citizen is to fortify himself within his house. 
Some boroughs, of which at this day the name is entirely 
obscure, as, for example, the little borough of Vezelay in 
NivcM’iiois, maintained a very long and energetic struggle 
against their lord. Victory fell to the abbot of Vezelay; he 
iinniediat«*lv enjoined the demolition of the fortifications of the 
citizen’s houses; the names of many are preserved, whose for- 
lilicd liouses were thus immediately destroyoil. 

Let us enter the interior of the habitations of our nncestois; 
let us study the mode of tlieir construclion and the kind ‘ f 
life which tliey suggest; all is devoted to war, all has the 
character of war. 

Tliis is the construction of a citizen's house in the twelfth 
century, as far as wc can follow it out: there were gene- 
rally three floors, with one room upon each floor; the room 
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on tlie ground floor was the common room, Avhere the family 
took their meals; the first floor was very liigh up, by w!ty 
of security j this is tlie most remarkable cliaiacteristie 
of the construction. On this floor was tlie room wdiieh 
the citizen and his wife inhabitcl. The house was almost 
always flanked by a tower at the angle, generally of a square 
form; another symptom of war, a means of defence. On 
the second floor was a room, the use of which is doubtful, but 
which probably served for the children, and the rest of the 
family. Above, veiy often, was a small platform, evidently 
intended for a place of observation. The whole construction 
of the house suggests war. This was tlie evident character, 
• the true name of the movement which produced the enfran- 
chisement of the commons. 

When war has lasted a certain time, whoever maybe the 
belligerent powers, it necessarily lends to peace. The treaties 
of peace between tl e commons and their adversaries were tlie 
charters. The borough charters are mere treaties of peace 
between the burgesses and their lord. ^ 

The insurrection was general. When I say genera/, I do 
not mean that there was union or coalition between all the 
citizens in a country: far from it. The situation of the com- 
mons was almost everywhere the same; they were every^vhero 
a prey to the same danger, afllicted with tlie same evil. 
Having acquired almost the same means of resistance and de- 
fence, they employed them at nearly the same epoch. Example, 
too, may have done something, and the success of one or two 
boroughs may have been contagious. The charters seem 
sometimes to have been drawn after the same pattern; that of 
Noyon, for example, served as a model for those of Beauvais, 
St. Quentin, &c. I doubt, however, whether example had 
so much influence as has been supposed. Communications 
were difficult and rare, and hearsay vague and transient; it 
IS more likely that the insurrection was the result of a similar 
situation, and of a general and spontaneous movement. When 
I say, general, I mean to say that it took place almost every- 
where; for, I repeat, that the movement was not unanimous 
Md concerted, all was special and local : each borough was 

insurgent against its lord upon its own account; all passed in 
Its own locality. 

The vicissitudes of the strugele were great Not only did 
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success alt^ruute, but even wlicn peace seemed established, 
after the charter had been sworn to by each party, it was 
violated and eluded in every way. The kings played a great 
p;u-t in the alternations of this struggle. Of tliis 1 shall speak 
in detail when I treat of rophy itself. Its influence in the 
movement of communal enfranchisement has been sometimes 
praised, perhaps too higidy; sometimes, I think, too much 
undervalued, and sometimes denied. I shall confine myself at 
present to saying that it frequently interfered, sometimes in- 
voked by the boroughs and sometimes by the lords; tliat it 
has often played cotjtrary parts; that it has acted sometimes 
on one principle, sometimes on another; that it has unceasingly 
changed its intentions, designs, and conduct; but that, upon 
the whole, it has done much, and witli more of good than of 
evil effect. 

Despite these vicissitudes, despite the continual violations 
of tile charters, the enfranchisement of the boroughs was con- 
summated in tlie twelfth century. All Europe, and especially 
France, whicli for a century had been covered with insurrec- 
tions, was covered witli charters more or less favourable; the 
corporations enjoyed them with more or less security, but still 
they enjoyed them. The fact prevailed, and the right was 
established. 

Let us now attempt to discover tlie immediate results of 
tliis great fact, and what changes it introduced into tlie con- 
dition of the burgesses, in the midst of society. 

In tlie first place, it changed nothing, at least not in the 
commencement, in the relations of the burgesses with tlie 
general government of tlie country — with what we of the 
present day cal! the state; tliey interfered no more in it than 
heretofore: all remained local, inclosed within the limits of 
the fief. 

One circumstance, however, should modify this assertion, 
a bond now began to be establish(*d between the citizens and 
tlie king. At times, the burgesses liad invoked the aid of the 
king against tlieir lord, or his guarantee, when tlie charter 
was [iroiiiised or sworn to. At otlier liiiies, the lords had iii- 
vokird the judgment of the king between tlieniselves and the 
citizens. At tlie demuiKl of eitiu r on:* or otln*r of tlie parric.*^ 
in a niii’titude of dif!er*-ni raiise.s, royalty had interfen d in the 
quarrel; from thence r.-sultcd a frequent relation, and some- 
times a rather intimate one, between tlie buigesses and the 
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king. It was by this relation that tlie burgesses approached 
the centre of the state, and began to havu a connexion with 
the general government. 

Notwithstanding that all remained local, a new and 
general class was created by the enfranchisement. No 
coalition had existed between the citizens; they had, as a 
class, no common and public existence. But the country 
was filled with men in the same situation, liaving the same 
interests, and the same manners, between wliorn a certain 
bond and unity could not fail of being gradually establislied, 
which should give rise to the bourgeoisie, 'J'he formation of 
a great social class, the bourgeoisie, was tlie necessary result 
of the local enfranchisement of the burghers. 

It must not be imagined that this class was at this time 


that which it has since become. Not only lias its situation 
changed, but its elements were entirely dilferent: in the 
twelfth century it consisted almost entirely of merchants, 
traders carrying on a petty commerce, and of small proprietors 
either of land or houses, who had taken up their residence in 
the town. Three centuries after, the bourgeoisie compre- 
hended besides, advocates, physicians, learned men of all 
sorts, and all tlie local magistrates. Tlie bourgeoisie was 
formed gradually, and of very different elements; as a general 
thing, in its history no account is given of its succession or 
diversity. Wherever the bourgeoisie is spoken of, it seems 
to be supposed that at all epoclis it was composed t)f the same 
elements. This is an absurd supposition. It is perhaps in 
the diversity of its composition at different epochs of history 
that we should look for the secret of its destiny. So long as 
it did not include magistrates nor men of letters, so long ts it 
wi^ not what it became in the sixteenth century, it possessed 
neither ^the same importance nor the same character in tlic 
state. To comprehend the vicissitudes of its fortune and 
power. It is necessary to observe in its bosom the successive 
rise of new prolessions, new moral po.sitions, and a new in- 
tellectual state. In the twelfth century, I repeat, it was com- 
posed of only the small merchants, who retired into the 
towns after having made their purchases and sales, and of the 
proprietors of houses and small domains who had fixed their 

resideiico there. Here we see the European burgher class 
in Its lirst elements. ® 


The third great consequence of tlie enfranchisement uf the 
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commons tlie contest of classes, a contest which con* 
stitutes the fact itself, and which tills modem history. Modem 
Europe was born from the struggle of the various classes of 
society. Elsewhere, as I have already observed, this struggle 
led to very dilfcrent results: in Asia, for example, one class 
completely triumphed, and the government of castes succeeded 
to that of classes, and society sunk into immobility. Thank 
God, none of this lias happened in Europe. Neither of the 
classes has been able to conquer or subdue the othersj the 
.struggle, instead of becoming a principle of immobility, has 
been a cause of progress; the relations of the principal classes 
among themselves, the necessity under wliieh they found 
themselves of combating and yielding by turns; the variety of 
their interests and passions, the desire to conquer without the 
power to satisfy it; from all this has ari.<en perhaps the most 
energetic and fertile principle of tlie development of European 
eiviliisution. Tlic classes have incessantly struggled; they 
detested each other; an utter diversity of situation, of 
interests, and of manners, produced between them a profound 
moral hostility: and yet (hey have progressively approached 
nearer, come to an understanding, and assimilated; every 
European nation has seen tlie birth and development in its 
bosom of a certain universal spirit, a certain comniunity of 
interests, ideas, and sentiments, wliich have triumphed over 
diversity and war. In France, for example, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, tlie social and moral sepa- 
ration of the classes was still very profound; yet the fusion 
was advancing; still, without doubt, at that time there was a 
^ erltable French nation, not an exclusive class, but which 
embraced them all, and in which all were animated by a 
certain sentiment in common, having a common social exist- 
ence, strongly impressed, in a word, with nationality. Thus, 
fioin the bosom of variety, enmity, and war, has arisen in 
modern Europe the national unity so striking in the present 
day, and which tends to develop and refine itself, from day 
to day, with still greater brilliancy. 

Such are the great external, apparent, and social effects of 
tlie revolution which at present occupies us. Let us investi- 
gate its moral effects, what changes it brought about in the 
soul of the citizens themselves, what they became, wliat, in 
fact, they necessarily becuiue morally in their new situation. 
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There is a fact by which it is impossible not to be struck 
while contemplating the relation of the burghers towards the 
state in general, the government of the state, and the general 
interests of the country, not only in the twelfth century, but 
also in subsequent ages; I mean the prodigious timidity of 
the citizens, their humility, tlie excessive mo<lcsty of their 
pretensions as to the government of the country, and the 
facility with which they contented tlicmselves.^ Nothing is 
.‘•een among them of the true political spirit, which aspires to 
influence, reform, and govern; nothing which gives proof or 
boldness of thought, or grandeur of ambition: one might call 
sensible-minded, honest, freed men. 

There are but two sources in the sphei*e of politics from 
which greatness of ambition or firmness of thought can arise. 
It is necessary to have either the feeling of immense import- 
ance, of great power exercised upon the destiny of others, 
and in a vast extent— or else it is necessary to bear wiiliin 
oneself a feeling of complete individual independence, a con- 
fidence in one’s own liberty, a conviction of a destiny foreign 
to all will but that of the man himself. To one or other of 
these two conditions seem to belong boldness of thought, 
greatness of ambition, the desire of acting in an enlarged 
sphere, and of obtaining great results. 

Neither one nor the other of these conditions entered into 
the condition of the burghers of the middle ages. These, 
as you liave just seen, were only important to themselves; 
they exercised no sensible influence beyond tlieir own town, 
or upon the state in general. Nor could they have any great 
sentiment of individual independence. It was in vain that 
they conquered, in vain that they obtained a charter. The 
citizen of a town, in comparing himself with the inferior lord 
who dwelt near him, and who had just been conquered, was 
not the less sensible of his extreme inferiority; he was not 
filled with the haughty sentiment of independence which 
iinimated the proprietor of the fief; he held not his portion 
ot liberty from himself alone, but from his association with 
others; a difiicult and precarious succour. Hence that cha- 
racter of reserve, of timidity of spirit, of retiring modesty, 
uud. humility of language, even in conjunction with a firm- 
ness of conduct, which is so deeply imprinted in the life of 
the citizens, not only in the twelfth century, but even of their 
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descendants. They had no taste for great enterprises; and 
when fate forced them among them, tliey were uneasy and 
embarrassed; the responsibility annoyed tlicm; they felt tliut 
they were out of their sphere of action, and wished to return 
it; they therefore treated on moderate terms. Tlius one 
finds in the course of European history, especially of France, 
that the bourgeoisie has been esteemed, considered, flattei-ed, 
and even respected, but rarely feared; it has rarely produced 
upon its adversaries an impression of a great and hauglity 
])ower, of a truly political power. There is nothing to be 
surprised at in this weakness of the modern bourgeoisie ; 
its j)rincipal cause lay in its very origin, and in the circum- 
stances of its enfranchisement, which I have just placed 
before you. A high ambition, independently of social con- 
ditions, enlargement and firmness of political thought, the 
desire to participate in the affairs of the country, the lull 
consciousness of the greatness of man as man, and of tlie 
j)ower which belongs to him, if he is capable of exercising it, 
these are in Europe sentiments and dispositions entirely 
modern, the fruit of modern civilization, the fruit of that 
glorious and powerful universality which characterizes it, and 
which cannot fail of insuring to the public an influence 
and weight in the government of the country, which were 
always wanting, and necessarily so, to the burghers our 
ancestors. 

On the other hand, they acquired and displayed, in the 
struggle of local interests which they had to maintain in 
their narrow stage, a degree of energy, devotedness, jx;rse- 
verance, and patience, which lias never been surpassed. The 
difficulty of the enterprise was such, and such the perils 
whicli they had to strive against, that a display of unex- 
anifded courage was necessary. In the present day, a very 
f.ilse idea is formed of tlie life of the burghers in the twelfth 
anil tliirtecnth centuries. You have read in one of the novels 
of Walter Scott, Quentin Durward, the representation he 
has given of the burgomaster of Liege; he has made of him 
a regular burglier in a comedy, fat, indolent, without expe- 
rience or boldness, and wholly occupied in passing his life 
easily. Wliereos, the burghers of this period always had a 
coat of mail upon their breast, a pike in their hand; their life 
was as tempestuous, as warlike, and as hai*di', as that of the 
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lords with whom they fought. Tt was in tliese continual 
perils, in struggling against all the dilficulties of practical life, 
that they acquired that manly character, and that obstinate 
energy, which is, in a measure, lost in tl>e soft activity of 
modern times. 

None of these social or moral effects of the cnfranchi.seincnt 
of tlie boroughs had attained their development in the twelfth 
renturv; it is in the following centuries that they distinctly 
appeared, and arc easily discernible. It is certain, bowexi r, 
(liat the genn was laid in the original situation of the borough.s, 
in the manner of their enfrancliiseinent, and tlie place then 
taken by the burghers in society. I was, therefore, right in 
j)lncing them before you alone. Let us now investigate the 
interior of the borough of the twelfth century; let us see 
bow it was governed, what principles and facts dominated in 
the relations of the citizens among themselves. 

You will recollect that in speaking of the municipal system, 
bequeathed by the Roman empire to the modern world, I told 
you tliat the Roman empire was a great coalition of muni- 
cipalities, formerly sovereign municipalities like Rome itself. 
ICnch of these towns had originally possessed the same exist- 
<Mice as Rome, had once been a small independent republic, 
making peace and war, and governing itself as it thought 
proper. In proportion as they became incorporated with the 
Roman emfiire, the rights which constitute sovereignty, the 
riglit of jK-ace and war, the right of legislation, the right of 
taxation, 8tc., left each town and centred in Rome. There 
remained but one sovereign municipality, Rome, reigning 
over a large number of municipalities which had now only a 
civil existence. The municipal system changed its character; 
and instead of being a political government and a system of 
sovereignty, it became a mode of administration. 

J liis was the great revolution which was consummated 
under tlie Roman empire. The municipal .oystem became a 
tnode of administration, was reduced to the government of 
li'oaJ affairs, and the civic interests of the city. This was 
tlie condition in wliich the towns and their institutions were 
li'ft at the fall of the Roman empire. In the midst of the 
ciiaos of barbarism, all ideas, as well as facts, were in utter 
confusion; all the attributes of sovereignty and of the ad- 
-niuistration were confounded. These distinctions were no 
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longer attended to. Affairs were abandoned to the course ol 
necessity. There was a sovereign or an administrator, in each 
locality, according to circumstances. "When tlie towns rose 
in insurrection, to recover some security, they took upon 
themselves the sovereignty. It was not, in any way, for the 
purpose of following out a political theory, nor iVora a feeling 
of their dignity; it was that tliey might have the means of 
resisting the lords against wliom they rebelled that they 
appropriated to themselves the right of levying militia, of 
taxation for the purposes of war, of themselves nominating 
their chiefs and magistrates; in a word, of governing them- 
selves. The government in the interior of the towns was 
the means of defence and security. Thus sovereignty re- 
entered tlie municipal system, from which it had been eradi- 
cated by the conquests of Rome. The boroughs again became 
sovereign. AVe have here tlie political character of tliei** 


enfranchisement. 

It does not follow that this sovereignty was complete. Ic 
always retained some trace of external sovereignty: some- 
times tlie lord preserved to liimself the right of sending 
a magistrate into the town, who took for liis assessors the 
municipal magistrates; sometimes he possessed tlie right of 
receiving certain revenues; elsewhere, a tribute was secure<l 
to him. Sometimes the external sovereignty of the commu- 
nity lay in the hands of the king. 

The boroughs themselves having entered within tlie frame 
of feudalism, had vassals, became suzerains, and by virtue 
of this title partly possessed themselves of the sovereignty 
which was inherent in the lord paramount. This caused a 
confusion between the riglits which tliey had from their 
feudal position, and those which they lind conquered by their 
insurrections; and under this double title the sovereignty 
belonged to them. 

Thus we see, as far as can be judged from very deficient 
monuments, how government was administered, at least in the 
early ages, in the interior of a borougli. Uhe totality of the 
inhabitants formed the assembly of the borough; all those who 
had sworn the borough oath (and whoever lived within the 
•walls was obliged to do soj were convoked by tlie ringing of 
a bell to the general assembly. It was there that tncy 
Dominated tlie magistrates. Hie number and form of the 
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magistracy were very various. Tlie magistrates being once 
nominate^ the assembly was dissolved, and the magistrates 
governed almost alone, somewhat arbitrarily, and without 
any other responsibility than tliat of the new elections, or 
popular riots, wliich were the chief mode of responsibility 
in those times. 

You see that tlie internal organization of boroughs reduces 
itself to two very simple elements; tlie general assembly 
of the inhabitants, and a government invested with an almost 
arbitrary power, under the responsibility of insurrections 
and riots. It was impossible, principally from the state of 
manners, to establish a regular government, with veritable 
guarantees for order and duration. The greater piHtion 
of the population of the boroughs was in a state of ignorance, 
brutality, and ferocity, which it would have been very dillicult 
to govern. After a short time, there was almost as little 
security in the interior of the borough as there had formerly 
been in the relations between the burgher and tlie lord. 
There was formed, however, very quickly a superior bour- 
geoisie. You easily comprehend the causes. The state of 
ideas and of social relations led to the establislimenl of in- 
dustrial professions, legally constituted corporations. Tin* 
system of privilege was introduced into tlie interior of 
boroughs, and from this a great inequality ensued. There 
was shortly everywhere a certain number of rich and im- 
portant burghers, and a working population more or less 
numerous, which, in spite of its inferiority, had an important 
influence in the affairs of the borough. The boroughs were 
then divided into a high bourgeoisie, and a population subject 
to all the errors and vices of a populace. The superior 
bourgeoisie found Itself pressed between the immense diffi- 
culty of governing the inferior population, and the incessant 
attempts of the ancient master of the borough, who soun-ht 
to re-establish his power. Such was its situation, not only 
in h ranee but in all Europe, down to the sixteenth century. 
Ihis perhaps has been the chief means of preventing the 
wrporations, in most European nations, and especially in 
France, from possessing aU the important political influence 
which they might otherwise have had. Two principles carried 
on incessant warfare within them; in the inferior population, 
ft blind, unbridled, and ferocious spirit of democracy; and, 
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as a coj\so«juence, in tlie superior population, a spirit of 
tiniicllty at making agreements, an excessive facility of con 
ciliation, wlnther in regard to the king, the ancient lords, 
or in re-cstaldishing some peace and order in the interior of 
the borough. Eacli of these principles could not but tend 
to deprive the corjioration of any great influence in the state. 

All these effects were not visible in the twelftlt century; 
still, however, one might foresee them in the very cliaracter 
of the insurrection, in the manner of its commencement, 
and in the condition of tlie various elements of the com- 
munal population. 

Such, if I mistake not, are the principal characteristics and 
the general results of the enfranchisement of the boroughs 
and of their internal government. I forewarn you, tJiat 
ti>ese facts were neither so uniform nor so universal as I 
have broadly represented them. There is great diversity 
in the history of boroughs in Europe. For example, in 
Italy and in the south of France, the Roman municipal 
system dominated; there was not nearly so much diversity 
and inequality here as in the north, and the communal 
organization was much better, either by reason of the Roman 
ti'aditions, or from the superior condition of the population. 
In the north, the feudal system prevailed in the communal 
existence; there, all was subordinate to tlie struggle against 
the lords. The boroughs of the south were more occupied 
with their internal organization, amelioration, and pro- 
gress; they thought only of becoming independent republics. 
The destiny of the northern boroughs, in France particu 
larly, showed themselves more and more incomplete, and 
destined for less fine developments. If we glance at the 
boroughs of Germany, Spain, and England, we shall find 
in them otlier differences. T shall not enter into these 
details; we shall remark some of them as we advance in the 
history of civilization. In their origin, all things are nearly 
confounded under one physiognomy; it is only by successive 
developments that variety shows itself. Then conimenc^ 
a new development which urges society towards free and 
high unity, tlie glorious end of all the efforts and wishes cu 
the human race. 
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EIGHTH LECTURE. 


Object of the lectnre— Glance at the gi-nernl history of Ewropeon civiliza 
tion— Its distinctive and fundamental character— Epoch at wliich tlial 
character began to appear— State of Europe from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth ceutury-Character of tue crusades— Their moral and social 
causes— These causes no longer existed at the end of the ihirteemb 
century— Effects of the crusades upon civilization. 


I HAVE not as yet explained to you the complete plan of mv 
TOurae. I commenced by indicating its object; I then passed in 
renew European civilization without considering it as a whole, 
mthout indicating to you at one and the same time the point 
of departure, the route,^d the port, the commencement, the 

ept^ch when this entire view, this general sketch of the region 
which we ^rvey, h^ become necessary. The times which 
have hitherto occupied us in some measure explain them- 

hy immediate and evident results. 

stood, no^r even would ZyexcU"^^^^ 

is LnateUiptl’e, mpmJ® T 

exce ,t by the relations which unltThTmodern 

true meaning is not evident until a lateJ^eriod. ’ ** 

^ We are m possession of almost aU the essential * 

of Eu spean civilisation. I say almos^Tec:r^‘^y:Jrh^ 
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not spoken to you of royalty. The decis^ive crisis of tlie de- 
velopment of royalty did not take place until tlie twelfth 
or even thirteenth century; it was not until then that tlje in- 
stitution was really constituted, and that it began to occupy 
a definite place in modern society. I have, therefore, not 
treated of it earlier; it will form the subject of my next lecture. 
With this exception, I repeat, we have before us all the great 
elements of European civilization: you have beheld the 
birth of feudal aristocracy, of the church, the boroughs; you 
have seen the institutions which should correspond to these 
facts; and not only the institutions, but also the principles 
and ideas which these facts should raise up in the mind. 
Thus, while treating of feudalism, you were present at the 
cradle of the modern family, at the hearth of domestic life; you 
have comprehended, in all its energy, the sentiment of indi- 
vidual independence, and the place which it has held in 
our civilization. With regard to the church, you have seen 
the purely religious society rise up, its relations with the 
civil society, the theocratical principle, the separation of the 
spiritual and temporal powers, the first blows of persecu- 
tions, and the first cries of the liberty of conscience. The 
rising boroughs have shown you glimpses of an associa- 
tion founded upon altogether other principles than tliose of 
feudalism and the church, the diversity of the social classes, 
their struggles, the first and profound characteristics of modern 
burgher manners, timidity of spirit side by side with energy 
of soul, the demagogue spirit side by side with the legal spirit. 
In a word, all the elements which have contributed to the 
formation of European society, all that it has been, and, so 
to speak, all that it has suggested, have already met your 
view. 

Let us now transport ourselves to the heart of modern 
Europe: I speak not of existing Europe, after the prodigious 
metamorphoses which we have witnessed, but of Europe in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. I ask you, do you 
recognise the society which we have just seen in the twelfth 
century? What a wonderful difference! I have already 
dwelt upon this difference as regards the boroughs: I after- 
wards tried to make you sensible of how little the third estate 
of the eighteenth century resembled tliat of the twelfth. If 
We make the same essay upon, feudalism and the churchf wo 
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ihall be struck with the same metamorphosis. There was 
no more resemblance between the nobility of the court of 
Louis XV. and the feudal aristocracy, or between the churcli 
of cardinal de Bernis and that of the abbot Suger, than be- 
tween the third estate of the eighteenth century and tlie 
bourgeoisie of the twelfth century. Between these two cpoclis, 
although already in possession of all its elements, society was 
entirely transformed. 

I wish to establish clearly the general and essential cha- 
racter of this transformation. From the fifth to tlie twclftli 
century, society contained all that I have described. It 
possessed kings, a lay aristocracy, a clergy, burgher.-?, labourers, 
reUgious and civil powers — in a word, the germs of every- 
thing which is necessary to form a nation and a govei-nment, 
and yet there was neither government nor nation, 'riirough- 
out the epoch upon which we are occupied, there was notuTng 
bearing a resemblance to a people, properly so called, nor to a 
veritable government, in the sense which the words have for 
us in tlie present day. We have encountered a multitude of 
juirticular forces, of special facts, and local institutions; but 

nothing general or public; no policy, properly so called, nor 
no true nationality. 

Let us regard, on the contrary, the Europe of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries; we shall everywhere see two 
leading figures present themselves upon the scene of the world 
the government, and the people. The action of a universal 
power upon the whole country, and the influence of the 
country upon the power which governs it, this is society, 
this 18 history: the relations of the two great forces, their 
alliance, or tlieir struggle, tiiis is what history discovers and 
relates. The nobility, the clergy, and the burghers, all these 

only appear in a secondaiy 
rank, almost like shadows effaced by those two great bodied 
the people and its government. ^ ^ 

This, if I mistake not, is the essential feature which distin 
gmshes modern from primitive Europe; this is the metamo^- 

fetfeemurii. ‘0 

^ It is, then, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centurv that 
« to say in the period ^hioh we are about to enter Sa 

the secret of tUs must be sought for; it U the disti.X e ct 
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meter of this epoch that it was employed in converting primi» 
tive Europe into modern Europe; and hence its historical im- 
portance and interest. If it is not considered from this point of 
view, and unless we everywhere seek what has arisen from it, 
not only will it not be understood, but we shall soon be 
weary of, and annoyed by it. Indeed, viewed in itself, and 
apart from its results, it is a period without character, a period 
when confusion continues to increase, without our being able 
to discover its causes, a period of movement without direction, 
and of agitation without re.sult. Royalty, nobility, clergy, 
bourgeoisie, all the elements of social order seem to turn 
in the same circle, equally incapable of progress or repose. 
They make attempts of all kinds, but all fail; they attempt 
to settle governments, and to establish public liberties; they 
even attempt religious reforms, but nothing is accomplished 

nothing perfected. If ever the human race has been 

abandoned to a destiny, agitated and yet stationary, to labour 
incessant, yet barren of effect, it was between the thirteenth 
and the fifteenth centuries that such was the physiognomy of 
its condition and its history. 

I know of but one work in which this physiognomy is 
truly shown; the Ilistoire des dues de Bourgogne, by M. de 
Barante. I do not speak of the truth which sparkles in the 
descriptions of manners, or in the detailed recital of facts, but 
of that universal truth which makes the entire book a faithtul 
imao-e, a sincere mirror of the whole epoch, of which it at 
the same time shows the movement and the monotoiy. 

Considered, on the contrary, in its relation to that which 
follows, as the transition from the primitive to the modern 
Europe, tliis epoch brightens and becomes animated; we dis- 
cover in it a totality, a direction, and a progress; its unity 
and interest consist in the slow and secret work which is 


accomplished in it. 

The history of European civilization may then be summed 
up into three grand periods:— 1st, A period which I shall 
call tlie period of origins, of formation— a time when the 
various elements of our society freed themselves from the 
rhaos, took being, and showed themselves under their native 
forms ivith the principles which animated them. This ^riod 
e.vtended nearly to the twelfth century. 2nd, The secom 
period is a time of essay, of trial, of groping; the various 
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elements of the social order drew near each othei) combined, 
and, as it were, felt each other, without the power to bring 
forth anything general, regular, or durable. This state was 
not ended, properly speaking, till the sixteenth century. Srd, 
The period of development, properly so called, when society in 
Europe took a definite form, followed a determined tendency, 
and progressed rapidly and universally towards a clear and 
precise end. This commenced at the sixteenth century, and 
now pursues its course. 

Such appears to me to be the spectacle of European civiliza- 
tion in its whole, and such I shall endeavour to represent it 
to you. It is the second period that we enter upon now. 
We have to seek in it tlie great crises and determinative 
causes of the social transformation which has been the result 
of it. 

The crusades constitute the first great event which pre- 
sents itself to us, which, as it were, opens the epoch of wliicli 
we speak. They commenced at the eleventh century, and 
extended over the twelfth and thirteenth. Of a surety, a 
great event; for since it was completed, it has not ceased to 
occupy philosophic historians ; even before reading the account 
of it, all have foreseen that it was one of those events which 
change the condition of the people, and which it is absolutely 

necessary to study in order to comprehend the general course 
of facts. 


The first characteristic of the crusades is their universality; 
Uie whole of Europe joined in them — they were the first 
European event. Previously to the crusades, Europe had 
never been excited by one sentiment, or acted in one cause; 
tliere was no Europe. The crusades revealed Christian 
Europe. The French formed the vans of the first army of 

1. Germans, Italians, Spaniids, 

and &gh.h. Observe the second, the third crusade; all the 
Christian nations engaged in it. Nothing like it had yet been 


^ crusades form an European 
rdc country do they form a national event. Alt 

clw.es of society were animated with the same impression 
obeyed the same idea, abandoned themselves to tL same 

t'Jlh ■ burghers, countrymen, all 

took the same part, the same interest in the crusadw. The 
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moral unity of nations was shown — a fact as novel as the 
Eui’opeaii unity. 

Wiien sucli events happen in the infancy of a people, at a 
time wh*‘n men act freely and spontaneously, without pre- 
meditation, without political intention or combination, one 
recognises therein what history calls heroic events — the lieroic 
age of nations. In fact, the crusades constitute the heroic 
event of modern Europe — a movement at once iiulividual 
and general, national, and yet unregulated. 

That such was really their primitive character is verified 
by all documents, proved by all facts. Who were the first 
crusaders that put themselves in motion? Crowds of the 
populace, who set out under the guidance of Peter tlie Hermit, 
without preparation, without guides, and without cliiefs, fol- 
lowed rather tlian guided by a few obscure knights; they 
traversed Germany, the Greek empire, and dispersed or 
perished in Asia Minor. 

The superior class, the feudal nobility, in their turn became 
eager in the cause of the crusade. Under the command of 
Godefroi de Bouillon, the lords and their followers set out full 
of ardour. When they had traversed Asia Minor, a fit of in- 
difiference and weariness seized the chiefs of tbecrusaders. They 
cared not to continue their route; they united to make conquests 
and establish themselves. The common people of the army 
rebelled; they wished to go to Jerusalem — the deliverance of 
Jerusalem was the aim of the crusade; it was not to gain 
principalities for Raimond de Toulouse, nor for Bohemond, 
nor for any other, that the crusaders came. The popular, 
national, and European impulsion was superior to all indivi- 
dual wishes; the chiefs had not sufficient ascendancy over the 
masses to subdue them to their interests. The sovereigns, 
who had reinn-ned strangers to the first crusade, were at 1-ast 
carried away uy the movement, like the people. The great 
crusades of the twelfth century were commanded by khv's. 

I pass at once to the end of the thirteenth century. People 
still spoke in Europe of the crusades, they even preached 
them with ardour. The popes excited the sovereigns ai)d 
tlie people— they held councils in recommendation of the Ho'y 
Land; but no one went tliere — it was no longer cared for 
Something had passed into the European spirit and European 
society that put an t;nd to the crusades. 'I here were stiU 
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some private expeditions. A few lords, a few bands, still 
set out for Jerusalem; but the general movement was evidently 
stopped; and yet it does not appear tliat either the necessity 
or the facility of continuing it had disappeared. Tlie Moslems 
triumphed more and more in Asia. The Christian kingdom 
founded at Jerusalem had fallen into their hands. It was 
necessary to reconquer it; there were greater means of success 
than they bad at the commencement of the crusades; a large 
number of Christians were establislied, and still powerful, 
in Asia IkLinor, Syria, and Palestine. They were better 
acquainted with the means of travelling and acting. Still 
nothing could revive the crusades. It was clear that the two 
great forces of society — the sovereigns on one side and the 
people on the other — were averse lo it. 

It lias often been said that tliis was lassitude — that Europe 
was tired of thus falling upon Asia. We must come to an 
understanding upon this word lassitude, which is so often 
used upon similar occasions; it is strangely inexact. It is 
not possible that human generations can be weary with what 
they have never taken part in; weary of the fatigues under- 
gone by their forefathers. Weariness is personal, it cannot 
be transmitted like a heritage. Men in the thirteenth cen- 
tury were not fatigued by the crusades of the twelfth; they 
were influenced by another cause. A great change had taken 
place in ideas, sentiments, and social conditions. There were 
no longer the same wants and desires. They no longer thouglit 
or wished the same things. It is these political or moral 
metamorphoses, and not weariness, which explain the diflerent 
conduct of successive generations. The pretended lassitude 
which is attributed to them is a false metaphor. 

Two great causes, one moral and the other social, threw 
Europe into the crusades. The moral cause, as you know, 
was the impulsion of religious sentiment and creed.s. Since 
the end of Ae seventh century, Christianity had been 
^r^Sgling against Mahommedaiiism; it had conquered it in 
Europe after being dangerously menaced; it had succeeded in 
confining it to Spain. Thence also it stUl constantly strove to 
expel it. The crusades have been represented as a kind of 
accident, as an event unforeseen, unheard of, bom solely of the 
recitals of pilgrims on their return from Jerusalem, and of the 
preachings of Peter the Hermit. It was nothing jf the kind. 
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The rusades were the continuation, the zenith of the grand 
struggle which had been going on for four centuries between 
Christianity and Mahommedanism. The theatre of this 
struggle had been hitherto in Europe; it was now transported 
into Asia. If I put any value upon those comparisons and 
parallels, into which some people delight at times to press, 
suitably, or not, historical facts, I might show you Christianity 
running precisely tlie same career in Asia, and undergoing 
the same destiny as Mahommedanism in Europe. Mabom- 
medanism was established in Spain, and had there conquered 
and founded a kingdom and principalities. The Christians 
did the same in Asia. They there found themselves, with 
regard to Maliommedans, in the same situation as the lattei 
in Spain with regard to the Christians. The kingdom oi 
Jerusalem and the kingdom of Grenada correspond to each 
other. But these similitudes are of little importance. The 
great fact is tlie struggle of the two social and religious 
systems; and of this the crusades was the chief crisis. In that 
lies their historical character, the connecting link which 
attaches them to the totality of facts. 

There was another cause, the social state of Europe in the 
eleventh century, which no less contributed to their outburst. 
I have been reful to explain why, between the fifth and 
the eleventh century, nothing general could be established in 
Europe. I have attempted to show liow everything had become 
local, how States, existences, minds, were confined within a 
very limited horizon. It was thus feudalism Iiad prevailed. 
After some time, an horizon so restricted did not suffice; human 
thought and activity desired to pass beyond the circle in wliich 
they had been confined. The wandering life had ceased, but 
not the inclination for its excitement and adventures. The 
people ruslied into the crusades as into a new existence, more 
enlarged and varied, wliich at one time recalled the ancient 
liberty of Darbarism, at others opened out the perspective of 
a vast future. 

Such, I believe, were the two determinating causes of the 
crusades of tlie twelfth century. At the end of the thirteenth 
century, neither of these causes existed. Men and society 
were so much changed, that neither the moral imjmlsion nor 
the social need which had precipitated Europe upon Asia, 
was any loiitier felt. I do not know if many of you have read 
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the oTigmal historians of the crusades, or whether it has ever 
occurred to you to compare the contemporaneous chroniclers 
of the first crusades, with those at the end of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries; for example, Albert d’Aix, Robert the 
Monk, and Raymond d’Agiles, who took part in the first 
crusade, with William of Tyre and James de Vitry. When 
we compare these two classes of writers, it is impossible not 
to be struck by the distance which separates them. The 
first are animated chroniclers, full of vivid imagination, who 
recount the events of the crusades with passion. But they 
are, at the same time, men of very narrow minds, witliout an 
idea beyond the little sphere in which they have lived; strangers 
to all science, full of prejudices, and incapable of forming any 
judgment whatever upon wlia>t passes around them, or upon 
the events which they relate. Open, on the contrary, the 
history of the crusades by William of Tyre: you will be sur- 
))rised to find almost an historian of modern times, a mind 
developed, extensive and free, a rare political understanding 
of events, completenes'* of views, a judgment bearing upon 
causes and effects. James de Vitry affords an example of a 
different kind of development; he is a scholar, who not only 
concerns himself with what has reference to the crusades, but 
also occupies himself with manners, geography, ethnography, 
natural history; who observes and describes the country. In 
a word, between the chroniclers of the first crusades and the 
historians of the last, there is an immense interval, which 
indicates a veritable revolution in mind. 

This revolution is above all seen in the manner in which 
each speaks of the Mahommedans. To the first chroniclers, and 
consequently to the first crusaders, of whom the first chroniclers 
are but the expression, the Mahommedans are only an object 
of hatred. It is evident that they knew nothing of them, 
that they weighed them not, considered them not, except 
under the point of view of the religious hostility which existed 
between them; we discover no trace of any social relation; 
they detested and fought them, and that was all. William of 
Pyre, James de Vitry, and Bernard the Treasurer, speak 
quite differently of the Mussulmans: one feels that, although 
fighting them, they do not look upon them as mere monsters; 
that to a certain point they have entered into their ideas; that 
they have lived with them* that there is a sort of relation, and 
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even a kind of sympathy established between tfiem. TA'illiaia 
of Tyre warmly eulogises Noureddin — Bernard the Trea- 
surer, Saladin. They even go so far as to compare the man- 
ners and conduct of the Mussulmans with those of the Chris- 
tians; they take advantage of the Mussulmans to satirize the 
Christians, as Tacitus painted the manners of the Germans 
in contrast with the manners of the Romans. You see how 
enormous the change between the two epochs must have 
been, when you find in the last, with regaM to the enemies 
of the Christians, to those against whom the crusades were 
directed, a liberty and impartiality of spirit which would have 
filled the first crusaders with surprise and indignation. 

U'liis, then, was the first and princip.al effect of the crusades, 
a great step towards the enfranchisement of mind, a great 
progress towards more eitemsive and liberal ideas. Commenced 
in the name and under the influence of religious creeds, the 
crusades removed from religious ideas, I will not say their 
legitimate influence, but the exclusive and despotic possession 
of the human mind. This result, doubtless altogether unfore- 
seen, was born of many causes. The first is evidently the 
novelty, extension, and variety of the spectacle which was 
opened *0 the view of the crusaders. It happened with them 
as with travellers. It is a common saying that the mind of 
travellers becomes enlarged; that the babit ot observing various 
nations and manners, and different opinions, extends the ideas, 
and frees the judgment from old prejudices. The same fact 
was accomplished among these travelling nations who were 
called crusaders: their minds were opened and elevated, by 
seeing a multitude of different tilings, and by observing other 
manners than tlieir own. They also found themselves iu 
juxtaposition with two civilizations, not only different from 
their own, but more advanced ; the Greek on tlie one hand, 
and the Mahointne<lan on the other. Tliere can be no doubt 
that the Greek society, altliough enervated, per\*erted, and 
falling into decav, had U|x)n the crusaders tlie effect of a more 
advanced, polislied, and enliglitened society tlian their own. 
The Maljoniniedan society afforded them a s|>ectacle tho 
same nature. It is curious to observe in the old chronicles 
the impr<issioa which the crusaders made u|k>d the Mussul 
mans; tliese latter regarded them at first as barbarians, as 
the ruJcil, most ferocious, ;ujJ most stupid chiaa ol men they 
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had ever seen. The crusaders, on their part, were struck with 
the riches and elegance of manners of the Mussulmans. To 
this first impression succeeded frequent relations between the 
two people. These extended and became much more important 
than is generally supposed. Not only had the Christians of 
the east habitual relations with the Mussulmans, but the 
west and the east became actpiaiiited, visited and mixed 
with each other. It is not long since that one of those 
scholars who honour France in the eyes of Europe, M. Abel 
Uemusat, discovered the existence of relations between the 
Mongol emperors and the Christian kings. Mongol ambas- 
sadors were sent to tlie Frank kings, to Saint Louis among 
others, to treat for an alliance with them, and to recommence 
the crusades in tlie common interest of the Mongols and tlie 
Christians against the l in ks. And not only were diplomatic 
and official relations thus established between the sovereigns; 
frequent and various natiunal relations were formed. 1 quote 
the words of M. Abel Uemusat.' 

“ Many Italian, French, and Flemish monks, were charged 
with diplomatic missions to the Great Khan. Mongols of 
ilistinction came to Rome, Barcelona, Vulentia, Lyons, Paris, 
London, Northampton; and a Franciscan of the kingdom 
of Naples was arelibishop of Pekin. His successor was a 
professor of theology of the faculty of Paris. But how many 
others, less known, were drawn after these, either as slaves, 
or attracted by the ilcsire for gain, or guided by curiosity 
into countries till then unknown! Cliance has preserved the 
names of some: tlie first who came to visit the king of 
Hungary, on the part of the Tartars, was an Englishman, 
banished from his country for certain crimes, and who, 
after wandering all over Asia, ended by taking service among 
the Mongols. A Flemish shoemaker met in the depths of 
Fai-ta^ a woman from Metz, named Ihiquette, who had been 
earned off from Hungary; a Parisian goldsmith, whose brother 
was ^tablished at Paris, upon the great bridge; and a young 
man from the environs of Rouen, who had been at the taking of 
Belgrade. He saw, also, Russians, Hungarians, and Flemiu^^s. 
A chorister, named Robert, after having travelled over 

' M-hnoirfs sur Us Relations PoHiiques des Princes Chretiens avec Us 
Ampereurs Mongols. Deuxieme Mcu»oire, pp. lot — lOT. 
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Eastern Asia, returned to finish bis days ui the cathedral of 
Chartres. A Tartar was purveyor of helmets in the army 
of Philip the Handsome; John de Plancarpin found near 
Gayouk a Russian gentleman, whom he calls Temer, who was 
serving as an interpreter; many merchants of Breslaw, 
Poland, and Austria, accompanied him in his journey to 
Tartary. Others returned wdth him by way of Russia; these 
were Genoese, Pisans, and Venetians. Two merchants, 
wliom chance had led to Bokhara, consented to follow a 
Mongol ambassador sent by Koulagou to Klioubilai. They 
sojourned several years both in China and Tartary, returned 
with letters from the Great Ehan to the pope; again returned 
to the Great Khan, taking with them the son of one of them, 
the celebrated Marco Polo, and again quitted the court of 
Klioubilai to return to Venice. Travels of this kind were not 
less frequent in the following century. Among the number are 
those of Sir John Mandeville, an English physician, of Oderic 
of Friuli, of Pegoletti, of William de Bouldeselle, and ccvernl 
others; and we may suppose, that those whose memorials are 
preserved, form but the least part of what were undertaken, and 
that there were at this period more per ons capable of executing 
long journeys than of writing an account of them. Many of 
these adventurers remained and died in the countries which 
they visited. Others returned to their country as obscure as 
when they left it; but with an imagination filled with what 
they had seen, relating it to their family, exaggerating, no 
doubt, but leaving around them, amidst absurd fables, useful 
remembrances and traditions capable of bearing fruit. Thus 
in Germany, Italy, and France, in tlie monasteries, in the 
castles of the lords, and even down to the lowest ranks of 
society, were deposited precious seeds destined before long 
to germinate. All these unknown travellers carried the ai’ts 
of their native land into the most distant countries, brought 
back other knowledge no less precious, and thus made, without 
being aware of it, more advantageous exchanges than all those 
of commerce. By these means, not only the trade in silk, 
porcelain, and Indian commodities was extended and facili- 
tated — new routes opened to commercial industry and activity 
— but, what was of much more importance, foreign manners, 
unknownnations, extraordinary productions, offered themselves 
in crowds to the minds of the I'liropeans, confined, since tlie fall 
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of iheHi'iiian empire, witliin too narrow a circl:. They began 
to know ihe value of the most beautiful, tlie moat populous, and 
the most anciently civilized of the four quarters of the globe. 
They began to study the arts, creeds, and idioms of its inha- 
bitants, and there was even talk of establishing a professorship 
of the Tartar language in the university of Paris. Romantic 
narrative, when duly discussed and investigated, spread on 
all sides more just and varied notions. Tlie world seemed 
to open on the side of the east; geography took a great stridf, 
and the desire for discovery became the new form wliich 
clothed the adventurous spirit of the Europeans. The idc-a 
of another hemisphere ceased to present itself as a paradox 
void of all probability, when our own became better known; 
and it was in searching for the Zipangri of Marco Polo that 
Christopher Columbus discovered the New World.” 

You see, by the facts which led to the impulsion of the 

crusades, what, at the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 

was the new and vast world which was thrown open to the 

European mind. There can be no doubt but that this was 

one of the most powerful causes of development, and of the 

freedom of mind which shone forth at the end of this creat 
event. ® 

There is another cause which merits observation. Down 
to the time of the crusades, the court of Rome, the centre of 
the church, had never been in communication with the laity, 
except through the medium of ecclesiastics, whether legates 
sent from the court of Rome, or the bishops and the entire 
clergy. There had always been some laymen in direct rela- 
tion with Rome; but, taken ail together, it was through the 
ecclesiastms that she communicated with the people. During 
the ^usades, on the contrary, Rome became a place of passage 
to the greater part of the crusaders, both in going and in 
returning. Numbers of the laity viewed her poUcy a^d 
mannera, and could see how much of personal inter^t in- 
fluenc^ religious controversy. Doubtless this new knowledge 

® hardihood till then unknown. ® 

When we consider the state of minds in general at th^ 
end of the crusades, aad particularly in ecclesiastical matters, 
t IS impossible not to be struck by one singular fact: religioim 
ideas experienced no change; they had not been renlac^ Kw 
contrary or even difforen! opiniL. Yet il 
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finitely more free; religious creeds were no longer the only 
sphere in which it was brought into play; without abandon- 
ing tliem, it began to separate itself from them, and carry 
itself elsewhere. Thus, at the end of the thirteenth century, 
the moral cause which had determined the crusades, whirl) 
at least was its most energetic principle, had vanished ; the 
moral state of Europe was profoundly modified. 

'I'lie social state had undergone an analogous change. 
Much investigation has been expended upon what was the 
influence of the crusades in this respect; it has been shown 
how they reduced a large number of fief-holders to tiie neces- 
sity of selling them to their sovereigns, or of selling charters 
to the boroughs in order to procure the means of following 
the crusade. It has been shown that by their mere absence, 
many of the lords must have lost the greater portion of tlieir 
])ower. Witliout entering into tlie details of this inquiry, we 
may, I think, resolve into a few general facts, the influence 
of tiie crusades upon the social state. 

They greatly diminished the number of petty fiefs and 
small domains, of inferior fief-holders; and they concentred 
property and power in a smaller number of hands. It is 
with the commencement of the crusades that we see the 
formation and augmentation of large fiefs, and great feudal 
existences. 

I have often regretted that there is no map of France 
divided into fiefs, as there is of its division into departments, 
aiTondissements, cantons, and parishes, in wliich all the fiefs 
sliould be marked, with their extent and successive relations 
and clianges. If we were to compare, with the aid of such a 
map, the state of France before and after the crusades, we 
should see how many fiefs had vanished, and to what a degree 
the great and middle fiefs had increased. This was one of the 
most important facts to which the crusades led. 

Even where the petty proprietors preserved their fiefs, 
they no longer lived as isolated as formerly. The great fief- 
holders became so many centres, around which the smaller 
ones converged, and near to which they passed their lives 
It had become necessary, during the crusades, for them to 
put themselves in the train of the richest and most powerful, 
to receive succour from him; they had lived with liim. par- 
taken of his fortune, gone through the same adventures, 
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Wlien the crusaders returned home, this sociability, this 
habit of living near to the superior lord, remained fixed 
in their manners. Thus as we see the augmentation of th-5 
gi’eat fiefs afte'" the crusade?, so we see the holders of those 
fiefs holding a nruch more considerable court in the interioi 
of their castles, having near them a larger number of gentle- 
men who still preserved their small domains, but did not 
shut themselves up within them. 

The extension of the great fiefs and the creation of a cer- 
tain number of centres of society, in place of the dispersion 
which formerly existed, are the two principal eflects brought 
about by the crusades in the heart of feudalism. 

As to the burghers, a result of the same nature is easily 
perceptible. The crusades created the great boroughs. Petty 
commerce and industry did not suflice to create borou<rhs 
such as the great towns of Italy and Flanders were. It was 
commerce on a great scale, maritime commerce, and especially 
that of the east, which gave rise to them; it was the crusades 
which gave to maritime commerce the most powerful impulsion 
it had ever received. 

Upon the whole, when we regard the state of society at 
the end of the crusades, we find that this movement of disso- 
lution, of the dispersion of existences and influences this 
movement of universal localization, if such a phrase be per- 
mitted, which had preceded this epoch, had ceased, by a move- 
ment with an exactly contrary tendency, by a movement of 
centralization. All now tended to approximation. The lesser 
existences were either absorbed in the greater, or were 

^ “““t society 

adduced, that all its progress was made. 

Ilf"" the end of the thirteenth 

and fourteenth centunes, neitlier people nor sovereiens 

any longer d^ired the crusades; they had no longer either 
need or dpire for them; they had been cast Into them 
by the impulsion of the religious spirit, and by the exclusive 
domination of rehgious ideas upon the whole existence- this 

energy. They had sought, too, in 
the crusades a new hfe, more extensive and more varied; they 
ww began to find it m Europe itself, in the progress of 
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in Asii*, when tliey had them to coinjuer at their own doors? 
Philip Augustus went to the crusades against his will: what 
could be more natural? He had to make himself king of 
France. It was the same with the people. The career of 
riche.a opened before their eyes; they renounced adventures 
for work. For the sovereigns, tlui place of adventures was 
supplied by policy; for the peo|)le, by work on a great scale. 
One single class of society still Imd a taste for adventure: 
this was that portion of feudal nobility who, not being in a 
condition to think of political aggrandizement, and not liking 
work, preserved their ancient condition and manners. They 
therefore continued to rush to the crusades, and attempted 
their revival. 

Such, in my opinion, are the great and true effects of the 
crusades: on one side, the extension of ideas, the enfran- 
chisement of mind; on the other, the aggrandizement of 
existences, and a large sphere opened to activity of all kind: 
they produced at once a greater degree of individual liberty, 
and of political unity. They aided the independence of man 
and the centralization of society. Much has been asked as 
to tile means of civilization— which they directly imported 
from the east; it has been said that the chief portion of tlie 
great discoveries which, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, called forth the development of European civilization — 
the compass, printing, gunpowder — were known in the east, 
and that the crusaders may have brought them thence. 
This, to a certain point, is true. But some of tliesc assertions 
are disputable. That which is not disputable is this influence, 
this general effect of the crusades upon the mind on one 
hand, and upon society on the other hand; they drew European 
society from a very straightened track, and led it into new 
and infinitely more extensive paths; they commenced that 
transformation of the various elements of European society 
into governments and peoples, which is the character of 
modern civilization About the same time, royalty, one of 
those institutions which have most powerfully contributed tc 
this great result, developed itself. Its history, from the birth 
of modern states down to the thirteenth century, will form 
ihe subject of my next lecture. 
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Ol.ject of tlie lecture— Iraportant part taken by royally In the history of 
Europe, aud in the history of the world— True causes of this importniice 
—Two-fold point of riew under which the insUtution of royally should 
be considered— 1st. Its true and permanent nature— It is the persouifi- 
caiton of the sovereignty of right— With what limits-2nd. Its flexililuv 
aud diversity— European royalty seems to be the result of various kiii.l’s 
of royalty— Of barbarian royaliy-Of imperial royalty— Of religious 

royally— Of feudal royally— Of modem royalty, properly so called, and 
Of I US true clioracter. 


In our last lecture, I attempted to determine the essential 
and distinctive character of modem European society, as 
compared with primitive European society; I believe that 

‘ ^ first numerous and vaiious, reduce themselves 

to two. on one hand the government, and on the other, the 

Ev of encountering the feudal nobility, the 

and^Sipf tfio dominant powers 

two fl ll»story, we find in modern Europe but 

go^eSntSiretun:;;^ 

our researches should conduct us Tfi- to which 

should see this grand result take birth,'* and p^Jresrilely 
develop and strenffihen . pi^ogiessiveiy 

J*I)0ch in which we may arrive’ at its origin? U wa^^^as" you 
have seen, between the twelfth and the sixteenth centu?t S 
he Blow and concealed work operated in Europe wldch h J 
Jea our society to tliia new form and definitive state Nv> 
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have likewise studied the first great event, which, in my 
opinion, evidently and powerfully impelled Europe in tlus 
direction, that is, tlie crusades. 

About the same epoch, almost at the moment that the 
crusades broke out, that institution commenced its aggrandize- 
ment, which has, perhaps, contributed more than anything to 
tiie formation of modern society, and to that fusion of all the 
social elements into two powers, the government and the 
l*eo|ile; royalty. 

It is evident that royalty has played a prodigious part in 
the history of European civilization; a single glance at facts 
suffices to convince one of it; we see the development of 
royalty marching with the .same step, so to speak, at least for 
a long period, as that oi society itself; the progress is mutual. 

And not only is the progress mutual, but whenever society 
advances towards its modern and definitive character, royalty 
seems to extend and prosper; so that when the work is con- 
summated, when there is no longer any, or scarcely any other 
important or decisive influence in the great states of Europe, 
than that of the government and the public, royalty is the 
government. 

And it has thus happened, not only in France, where the 
fact is evident, but also in the greater portion of European 
countries: a little earlier or a little later, under somewhat 
different forms, the same result is oflfered us in the history of 
society in England, Spain, and Germany. In England, for 
cxjimple, it was under the Tudors, that the ancient, peculiar 
and local elements of English society were perverted and dis- 
.solved, and gave place to the system of public powers; this 
also was tlie time of the greate.st influence of royalty. It was 
the same in Germany, Spain, and all the great European 
states. 

If we leave Europe, and if we turn our view upon the 
rest of the world, we sliall be struck by an analogous fact; 
we shall everywhere find royalty occupying an important 
position, appearing as, perhaps, the most general and perma- 
nent of in.stitutions, tlie most difficult to prevent, where it did 
not formerly exist, and the most difficult to root out where it 
had existed. From time immemorial it has possessed Asia. 
At llie discovery of America, all the great states there were 
found with different combinations, subject to the monarchical 
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aysteiD. When we pench-ate into the interior of Afi-lca, 
wherever we meet with nations in any way extensile, this is 
the prevailing system. And not only has royalty jic-notrated 
everywhere, but it has accommodated itself to the most 
diverse situations, to civilization and to barbarism, to manners 
the most pacific, as in China, for example, and to tlujsc in 
which war, in which tlie military spirit dominate. It has 
alike established itself in the heart of the system of castes, in 
the most rigorously classified societies, and in the midst of a 
system of equality, in societies which arc utter strangers to 
all legal and permanent cla>sificaiion. Here despotic and 
oppressive, there favourable to civilization and even to liberty, 
it seems like a head which may be placed upon a multitude of 
different bodies, a fruit that will spring from the most dissi- 
milar germs. 

In this fact, we may discover many curious and important 
consequences. I will fake only two. I he first is, that it is 
impossible such a result should be the fruit of mere cliance, of 
force or usurpation alone; it is impossible but tliat there 
should be a profound and powerful analogy between the 
nature of royalty, considered as an institution, and the nature, 
whether of individual man, or of human society. Doubtless, 
force IS intermixed with the origin of the institution; doubt- 
less, force has taken an important part in its progress; but 
when we meet witli such a result as this, when we see a great 

event developing and reproducing itself during the course of 

many centuries, and in the midst of such different situations, 
we cannot attribute it to force. Force plays a great part, aim 
an incessant one, in human affairs; but it is not their principle, 
thci^r pnmum tnoOtle ; above force and the part which it plays, 

** decides the totality of 

tlie body m the history of man. The body surely holds a 

■ V - ‘J'""””* whntevcr pmt force 

t^cs therein, it is not force which governs them, and which 

ln^enTpr'‘TM ^ and nioral 

forp« a ‘ conceal themselves under the accidents of 
fo ce and regulate the course of the society. Tt is a causi of 

IS kind, and not force, which gave success to royalty. 
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A second fact, and one which is no less worthy of remark, 
is tlie flexibility of the institution, its faculty of modifying, 
and adapting itself to a multitude of different circumstances. 
Mark the contrast: its fonn is unique, permanent, and simple; 
it does not offer that pi\Nligiou5 variety of combinations 
wliioh we see in other institutions, and yet it applies itself to 
societies which the least resemble it. It must evidently allow 
of 'jreat diversitv, and must attach itself, whether in man 
himself or in society, to many different cdements and priii- 
cipies. 

It is frC'ai not havinji considered the institution of royalty 
in its whole extent; from not having on the one hand pene- 
trated to its peculiar and flxed principle, which, whatever 
mav be the circumstances to which it applies itsell, is its 
verv es-ence and being — and on the other, from not having 
esthualed all the varieties to which it lends itself, a^d all 
the principles with which it may enter into alliance; it is, I 
sav. from not having considered royalty under tliis vast and 
twofold point of view, that the part taken by it in the 
history of the world has not been always comprehended, that 
its nat ure and effects have often been misconstrued. 

This is the work which I wish to go through with you, 
and in such a manner as to Uke an exact and complete esti- 
mate of the effecu of this institution in modem Europe, 
whether they have flowed from its own peculiar principles 
or tlie modifleations wliich it has undergone. 

There can be no doubt that the force of royalty, that moral 
power which is its true principle, does not reside in the sole 
and personal will of the man momentarily king;^ there can 
be no doubt that the people, in accepting it as an institution, 
philosophers in maintaining it as a system, have not intended 
or consented to accept the empire of the will of a man, essen- 
infllv narrow, arbitrary, capricious, and ignorant. 

Royalty is quite a distinct thing frc»m the will of a man, 
filthouith it presents itself in that form; it is the i>ersonifi- 
cation 'of the sovereignty of right, of that will, essentially 
reasonable, enlightened, just, and impartial, foreign and supe- 
rior to all individual wills, and which in vnrtue of this title 
has a ri-^ht to govern them. Such is the meaning of royalty- 
in the minds of nations, such the motive for their adh^ion. 

Is it true that there is a sovereignty of nght, a w ill which 
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possesses the right of governing men? It is quite certain 
that they believe so; because they seek, and constantly liave 
sought, and indeed cannot but seek, to place themsedves 
under its empire. Conceive to yourselves the smallest 
assembly of men, I will not say a people ; conceive that 
assembly under the submission to a sovereign who is only 
80 de fucto, under a force wliich Inis no right except that 
of force, which governs neither according to reason, justice, 
nor truth ; human nature revolts at eucli a supposition— 
it must have right to believe in. It is the supremacy of 
right which it seeks, tliat is the only power to which nmii 
consents to submit. What is history but the demonstra- 
tion of this universal fact ? What are the greater por- 
tion of the struggles which take place in the life of nations, 
but an ardent effort towards the sovereignty of right, so 
that they may place themselves under its empire ? And 
not only nations but philosophers believe in iU existence, and 
incessantly seek it. What are all the systems of political 
pliilosophy, but the search for the sovereign of right ? 
What is it that they treat of, but the question of knowing 
wlio has a right to govern society ? Take the theocraticaf, 
monarchical, aristocratical, or democratical systems, all of 
them boast of having discovered wherein the sovereignty of 
piglit resides; all promise to society that they will place it 
under the rule of its legitimate master. I repeat, this is the 

end alike of aU the works of philosophers, of all efforts of 
nations. 


How should they but believe in the sovereignty of rWH ? 
How should they but be constantly in search of it? Take th'! 

something to accom- 
piish, some influence to exercise, whether upon society in 

• n- -T u * •'» “embers, or upon n 

single indmduali there is evidently always a rule fortlns 

hction, a legitimate iv.ll to follow and apply. Whether 
you penetrate into the smallest details of social life, or whe- 
ther you elevate yourselves to the greatest events, you will 

everywhere encounter a truth to be proved, or a just and 
reasonable idea to be passed into reality. This is the 

Tvr.'®" philosophers and nations 

nave never ceased and never can cease to aspire. 

Up to what point can the sovereignty of right be lepresentcd 
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ill a general ami permanent manner by a terrestrial force or 
by abuman will? How far is such a supposition necessarily 
false ami dangerous? Wiiat should be thouglit in parti- 
cular of the personification of the sovereignty of right under 
the image of royalty? Upon what conditions, within what 
limits is this personification admissible ? Great questions, 
which I have not to treat of here, but which I could 
not resist pointing out, and upon which I shall say a word 
in passing. 

I aftinn, and the merest common sense will acknowledge, 
that tlie sovereignty of right completely and permanently can 
appertain to no one; that all attribution of the sovereignty ot 
right to any human power whatsoever, is radically false and 
dangerous. Hence arises the necessity for the limitation of 
all powers, whatever their names or forms may be; hence 
the radical illegitimacy of all absolute power, whether its 
origin be from conquest, inheritance, or election. People 
may differ as to the best means of seeking the sovereign of 
right; they may vary as to place and times; but in no place, 
no time, can any legitimate power be the independent pos- 
sessor of this sovereignty. 

This principle being laid down, it is no less certain that 
royalty, in whatever system it is considered, presents itself as 
the personification of the sovereign of right. Listen to the 
thcocratical system: it will tell you that kings are the image 
of God upon earth; this is only saying that they are the per- 
sonification of sovereign justice, truth, and goodness. Address 
yourself to the jurisconsults; they will tell you that the king 
is the living law; tliat is »o say, the king is the personification 
of the sovereign of right, of the just law, which has the 
right of governing society. Ask royalty itself, in the system 
of pure monarcliy; it will tell you that it is the personification 
of the State, of the general interest. In wliatevcr alliance 
and in whatever situation you consider it, you will always find 
it summing itself up in the pretension of representing and 
reproducing the sovereign of right, alone capable of legiti- 
mately governing society. ^ ^ 

There is no occasion for astonishment in all this. What 
are the characteristics of the sovereign of right, the cha- 
racteristics derivable from liis very nature? In the first jdace 
he is unique ; since there is but one truth, one justice, there 
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can be but one sovereign of riglit. He is pennanent, 
always the same ; truth never changes. He is placed in a 
superior situation, a stranger to all the vicissitudes and 
changes of this world; his part in the world is, as it were, 
that of a spectator and judge. Well! it is royalty which ex- 
ternally reproduces, under the most simple form, tlint which 
appears its most faithful image, these rational and natural 
characteristics of the sovereign of rigiit. Open the work in 
which Benjamin Constant has so ingeniously represented 
royalty as a neutral and moderating power, raised above the 
accidents and struggles of social life, and only interiering at 
great crises. Is not this, so to speak, the attitude of tlie 
sovereign of right in the government of human tilings? 
There must be something in this idea well calculated to im- 
press the mind, for it has passed with singular rapidity from 
hooks to facts. One sovereign made it in the constitution of 
Brazil the very foundation of his throne; there royalty is 
represented as a moderating power, raised above all activo 
powers, as a spectator and judge. 

Under whatever point of view you regard this institution, 
as compared with the sovereign of right, you will find that 
there is a great external resemblance, and that it is natural ibr 
it to have struck the minds of men. Accordingly, whenevei 
their reflection or imagination turned with preference towards 
tlie contemplation or study of the nature of the sovereign 
of right, and his essential characteristics, they have inclined 
towards royalty. As, in the time of the preponderance of 
religious ideas, the habitual contemplation of the nature of 
God led mankind towards the monarchical system, so wlicL 
the jurisconsults dominated in society, the habit of studyinir 
under the name of the law, tlie nature of the sovereign of 
nght, was favourable to the dogma of his personification in 
royalty. Ihe attentive application of the liuimm mind to the 
contemplation of the nature of the sovereignty of ri^^ht 
when no other causes have interfered to destroy the effect 

royalty, which presente 


Moreover, there are times peculiarly favourable to this 
pponification: these are the times when individual powers 
display themselves in the world with all their risks and 
caprices; times when egotism dominates in individual^ wliether 
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from ignorance and brutality, or from corruption. Then 
society, abandoned to the contests of personal wills, and unable 
to raise itself by tlieir free concurrence to a common and 
universal will, passionately long for a sovereign to whom all 
individuals may be forced to submit; and the moment any 
institution, beai'ing any one of the characteristics of tie 
sovereignty of right, presented itself, and promised its empire 
to society, society rallied round it with eager earnestness, like 
outlaws taking refuge in the asylum of a church. This is 
what has been seen in tbe disorderly youth of nations, such as 
we have surveyed. Royalty is admirably adapted to epochs 
of vigorous and fruitful anarchy, so to speak, when society 
desires to form and regulate itself, without knowing how to 
do ?.o by the free concord of individual wills. There are other 
times when, from directly opposite causes, it has the same 
recommendation. Why did the Roman empire, so nearly in 
a .state of dissolution at the end of the republic, subsist for 
nearly fifteen centuries afterwards, under the name of that 
empire, wliich, after all, was but a continual decay, a length- 
ened agony? Royalty alone could produce such an effect; that 
alone could hold together a society which selfishness inces- 
santly tended to destroy. The imperial power struggled for 
fifteen centuries against the ruin of the Roman world. 

Thus there are times when royalty alone can retard the 
dissolution of society, and times when it alone accelerates its 
formation. And in both these cases, it is because it represents 
more clearly and powerfully than any other form the sove- 
reignty of right, that it exercises this power upon events. 

From whatever point of view you may consider this insti- 
tution, and at whatever epoch, you will acknowledge then that 
its essential characteristic, its moral principle, its true and 
inmost meaning is the image, the personification, the pre- 
sumed interpreter of this unique, superior, and essentially 
legitimate will, which alone has the right of governing society. 

Let us now regard royalty from the second point of view, 
that is to say, in its flexibility, in the variety of parts which 
it has played, and the effects which it has produced; it is 
necessary tliat we should give the reason of these features, 
and determine their causes. 

Here we have an advantage; we can immediately enter 
upon history, and upon our own history. By a concourse of 
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singular circumstances, it has happened, that in modern 
Europe royalty has assumed every character under which it 
has shown itself in the history of the world. If I may be 
allowed to use an arithmetical expression, European royalty 
is the sum total of all possible species of royalty. I will run 
over its history from the fifth to the twelfth century; you 
will see how various are the aspects under which it presents 
itseli, and to what an extent we shall everywhere find this 
character of variety, complication, and conflict which belongs 
to all European c'vilization. 

In the fifth century, at the time of the great German in- 
vasion, two royalties are present; the barbarian and the 
imperial royalty, that of Clovis and that of Constantine; 
both differing essentially in principles and effects. Barbaric 
royalty is essentially elective; the German kings were elected, 
although their election did not take place with tiie same forms 
which we are accustomed to attach to the idea; they were 
military chiefs, who were bound to make their power freely 
acceptable to a large number of companions who obeyed (hem 
as being the most brave and the most able among them. 
Election is the true source of barbaric royalty, its primitive 
and essential characteristic. 

Not that this chai-acteristic in the fifth century was not 
already a little modified, or that different elements had not 
been introduced into royalty. The various tribes had had 
their chiefs for a certain time ; some families had raised 
themstdves to more trust, consideration, and riclies than others. 
Hence a commencement of inlieriiance; the chief was now 
mostly elected out of these families. This was the first differ- 
ing principle which became associated with the dominant prin- 
ciple of election. 

Aiiother idea, another element, had also already penetrated 
into barbaric royalty: this was the religious element. M^e 
find among some of the barbarous nations, among the Gotlis, 
for example, that the families of their kings descended from the 
tamihes of their gods, or from those heroes of whom they had 
made gods, such as Odin. This is the situation of the kin<-s 
of Homer, who sprang from gods or demi-gods, and by reason 
of this title were the objects of a kind of religious veneration, 
despite their limited power* 

Such, in the fifth century, was barb4aric royalty^ already 
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varying and fluctuating, altliough its primitive principle still 
dominated. 

I take imperial, Roman royalty; tliis is a totally diflerent 
thing; it is the personiflcation of the state, the heir of the 
sovereignty and majesty of the Roman people. Consider 
the royalty of Augustus and Tiberius; the emperor is the 
representative of the senate, the comitia, and the whole 
republic; he succeeded them, and they are summed up in his 
person. '^V’ho would not recognise this in the modesty of 
language of tiic first emperors; of those, at least, who were men 
of sense, and understood their situation? Tliey felt themselves 
in the presence of the late sovereign people who had abdi- 
cated in their favour; they addressed them as their represen- 
tatives and ministers. But, in fact, they exercised the whole 
power of the people, and that with the most formidable inten- 
sity. It is easy for us to understand such a transformation; 
we liave ourselves witnessed it; we have seen tlie sovereignty 
pass from the people to a man; that is the history of Napo- 
leon. lie also was the personification of the sovereign people; 
he unceasingly repeated to it, “ Who like me has been elected 
by eighteen millions of men ? Who like me is the repre- 
sentative of the people Uepvblujue Fran^aise ?” And when 
upon one side of his coinage we read, Xhe French Republic, 
and upon the other, Napoleon, Empereur, what does this 
mean, if not the fact wliich I have described, the people 
become king? 

Such was the fundamentil character of imperial royalty, 
which it preserved for the three first centuries of the empire* 
it was not till Diocletian that it took its definitive and com- 
plete form. It was then, however, upon the point of under- 
going a great change; a new royalty had almost appeared. 
Christianity laboured for three centuries to introduce tlie 
religious element into society. It was under Constantine 
that it met with success, not in making it the prevalent fact, 
but in making it play an important part. Here royalty presents 
itself under a different aspect; its origin is not earthly; tlie 
prince is not the representative of the public sovereignty; lie 
is the image of God, his representative and delegate. Power 
came down to him from above, while in imperial loyally 
it came from below, 'lliese are two utterly different situa- 
tions, and have entirely different results. The rights of 
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lilerty, political giiaranlecs arc diflicult to combine with 
the principle of religious royally; hut tlie principle itsell' is 
elevated, moral, and salutary. Let us sec iho idea which was 
formed of the prince in the seventh century, in the system of 
religious royalty. I take it from the canons of the councils 
of Toledo. 

“ The king is called king (rex,) because he governs justly, 
(rectc). If he act with justice {recte), he legitimately pos 
sesses the name of king; if he act with injustice, lie miserably 
loses it. Our fathers, therefore, said, wiih good reason: Jiex 
ejus, eris si Tecta fads, si autem non fads, nun eris. I'he two 
principal royal virtues are justice and truth, (science of tlie 
reason). 

“The royal power is bound, like the people, to respect the 
laws .... Obedience to tlie will of Tleaven, gives to us and 
to our subjects wise laws, which our greatness and that of 
our successors is bound to obey, as well us the whole populu* 
tion of our kingdom. . . . 

“ God, the creator of all tilings, in disposing the structure of 

tlie human body, has raised the head on higli, and has willed 

that the nerves of all the members should proceed therefi-om. 

And he has placed in the head the torch of tlie eyes, to the 

end tliat from thence may be viewed all things that might be 

prejudicial. He has established the power of intellect, 

charging it to govern all the members, and wisely to regulate 

their action It is first necessary, then, to regulate what 

relates to princes, to watch over their safety, and to protect 

their life, and then to order wliat relates to the people; so tliut 

m guaranteeing, as is fitting, the safety of kings, they at 

the same time guarantee, and more effectually, that of the 
people.”* ^ 

But m the system of religious royalty, another element, 
quite different from that of i*oyalty itself, almost always intro- 
duced Itself. A iww power took its place bv the side of it. 
a power nearer to God, to the source whence royalty emanates, 
than royalty itself: this was the clergy, the ecclesiastical 
power which interposed itself between God and kinerg and 
between kings and the people; so that royalty, the image of 
divinity, ran a chance of falling to the rank of an instrument 


‘ Forum Judinm, i. Ub. 1> ; til. i. I. 2, 1. 4 . 
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of the human interpreters of the divine will. This was a new 
cause of diversity in the destinies and effects of the institu- 
tion. 

Here, then, we see, what in the fifth century were the 
various royalties which manifested themselves upon the ruins 
of the Homan empire: the barbaric royalty, tlie imperial 
royalt)% and the rising religious royalty. Their fortunes were 
as various as their principles. 

In France, under the first race, barbaric royalty prevailed; 
there were many attempts of the clergy to impress upon it the 
imperial or religious character; but election in the royal 
family, with some mixture of inheritance and religious ideas, 
remained dominant. In Italy, among the Ostrogoths, imperial 
royalty superseded tlie barbarian customs. Theodoric asserted 
himself the successor of the emperors. You need only read 
Cassiodorus, to acknowledge this character of his government. 

In Spain, royalty appeared more religious than elsewhere; 
as the councils of Toledo were, I will not say the masters, but 
the influencing power, tlie religious character dominated, if 
not in tiie government, properly so called, of the Visigoth 
kings, at least, in the laws with which the clergy inspired 
them, and the language which it made them speak. 

In England, among the Saxons, barbarian manners subsisted 
almost entire. The kingdoms of the heptarchy were merely the 
domains of various bands, having each its chief. The military 
election is more evident there than elsewhere. Anglo 
Saxon royalty is the most perfect type of barbaric royalty. 

Thus from the fifth to the twelftli century, tliree kinds of 
royalty manifested themselves at the same time, in general 
facts; one or other of them prevailed, according to circuni 
stances, in each of the different states of Europe. 

The chaos was such at this epoch, that nothing universal 
or permanent could be established; and, from one vicissitude 
to another, we arrive at the eighth century, without royalty 
having anywhere taken a definitive character. Towards the 
middle of the eighth century, with the triumph of tlie second 
race of the Frank kings, events generalized themselves and 
became clearer; as they were accomplished upon a greater 
scale, tliey were better understood, and led to more results. 
You will shortly see the different royalties distinctly succeed 
and combine with each other. 
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At tlie time wlien llie Carlovingians replace the Jlcrovin- 
gians, a return of barbaric royalty is visible; election again 
appears. Pepin causes himself to be elected at Soissons. 
^Yhen the first Carlovingians give the kingdoms to their sons 
they take care to have them accepted by the chief persons 
in the states assigned them; when they make a partition, they 
wisli it to be sanctioned in the national assemblies. In a word, 
the elective principle, under the form of public acceptation, 
reassumes some reality. You bear in mind, that this change 
of dynasty was like a new invasion of the Germans in the 
west of Europe, and brought back some shadow of llieir 
ancient institutions and manners. 

At the same time we see the religious principle introduced 
more clearly into royalty, and playing therein a more im- 
portant part. Pepin was- acknowledged and crowned by the 
pope. He had need of religious sanction; it had already 
a great power, and he courted it. Charlemagne took the 
same precaution; religious royalty was developing. Still 
under Charlemagne this character did not do!ninate;'iinperial 
royalty was evidently what he attempted to resuscitate. 
Although he closely allied himself to the clergy, and made 
use of them, he was not cheir instrument. The idea of a 
gieat state, of a great political unity, the resurrection of the 
Homan empire, was the favourite idea, the dream of Charle- 
magne’s reign. He died, and was succeeded by Louis le 
Debonnaire. Every one knows what character the royal 
power instantly assumed; the king fell into the hands of the 
clergy, wlio censured, deposed, re-established, and governed 
hmi; religious royalty, late subordinate, seemed on tlie point 
of being established. 

Thus, from the middle of the eighth to the middle of the 
ninth century, the diversity of three kinds of royalty mani- 
fested itself in important, closely connected, and palpable 

After the death of Louis le Debonnaire, in the dissolution 
into which Europe fell, the three species of royally di<;aD- 
peared almost simultaneously; aU became confusion. After 
some time, when the feudal system prevailed, a fourth 
royalty presented itself, different from any that we have 
yet seen; this was feudal royalty. This is confused, and 
veiy difficult to define. It has been said that the kill® 
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in the feudal system was sovereign of sovereigns, lord of 
lords, that he held by sure ties, from one class to another, 
the entire society; that in calling around him his vassals, 
then the vassals of his vassals, he called the whole nation, 
and truly showed himself a king. I do not deny that this 
was the theory of feudal royalty; but it is a mere theory, 
which lias never governed facts. That general influence of 
the king by the means of an hierarchical organization, those 
ties whicli united royalty to the entire feudal society, are tlie 
dreams of publicists. In fact, the greater part of the feudal 
lords were at this epoch entirely independent of royalty; a 
large number scarcely knew the name, and had little or no 
connexion with it. All the sovereignties were local and 
independent : tiie title of king, borne by one of the feudal 
lords, expressed rather a remembrance than a fact. 

This was the state of royalty during the course of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. In the twelfth, with the reign 
of Louis le Gros, tlie aspect of things began to change. We 
more often find tlieking spoken of; his influence penetrated 
into places where hitherto he had never made way; his part 
in society became more active. If we seek by what title, we 
shall recognise none of the titles of which royalty had 
liitlierto been accustomed to avail itself. It was not as the 
lieir of the emperors, or by the title of imperial royalty, that 
it aggrandized itself and assumed more coherence; nor was 
it in virtue of election, nor as the emanation of divine 
power. All trace of election had disappeared, the hereditary 
principle of succession had become definitively established; 
and although religion sanctioned the accession of kings, the 
minds of men did not appear at all engrossed with the re- 
ligions character of the royalty of Louis le Gi'os. A new 
element, a character hitherto unknown, produced itself in 
royalty; anew royalty commenced. 

I need not repeat that society was at this epoch in a 
prodigious disorder, a prey to unceasing violence. So 
ciety had in itself no means of striving against this deplor- 
able state, of regaining any regularity or unity. The feudal 
institutions, those parliaments of barons, those seigneurial 
courts, all those forms under wliicli, in modern times, feu- 
flalism has been represented as a systematic and organised 
regime, all this was devoid of reality, of power; there was 
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nothing there which could re-establish order or justice; eo 
that, amidst this social desolation, none knew to whom to 
have recourse for the reparation of any great injustice, or to 
remedy any great evil, or in any way to constitute anything 
resembling a state. The name of king remained; a lord bore 
it, and some few addressed themselves to him. The various 


titles under which royalty had hitherto presented itself, 
although they did not exercise any great control, were still 
present to many minds, and on some occasions were reco- 
gnised. It sometimes happened that they had recourse to the 
king to repress any scandalous violence, or to re-establish 
something like order in any place near to his residence, or 
to terminate any difference whicli had long existed; he was 
sometimes called ujvjn to interfere in matters not strictly 
within liis jurisdiction ; he interfered as the protector of 
public order, as arbitrator and redresser of wrongs. The 
moral authority which remained attached to his name, by 
degrees attracted to him this power. 

Such is the character which royalty began to take under 
Louis le Gros, and under the administration of Sugcr. Tlien, 
for the first time, we see in the minds of men the idea, 
although very incomplete, confused, and weak, of a public 
power, foreign to the powers whicli possessed society, called 
to render justice to those who were unable to obtain it by 
Oldinary means, capable of establishing, or, at least, of com- 
manding order; the idea of a gi-cat magistrate, whose essen- 
tial character was that of maintaining or re-establishin'^ 
peace, of protecting the weak, and of ending differences 
which none others could decide. This is the entirely new 
character under which, dating from the twelfth century, 
royalty presented itself in Europe, and e^ecially in France, 

n royalty, a religious royalty, 

nor as an imperial royalty, that it exercised its empire; it 

pressed only a limited, incomplete, and accidental power 
power, as it were, (I know of no expression more exact 
of a great justice of peace for the whole nation. ' 

true origin of modern royalty; this, so to 
vital principle; that which has been developed 

laving T T ® ^ hesitate in 

of hbfn^ different epochs 

of history, we see the different characters of royalty reappear; 
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we see the various royalties which I have described attempt- 
ing by turns to regain the prepondeiance. Thus the clergy 
has always prcaclied religious royalty; jurisconsults labouied 
to resuscitate imperial royalty; and the nobles have some- 
times wislied to revive elective royalty, or the feudal. And 
not only liave the clergy, jurisconsults, and nobility, striven 
to make dominant in royalty such or such a character; it 
has itself made them all subservient to the airirrandizemcnt of 
its power; kings have sometimes represented themselves as 
the (hdegates of God, sometimes as the successors of the 
emperors, according to the need or inclination of the moment; 
they have illegitimately availed themselves of these various 
titles, but none of them has been the veritable title of 
modern royalty, or the source of its preponderating influence. 
It is, I repeat, as the depositary and protector of public 
order, of universal justice, and common interest — it is under 
the aspect of a great magistracy, the centre and union of 
society — that it has shown itself to the eyes of the people, and 
has appropriated their strength by obtaining their adhesion. 

You will see, as we advance, this characteristic of modern 
European royalty, wliich commenced at the twelfth century, 
under the reign of Louis le Gros, strengthen and develop 
itself, and became, so to speak, its political physiognomy. 
It is through it that royalty has contributed to the great 
result which characterizes European societies in the present 
day, namely, the reduction of all social elements into two, 
the government and the country. 

Thus, at the termination of tlie cru.^ades, Europe entered 
the path which was to conduct it to its present state; and 
royalty took its appropriate part in the gre.nt transformation. 
In our next lecture we shall study the different attempts 
made at political organization, from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century, with u view to maintain, by regulating it, 
the order, tlien almost in ruin. V/’e shall consider the efforts 
of feudali.sm, of the church, and even of the boroughs, to 
constitute society after its ancient principles, and under its 
piimitive forms, and thus defend themselves against the 
general metamorphosis which was in preparation. 
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Object of the lecture— -Attempts to reconcile the various soeial eto.aents of 
moderu Europe, and to make tliem live and act in common, in one ao- 
ciety, and under oue ceutrol power — 1st. Attempt at theocralical organi- 
zation — Why it failed — Four principal obstacles — Fouhs of Gregory V 1 1. 
—Reaction against the domination of the church — On the part of the 
people — On the part of the sovereigns— 2ud. Attempt at republican 
organization— Italian republics— Their defects— Towns in the south of 
France — Crusade of the Albigeoses — Swiss confederation— Boroughs of 
Flanders and the Rhine — Hanseatic league — Struggle between the 
feudal nobility and the boroughs— 3rd. Attempt at a mixed organization 
States-general of France ^Cortes of Spun and Poringnl — English 
parliament— Peculiar state of Germany— 111 success of iJl their attempts 
—From what causes — Gouerel tendency of Euru^te 

I WISH to determine correctly, and at the outset, the object o{ 
this lecture. 

You will recollect, tliat one of the first facts which struck 
us in the elements of ancient European society, was their 
diversity, separation, and independence. The feudal nobility, 
clergy, and boroughs, had a situation, law's, and manners, all 
entirely different; they were so many societies which governed 
themselveSi each upon its own account^ and by its own rules 
and power. They stood in relation and came in contact, but 
there was no true union; they did not form, properh' speak* 
mg, a nation, a State. 

societies into one has been accom- 
plished ; It is precisely, as you have seen, the distinctive 
tach the essential character of modern society. The ancient 
social elements are reduced to two, the government and the 
people; that is to say, the diversity has ceased, that simili* 
tude has led to union. But before this result was consum- 
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muted, and even with a view to its prevention, many efforts 
were tried to make all particular societies live and act in 
common, without destroying their diversity or independence. 
It w'as not wished to strike a blow in any way prejudicial to 
tlieir situation, privileges, or special nature, and yet to unite 
them in a single State, to form of them one nation, to rally 
tliem under one and the same government. 

All these attempts failed. The result which I have just 
mentioned, the unity of modern society, proves their ill sui- 
cess. Even in those European countries where some traces 
of the ancient diversity of social elements, in Germany, for 
example, where there is still a true feudal nobility and a 
bourgeoisie; in England, where a national church is in pos- 
session of special revenues and a particular jurisdiction, it is 
clear that this pretended distinct existence is but an appear- 
ance, an illusion; tliat these special societies are politically 
confounded with the general society, absorbed in the State, 
governed by the public powers, in subjection to the same 
system, and carried away in the current of the same ideas, and 
tlie same manners. I repeat that, where even the form of it 
still subsists, tlie independence of the ancient social elements 
has no reality*. 

Still these attempts to make them co-ordinate without 
transforming them, to attach them to a national unity without 
abolishing tlieir diversity, have held an important place in 
the history of Europe; they nartly fill the epoch which now 
occupies our attention, that epoch which separates primitive 
from modern Europe, and in which the metamorphosis of 
European society w’as accomplished. And not only has it 
occupied an important place therein, but it has also greatly 
influenced posterior events, and the manner in which the 
reduction of all social elements into two, the government 
and the public, has been brought about. It is, therefore, of 
consequence to properly estimate and thoroughly understand 
all the essays at political organization which were made from 
tlie twelfth to the sixteenth century, to ci-eate nations and 
governments, without destroying the diversity of the second- 
ary societies placed side by side. Such will be our business 
in this lecture. 

It is a difficult and even a painful task. These attempts at 
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political organization have not all been conceived and dirttctcd 
with a good intention; many of them have bad no other views 
but those of selfishness and tyranny. More than one, however, 
has been pure and disinterested; more than one has really had 
for its object the moral and social good of mankind. The 
state of incoherence, violence, and iniquity in which society 
was then placed, shocked great minds and elevated souls, and 
they incessantly sought the means of escaping from it. Still, 
even the best of these noble essays have failed; and so much 
courage and virtue, so many sacrifices and efforts, have been 
lost: is it not a heart-rending spectacle? There is even 
one thing still more painful, the source of a sadness still 
more bitter: not only have these attempts at social ameliora- 
tion failed, but an enormous mass of error and evil has bc<'i) 


mixed up therein. Despite the good intention, tlie greater 
part were absui’d, and indicated a profound iirnorancc of 
reason, justice, the rights of humanity, and the foundations 
of the social state; so that not only has success been wanting 
to mankind, but they have merited their failures. We lien’, 
then, have the spectacle, not only of the Iiard destiny of 
hunianity, but also of its weakness. One may here see how 
the merest instalment of truth sulK^'cs so to occupy the greatest 
minds, that they entirely forget all the rest, and become blind 
to everything wliich does not come within the straightened 
horizon of their ideas; how a mere glimjise of justice in a 
cause suftlces to make them lose sight of all the injustice 
which it involves and permits. Tin's outburst of tlie vices 
and imperfection of man, is, in my opinion, a contemplation 
even more melancholy than the misery of hie condition; his 
faults weigh more heavily upon me than his sufferings. The 
attempu which I have to describe, exhibit each of these 
ycctacles. It is necessary to go through with them, and to 
be just towards those men, those ages, who have so often 
gone astray, and have so cruelly failed, and who, notwith- 

standing, have displayed sucli high virtues, made such noble 
ettorts, mented so much glory ! 

The attempts at political organization formed from the 
rR'elfth to the sixteenth century, are of two kinds: the obiect 
01 tbe one was to bring about the predominance of a parti- 
cular social element, whetlier the clergy, the feudal nobility 
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or the borouglis; to make all the others subordinate to this, 
and on these terms to establish unity. '1 he other proposed 
to itself to reconcile all the particular societies, and make 
them act in cotninon, leaving to each its liberty, and guaran- 
teeing its share of influence. The first class of these attempts 
is much more liable to the suspicion of selfislincss and tyranny 
than the second. They liave, in fact, ofteinT been tainted 
uith these vices ; tliey are indeed, by their very nature, 
essentially tyrannical in their means of action. Some of 
tiicm, however, may have been — in fact, bare been — conceived 
with pure views for the good and progress of humanity. 

The first which presents itself is the attempt at a theo- 
cratical organization— that is to say, the design of subduing 
the various classes of society to the pi-inciples and empire of 
the ecclesiastical society. You will call to mind what I have 
said concerning the history of tiie cliurch. I have en- 
deavoured to show what principles have been developed 
within it, what was the share of legitimacy of cacli, how they 
were born of the natural course of events, what services they 
have rendered, and what evil they have brought about. I 
liave characterized the various states into whicli the church 
passed from the eighth to the twelfth century; I have shown 
the state of the imperial church, the barbarian, the feudal, 
and lastly, the theocratical church. I suppose these recol- 
lections to be present to your minds; I shall now endeavour 
to indicate what the clergy did to dominate in Europe, and 
why they failed. 

The attempt at theocratical organization appeared at a 
very early period, whether in the acts of tlie court of Koine, 
or in those of the clergy in general; it naturally resulted 
from the fiolitical and moral superiority of the church, but 
we shall find that it encountered, from the first, obstacles 
which, even in its greatest vigour, it did not succeed in 
removing. 

Tlie first was the very nature of Christianity. "WTioUy 
different in this respect from the greater number of religious 
creeds, Clii istianity w’as established by persuasion alone, by 
simply moral means ; it w’as never, from the time of its. 
birtli, armed with force. Jn the early ages, it conquered 
by the Word alone, and it only conquered souls. Hence it 
happened, that even after its triumph when the church was 
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in possession of great riches and consideration, we never find 
her invested with the direct government of society. Her 
origin, purely moral, and merely by means of persuasion, was 
found impressed in her condition. JShe luid much influence, 
but she had no power. She insinuated hersell into the 
municipal magistracies, she acted powerfully upon the em- 
perors and their agents, but she had not the positive adminis- 
tration of public affairs, the government, properly so called. 
Now a system of government — the theocratieal, or any other — 
cannot be established in an indirect manner by mere force of 
influence; it is necessary to administer, command, receive 


taxes, dispose of revenues, govern, in a word, actually to 
take possession of society. AVlien nations and governments 
are acted upon by persuasion, much may be effected, and a 
great empire exercised; but there would be no government, 
no system would be founded, the future could not be provider! 
for. Such has been, from its very origin, the situation of 
the Christian church; she has always been at the side of the 
government of society, but she has never removed it, ami 
taken its place ; a great obstacle which the attempt at tlieo- 
cratical organization could not surmount. 

She met, at a very early period, with a second obstacle. 
Tlie Roman empire once fallen, and tlie barbarian states 
founded, the church found herself among the conquered. 
The first thing necessary was to escape this situation ; 
tlie work slie had to commence by converting the con- 
querors, and thus raising herself to their rank. When 
this task was accomplished, and the church aspired to domi- 
nation, slie encountered the pride and resistance of tlie 
hmdal nobility. This was a great service rendered to 
I-.uiope by the feudal laity: in the eleventh century, nations 
were almost entirely subjected to tlie churcli— soverei'nis 
were scarce able to defend themselves; the feudal noliiUtv 
alone never revived the yoke of the clergy, never humbled 
tl emselves before it. One need only recal the general 
physiognomy of the middle ages to be struck by tlie singular 
mixture of haughtiness and submission, of blind credulity and 
freedom of mind, in the relations between the lay lords and 
the priests: we there see some wreck of their primitive con- 
dition. \ou will call to mind how I endeavoured to repre- 
wnt to you. the origin of feudalism, its flrst elements, and^ the 
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manner in whicli tlie elementarj feudal society was formed 
around the habitation of the ficf-holder. I remarked how, 
in that society, the priest was below the lord. >7611, there 
always remained in tlie heart of the feudal nobility a recol- 
lection and feeling of this situation; it always regarded itself, 
not only as independent of the church, but as superior 
to it, as alone called to possess and really govern the coun- 
try; it was always willing to live in concord with the 
florgy, but so as to guard its own interests, and not to give 
in to those of the clergy. Dui ing many centuries, it was the 
lay aristocracy which maintained the independence of society 
with regard to the church — that haughtily defended it when 
kings and people were subduciL It was the first to oppose, 
and perhaps contributed more than any other power to the 
luilure of the attempt at, a theocratical organization of society. 

A third obstacle was likewise opposed, of which, in general, 
hut little account has been held, and often even its etfects 
been misconstrued. 

Wherever a clergy liasseizetl upon society, and subjected it 
to a theocratical organization, it is upon a married clergy that 
this empire has devolved, upon a body of priests recruiting 
themselves from their own lK>soin, and bringing up their 
eliildren from their very birth in and for the same situation. 
Kxaminc history: look at Asia, Egypt; all tiie great theo- 
eraeios are the work of a clergy which is a complete society 
ill itself, w'hicli suffices for its own wants, and borrows 
iiotliing from without. 

Ily the celibacy of priests, the Cliristian clergy was in 
an entirely different position; it was obliged, in order to its 
perpetuation, to have continnai recourse to the laity; to seelc 
from abroad, in all social positions and professions, the means 
of duration. In vain did the csprit-de-corps labour after- 
wards to assimilate theso foi'cign elements; something of the 
origin of the new comers always I'emained; burghers or nobles, 
tliey always pi'cserved some trace of their ancient spirit, 
their former condition. Doubtless celibacy, in placing the 
Catholic clergy in an entirely special situation, foreign to the 
interC'U and common life of mankind, has been to it a chid 
cause of isolation; but it has thus unceasingly forced it into 
connexion wdth lay society, in order to recruit and renew 
itself tlicrefrera, to receive and undergo some part of the 
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moral revolutions which were accomplished in it; and I do not 
hesitate to say that this necessity, constantly renewing, has 
been much more prejudicial to Ihe success of the attempt at 
theocratical organization, than the esprit-de-corpSi strongly 
maintained by celibacy, has been able to promote it. 

The church finally encountered, within her own bosom, 
powerful adversaries to tills attempt. I^Iuch has been said 
concerning the unity of the church; and it is true she has 
constantly aspired to it, and in some respects has liajipily 
attained it. But let us not be deceived by the pomp of words, 
nor by that of partial facts. What society has presented 
more civil dissensions, or undergone more dismemberment 
than the clergy? What nation has been more divided, more 
disordered, more unfixed than the ecclesiastical nation? The 


national churches of tlie majority of European countries 
almost incessantly struggled against the court of Ruine; 
councils struggled against popes; heresies have been innu- 
merable and constantly renewing, schism always in readi- 
ness ; uowhere has there been such diversity of opinions, 
such fury in contest, such parcelling out of power. The 
internal life of the church, the divisions which have broken 
out in it, the revolutions which have agitated it, have, 
perhaps, been the greatest obstacles to the triumph of that 
organization which she has attempted to impose upon society. 

these obstacles were in action and visible in the very 
cradle of the great attempt which we have in review. They 
^ id not, however, prevent its following its course, nor its being 
in progress for many centuries. Its most glorious time, its day 
ol crisis, so to speak, was in the reign of Gregory VII., at the 
end of the eleventh century. You have already seen that the 
dominant idea of Gregory VII. was to subjugate the world to 

the clergy, the clergy to the papal power, and Europe to a 

npfmUf^ jegular theocracy. In this design, as fiir as it may be 
per^tted us to judge of events at such a distance, this great 

fW fp a revolutionist. The first was 

d'splaying his plan, of systematically 
the nature and rights of spiritual 

power, of drawing from them beforehand, liki an intractable 
logician, the most distant consequences. He thus menaced 
and attacked all the lay sovereignties of Europe, befo“ heh!. 
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assured of the means of conquering them. Success in human 
affairs is neither obtained by such absolute proceedings, no! 
in the name of pliilosophical argument. Moreover, Gregory 
VII. fell into tlie common error of revolutionists, that of 
attempting more than they can execute, and not taking the 
possible as the measure and limit of their efforts. In order to 
hasten the domination of his ideas, he engaged in contest with 
t)»e Empire, with all the sovereigns, and with the clergy itself. 
He hesitated at no consequence, nor cared for any interest, 
but haughtily proclaimed that he willed to reign over all 
kingdoms as well as over all minds, and tlius raised against 
him, on one side, all the temporal powers, wiio saw themselves 
in pressing danger, and on the other, the free-thinkers, who 
bi*gan to appear, and who already dreaded the tyranny over 
thought. Upon the whole, Greg'^ry ])erhaps compromised 
more than lie advanced the cause he wished to serve. 

It, however, continued to prosper during the whole of the 
twelfth and down to the middle of the thirteenth century. 
This is the time of the greatest power and brilliancy of the 
church, though I do not think it car. be strictly said that she 
made any great progress in that epoch. Down to the end of 
tlie reign of Innocent III. she rather cultivated than extended 
her glory and power. It was at the moment of her greatest 
apparent success that a popular reaction declared itself against 
Iter, in a large portion of Europe. In the south of France, 
the hei'csy of the Albigenses broke forth, which took posses- 
sion of an entire, numerous, and powerful community. Almost 
at the same time, in the north, in Flanders, ideas and desires 
of the same nature appeared. A little later, in England, 
Wickliff attacked with talent the power of the church, and 
founded a sect which will never perish. Sovereigns did not 
long delay entering the same path as the people. It was at 
tlie commencement of the thirteenth century that the most 
powerful and the ablest sovereigns of Europe, the emperors 
of the liouse of Hohenstaufen, succumbed in their struggle 
with tlie papacy. During this century, Saint Louis, the most 
jdous of kings, proclaimed the independence of the temporal 
power, and published the first Pragmatic Sanction, which has 
i een the basis of all others. At the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, the quarrel broke out between Pliilip 1^ 
Bel and Boniface VIII.; the king of England, Edward 
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was not more docile towards Rome. At this epoch, it is clear, 
the attempt at a theocratical organization has failed ; the 
clmrcli, henceforth, will be on tlie defensive ; she will n< 
longer undertake to impose her system ii|)on Kurope ; her 
only thought will he to preserve wliat slie has comiuered. It 
is from the end of the thirteenth century that tiie emancipa- 
tion of the European lay society really dates; it was then tliat 
the church ceased to pretend to the possession of it. 

Slie had long before renounced tins claim, in tlie very sphere 
in which she seemed to have hod the best chance of success. 
Long since, upon the very tlireshold of the churcli, around 
her very throne in Italy, theocracy had completely failed, and 
given place to an entirely different system^to that attempt at 
a democratical organization, of which the Italian republics are 
the type, and which, from the eleventh to the sixteenth cen 
tury, played so brilliant a part in Europe. 

You recollect what I have already related of the history of 
the boroughs, and the manner in which they were formed. 
Jn Xt^dy, their destiny was more precocious and powerful 
than anywhere else; the towns there were much more nume- 
rous and wealthy than in Gaul, Britain, or Spain; the Roman 
rnumcipal system remained more fuU of life and regular 


The country parts of Italy, also, were much less fit to be- 
come the hah^ation of their new masters, than those of the re«t 
ot Europe. They had everywhere been cleared, drained, and 
cultivated; they were not clothed with forests; here the bar- 

W?a"n TT foUo"' t'>e Imsards of the chase, or to 

i »{ Germany. Moreover, one 

Italy, the Campagia di Roma, and Ravenna, continued to 
depend upon the Greek emperors. Favoured by its dishmee 
from the sovereign and the vicissitudes of war the renX 

S ir&nart of tb''' developed 

driven out by Belisarius and Narses. The kinidom^of the 

bwt / "0 better in establishing Rself. Tim 

'ranks destroyed it; and, witliout destroying®the Lomburtl 
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|wpulutioi», Pepin and Cliarlemag;ne judged it expedient to 
form an alliance V’itli the ancient Italian population, in order 
to struggle against the recently conquered Lombards. The 
barbai'ians, then, were not in Italy, as elsewhere, the exclusive 
and undisturbed masters of the lainl and of society. Hence 
it was, that beyond the Alps, only a very weak, thin, and 
scattered feudalism was established. The preponderance, in- 
stead of passing into the inhabitants of the country parts, as 
Imd happened in Gaul, for example, continued to appertain to 
the towns. When this result became evident, a large portion 
of the fief-holders, either Irom free-will or necessity, ceased 
to inhabit the country, and settled in the cities. Barbarian 
nobles became burghers. You may imagine wliat power and 
superiority this single fact gave the Italian towns as com- 
pared with the other borouglis of Europe. What w’e liave 
remarked in these latter, was the inferiority and timidity of the 
jmpulation. The burghers appeared to us like courageous 
freed men painfully struggling against a master who was 
always at their gates. The burglicrs of Italy were very dif- 
ferent; the conquering niul the conquered population mixed 
within the same walls; the towns had not to defend them- 
selves from a neighbouring master ; their inhabitants were 
citizens, from all time free, at least tlie majority of them, who 
defended their independence and their rights against distant 
and foreign sovereigns, at one time against the Frank kings, 
at another against the emperors of Germany. Hence, tlie 
immense and Ciirly superiority of the towns of Italy: while 
elsewliere even the poorest boroughs were formed with infinite 
trouble, here we see republics. States arise. 

Thus is explained the success of the attempt at republican 
organization in this part of Europe. It subdued feudalism 
at a very early period, and became the dominant form of 
society. But it was little calculated to .spread or perpetuate 
itself; it contained but few germs of amelioration, tlie neces- 
sary condition to extension and duration. 

\\’lien we examine the history of the republics of’ Italy, 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth century, we are struck 
witli two apparently contradictory yet incontestable facts. 
AVe find an admirable development of courage, activity, and 
genius, and in consequence great prosperity; there is there 
a movement and liberty which is wanting to tlnj rest of 
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Europe Let us ask, what was the real condition of the in- 
habitants, how their life was pitssed, what was their share of 
happiness? Here the aspect changes; no liistorjr can he 
more melancholy and gloomy. There is, perhaps, no epoch 
or country in which the position of man appears to have 
been more agitated, subject to^ more deplorable mischances, 
or where we meet with more dissensions, crimes, and misfor- 
tunes. Another fact is manifest at the same time; in tin 
political system of the greater part of the republics liberty 
continually diminished. The want of security was sue)), 
that the factions were inevitably forced to seek refuge in a 
system less tempestuous though less popular than tliat witli 
which the state had commenced. Take the history of Florence, 
Venice, Genoa, Milan, Pisa; you will everywhere see tliat 
the general course of events, instead of developing liberty, 
and enlarging the circle of institutions, tends to contract 
it, and to concentre the power within the hand.s of a small 
number of men. In a word, in these republics, so energetic, 
brilliant, and wealthy, two things were wanting: security of 
life, the first condition of a social state, and the progress of 
institutions. 

Thence a new evil, which did not allow of the extension 
of the attempt at republican organization. It was from 
without, from foreign sovereigns, that the greatest danger 
was threatened to Italy. Yet this danger had never the 
effect of reconciling these republics and making them act 
in concert; they would never resist in common a common 
enemy. Many of the most enlightened Italians, accord- 
ingly, the best patriots of our time, deplore the repub- 
lican system of Italy in the middle ages as the real cause ol 
its never having become a nation. It was parcelled out, they 
say, into a multitude of petty people, too much under the 
control of their passions to allow of their confederating, or 
constituting themselves a state. They regret that their 
country, like the rest of Europe, has not passed through n 
despotic centralization, which would have formed it into a 
nation, and have rendered it independent of foreigners, 
ft seems, tlien, that the republican organization, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, did not contain within 
itself, at this epoch, the principle of progress, of duration, 
extension — that it had no future^ Up to a certain point, one 
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may compare the organization of Italy in the middle ages to 
that ot aiu-ient Greece. Greece also was a country full of 
petty republics, always rivals and often enemies, and some- 
times rallying towards a common end. The advantage in 
this comparison is entirely with Greece. There cat) be no 
doubt that, although history gives us many instances of 
iniquity in them, too, there was more order, security, and 
justice, in the interior of Athens, Lacedtemon, Thebes, than 
in the Italian republics. Yet how shc'rt was the political 
existence of Greece! AVhat a principle of weakness existed 
in that parcelling out of power and territory! When Greece 
came in contact wdth great neighbouring states, with Mace- 
donia and Rome, she at once succumbed. Tliese small 
republics, so glorious and still so flourishing, could not form 
a coalition for defenr'- How much stronger was the reason 
for the same result happening in Italy, where society and 
human reason had been so much less developed and less firm 
than among the Greeks. 

If the attempt at republican organization had so little 
chance of duration in Italy, where it had triumphed, where 
the feudal system liad been vanquished, you may easily con- 
ceive that it would much sooner succumb in the other parts 
of Europe. 

I will rapidly place its destinies before you. 

Tliere was one portion of Europe which bore a great 
resemblance to Italy; this was the South of France and the 
neiglibouiiiig Spanish provinces, Catalonia, Navarre, and 
Biscay. There likewise the towns had gained great develop- 
ment, importance, and wealth. Many of the petty lords 
were allied with the burghers; a portion of the clergy had 
likewise embraced their cause; in a word, the country was in 
a situation remarkably analogous to that of Italy. Accord- 
ingly, in the course of the eleventh century, and at the com- 
mencement of the twelfth, the towns of Provence, Languedoc, 
and Aquitaine, aimed at a political flight, at forming them- 
selves into independent republics, just like those beyond the 
Alps. But the south of France was in contact with a very 
strong feudalism, that of the north. At this time occurred 
tlie heresy of the Albigenscs, and war broke out between feudal 
and municipal Francre. You know the history of tlie 
crusade against the Albigcnses, under Simon de ilontfort. 
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This was tlie contest of tlie feudalism of the north against 
the attempt at cieniocratieal organization of the -south. 
Despite the southern patriotism, the north carried the day; 
political unity was wanting in the souti), and civilization 
was not sulHeleiitly advanced for men to supply its place by 
concert. The attempt at republican organization was put 
down, and the crusade re*estabHsIied the feudal system in 
the south of France. 

At a later period, the republican attempt met with better 
success in the mountains of Switzerland. There the theatre 
was very straitened: they had only to struggle against a 
foreign sovereign, who, although of a superior force to the 
Swiss, was by no means among the most formidable sove- 
reigns of Europe. The struggle was courageously sustained. 
The Swiss feudal nobility allied themselves in a great mea- 
sure willi the towns; a powerful succour, which, however, 
alter^ the nature of the revolution which it aided, and 
imprinted upon it a more aristocratic and less progressive 
character than it seemed at first intended to bear. 

I now pass to the north of France, to the boroughs of 
Flanders, the banks of the Ithine, and the Hanseatic league, 
There the democratical organization triumphed fully in°the 
interior of the towns; yet we perceive, from its outset, that 
it was not destined to extend itself, or to take entire posses- 
sion of society. The boroughs of the north were surrounded 
and oppressed by feudalism, by lords and sovereigns, so that 
they were constantly on tlie defensive. It is clear that all 
they did was to defend themselves as well as they could, they 
essayed no conquests. They preserved their privilerres, but 
-remained shut up within their own walls. There the demo- 
cratical organization was confined and stopped short; if we 
go elsewhere, into the country, we do not find it 

You see what was the state of the republican attempt; tri- 

of success or pro- 

g^; vanquished m the south of Gaul; viotorious on a 
small scale, m tlie mountains of Switzerland; in the north, in 
the boroughs of Fianders, the Rhine, and the Hanseatic 

beyond the town walls. 
^U\\, in this position, evidently inferior in force to the other 
^enienls of society, it inspired tlie feudal nobility with a nro- 
^gious terror, ilie lords were jealous of the wealtli of the 
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boroughs, aiul feared their power; the democratical spirit 
penetrated into tlie rural districts; the insurrections of the 
])easants became more frequent and obstinate. A great coa- 
lition was formed among the feudal nobility against tlie bo- 
roughs, almost tiiroughout Europe. The party was unequal; 
the boroughs were isolated; there was no understanding or 
communication between them; all was local. There existed, 
indeed, a certain sympathy between the burghers of various 
countries; the successes or reverses of the towns in Flanders 
in the struggles with the dukes of Burgundy, certainly 
excited a lively emotion in the French towns ; but tin's 
emotion was transitory and without result; no tie, no real 
union, was established; nor did the boroughs lend strength 
to one another. Feudalism, then, had immense advantages 
over them. But, itself divided and incoherent, it did not 
succeed in destroying them. "When the struggle had lasted 
a certain time, when they liad acquired the conviction that a 
complete victory was impossible, it became necessary to ac- 
knowledge the petty republican burghers, to treat with them, 
and to receive them as members of the state. Then a new 
order commenced, a new attempt at political organization, 
that of mixed organization, the object of which was to re- 
c(»ncile all the elements of society, the feudal nobility, the 
l)r.rouglis, clergy, and sovereigns, and to make tliein live and 
act together, in spite of their profound hostility. ^ 

All of you know what are the States-general in France, 
tliC Cortes in Spain and Portugal, the Parliament in England, 
and the Diets in Germany. You know, likewise, what were 
the elements of these various assemblies; the feudal nobility, 
the clergy, and the boroughs, collected at them with a view 
to unite themselves into a single society, into one state, under 
one law and one power. Tliey all, under various names, ha\e 

the same tendency and design. i • 

1 sliall take, as the type of this attempt, the fact which is 
the most interesting and the best known to us, namely, the 
States-general in FVance. I say the best known to us; yet I 
am convinced that the name of States-general awakens in 
your minds only vague and incomplete ideas. None of you 
can say w’hat there was fixed or regular in the States-genem 
of France, what was the number of their members, what tnd 
subjects of deliberation, or what the periods of convocation 
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and the duration of sessions; notliing is known of these things; 
it is impossible to draw from Ijistory any clear, general, or 
universal results as to this subject. Wlien wo examine closely 
the character of these assemblies in the history of France, 
they look like mere accidents, political last resource alike for 
people and kings; as a last resource for kings wltcn they liad 
no money, and knew not how to escape from their embarrass- 
ments; and as a last resource for the people wlien the evil 
became so great tliat they knew not what remedy to apply 
fhe nobihty were present in the Statcs-gcneral; the clergy 
likewise took part in tiiem; but they came full of bidifrcrcime. 
tor they knew that this was not their great means of action, 
that they could not promote by it the real part t! ey took in 
the government. Tlie burghers themselves were scarcely 
more eager about it; it was not a right which tliey took an 
interest in exercising, but a necessity wliich lliey tolerated. 

M- character of the political activity of 
those assemblies. They were sometimes utterly insignificant 
and sometimes terrible. If the king was the sLnge'st, thei^ 
humility and docility were carried to an extreme ; if the 

of the crown w^ unfortunate, if it had absolute need 

of the States, tliey fell into faction, and became the iLtru- 

Srs ambitious 

emanated from the States-ceneral Tt I ? f 
supposed that they were withont ntiiv ^ however, be 

had a moral effect; of wldch too ^ I?."' T'-’ 

taken; they have been from « l>^tle account is generally 

against political servitude, n x "1 to another, a protest 

tutelary prlncTpliTV» tamplf 

right to impose taxes, to interfere i.rits o\raff 

.".pose a responsibility „,mn the agents of ^mver *' 

That these maxims have never Derish^^r? in v 

® ^ " - 

•t^ thoughts, the remembrances and ”gMsTf’ Hhm tyr' Th" 
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Statcs-gv-ncral have possessed tliis virtue, but they have never 
‘wen a means of government; they have never entered into 
die political organization; they have never attained the end 
for wliicli they were formed, thai is to say, the fusion into 
a single body of the various societies which divided tlis 
country. 

The Cortes of Spain and Portugal offer us the same result. 
In a thousand circumstances, however, they are different. 
Tlie importance of the Cortes varies according to place 
and time; in Aragon, and Biscay, amidst the debates con- 
cerning the succession to the crown, or the struggles against 
the Moors, they were more frequently convoked and more 
powerful. In certain Cortes, for example, in tlioseof Castile, 
in 1370 and 1373, the nobles and tlie clergy were not culled. 
There is a crowd of details which it is necessary should be 
taken into account, if we look closely into events. Butin 
the general view to which I am obliged to confine myself, it 
may be said of the Cortes, as of the Statcs-gc^eral of France, 
that they have been an accident in history, and never a sys- 
tem, political organization, or a regular means of government. 

The destiny of Kngland was different. I shall not now 
enter upon this subject in detail. I propose to devote one 
lecture especially to the political life of England ; I shall 
now merely say a few words up'>n the causes which have 
imparted to it a direction entirely different from that of the 
continent. 

And first, there were no great vassals in England, no sub- 
ject in a condition to strive personally against royalty. The 
English barons and great lords were obliged to coalesce in 
order to resist in common. Thus have prevailed, in the high 
aristocracy, the principle of association and true political 
manners. Moreover, English feudalism, the petty fief-holders, 
have been gradually led, by a series of events which I cannot 
enumerate at present, to unite themselves with the burghers, 
to sit with them in the House of Commons, which thus pos- 
sessed a power superior to that of the continental assemblies, 

H force truly ca[)able of influencing the government of the 
country. Let us see what was the state of the British par- 
liament in the fourteenth century. Tlie House of Lords w.as 
the great council of the king, a council actively associated in 
the exercise of power. The House of Commons, composed 
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of the deputies of the petty fief-holders, and of burghers, took 

scarcely any part in the government, properly so called, hut 

it established rights, and very energetically defended private 

and local interests. The parliament, considered as a whole, 

did not yet govern, but it was already a regular institution, 

a means of government adopted in principle, and often, in 

fact, indispensable. Ihus the attempt at junction and alliance 

between the various elements of society, with a view to forn» 

of them a single political body, a regular State, was success- 

lul in England, while it had failed everi'where on the con- 
tinent. 


I shaU say but a few words as to Germany, and those 
only to indicate the dominant character of its history. 
There, the attempts at fusion, unity, and general political 
organization, were followed with little ardour. The various 

in and independent 

timn in the rest of Europe. If a proof is wanted, one may 

be found m modern times. Germany is the only country 

i ^ nor the Sclavonian 

nations, which entered at so late an age into the system of 

European civilization. Germany is likewise the only coun- 

p4trveTte Sovereigns remained; whicli 

wTerei-L Tt r existence and 

Mvcreie,nty. It is clear that the attempt to combine in a 

! 'f elements of primitive European society has 
there had much less activity and effect than elsewhere 

unity; tv:;r„g ^ 

too various in exist^i yeuoo jocal, too special, too narrow 

neither generallme^n^rte^ 

trolling particular n 

and vigorous minds had no idp« ”^®st elevated 

‘ospeak, grind together nU these incoh“er"kt“ n^’; TA:: 
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first necessary that a powerful centralization of interest, laws, 
manners, and ideas, should be brought about; in a word, it 
was necessary that a public power and public opinion should 
arise. We have arrived at the epoch when this great work 
was consummated. Its first symptoms, the state of mind 
and manners during the course of the fifteenth century, the 
tendency towards the formation of a central government, and 
a public opinion, will form the suhiect of our next lecture. 
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Object of tile lecture— Special character of the fiAeenth centurjr-^Progrrf • 
aive ceiiirnlizatioii of nationa and gorenuseDts — 1st. Of France — For* 

znation of the national French spirit^Gorenunent of Louis XI ?nd. 

Of Spain — ilnl. Of Germany— dth. Of England— Otb. Of Italy — Origin 
of the external relations of states and of diplomacy — Movement in re- 
ligious ideas — Attempt at oristocratical reform — Council of Constance 
and Basle— Attempt at popular reform— John Huss— .Begcoeralion of 
literature — Admiration for antiquity — Classical school, or free-thinkers 
—General activity — Voyages, discoveries, inventions — Conclusion. 


We touclt the threshold of modern history, properly so 
called — the threshold of that society which is our own, of 
which the institutions, opinions, and manners were, forty 
years ago, those of France, are still those of Europe, and still 
exercise so powerful an influence upon us, despite the meta- 
morphosis brought about by our revolution. It was with 
the sixteenth century, as I have already said, that mo- 
dern society really commenced. Before entering upon it, 
recal to your minds, I pray you, the roads over which 
we ha^ passed. We have discovered, amidst the ruins 
ot the Roman empire, all the essential elements of the Eu- 
rope of the present day; we have seen them distinguish 
and ag^andize ^emselves, each on its own account, and 
independently. We recognised, during the first epoch of 
history,^ the constant tendency of these elements to sepa- 
ration, isolation, and a local and special existence. Scarcely 
was this end obtained— scarcely had feudaUsm, the boroughi 
and the clergy each taken its distinct form and place, thm 
them tending to approach each other, to reunite, and 
form themselvM into a general society, into a nation and 

O 2 
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a govenmient. In order to arrive at this result, the various 
countries of Europe addressed themselves to all the diffe- 
rent systems which co-existed in its bosom; they demanded 
the principle of social unity, the political and moral tie, 
from theocracy, aristocracy, democracy, and royalty. Hitherto, 
all these attempts had failed; no system or influence had 
known how to seize upon society, and by its emj)ire to insure 
It a truly public destiny. We have found the cause of this 
ill success in the absence of universal interests and ideas. 
We liave seen that all was, as yet, too special, individual, 
and local; that a long and powerful labour of centraliza- 
tion was necessary to enable society to extend and cement 
itself at the same time, to become at once great and regu- 
lar — an end to which it necessarily aspired. This was the 
state in wliich we left Europe at the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

She was far from understanding her position, such as I 
have endeavoured to place it before you. She did not know 
di^tinctly what she wanted or what she sought; still she ap- 
plied herself to the search, as if she knew. The fourteenth cen 
tury ciosed. Europe entered naturally, and, as it were, instinc- 
tively, the path which led to centralization. It is the charac- 
teristic of the fifteenth century to have constantly tended to 
tills result; to have laboured to create universal interests and 
ideas, to make the spirit of speciality and locality disappear, 
to reunite and elevate existences and minds; in fine, to 
create, what had hitherto never existed on a large scale, 
nations and governments. The outbreak of this fact belongs 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; it was in the 
fifteenth that it was preparing. It is this preparation which 
we have to investigate at present— this silent and concealed 
work of centralization, whether in social relations or ideas, a 
work accomplished by the natural course of events, without 
premeditation or design. 

Thus man advances in the execution of a plan which re 
has not himself conceived, or which, perhaps, he does nut 
even understand. He is the intelligent and free artificer 
of a work which does not belong to him. He does not re- 
cognise or comprehend it until a later period, when it mani 
fests itself outwardly and in realities; and even then he 
vmderstands it but very incompletely. Tet it is by him, it ie 
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by the development of his intellect and his liberty that it is 
accomplished. Conceive a great macliine, of which the idea 
resides in a single mind, and of which the different pieces 
are confided to different workmen, who are scattered, and are 
strangers to one another; none of them knowing the work ns 
a whole, or the definitive and general result to which it con- 
curs, yet each executing with intelligence and liberty, by 
rational and voluntary acts, tliat of which he has the charge. 
So is the plan of Providence upon the world executed by 
the hand of mankind; thus do the two facts which manifest 


themselves in the history of civilization co-exist; on the one 
hand, its fatality, that which escapes science and the human 
will-— and on the other, the part played therein by the liberty 
and intellect of man, that which he infuses of his own will by 
his own tliought and inclination. 

In order properly to comprehend the fifteenth century — to 
obtain a clear and exact idea of this prelude, as it were, of 
modern society— we will distinguish the different classes of 
facte. We will first examine the political facts, the changes 
wmch have tended to form both nations and governments. 
Thence we will pass to moral facte; we will observe the 
changes wliich have been produced in ideas and manners, 
and we will thence deduce what general opinions were in 
preparation. As regards political facts, in order to proceed 
simply and quickly, I will run over all the great countries 
ot iLurope, and show you what the fifteenth century made of 
them— in what state it found and left them. 

I shall commence with France. The last half of the four- 
^nth century and the first half of the fifteenth were, as you 
i! of great national wars— the wans against the 

oHrtJ 'T.l struggle for the independence 

A ffW? rf 1 • “gainst a foreign dominion. 

S I with what ardour, despite a 

dissensions and treasons, all classes of society in 

fSa took pos- 

^ tke feudal nobil.ty the burghers, and even the 

peasants. If there were nothing else to show the nonular 

dmracter of the event than the history of Joan of A?c, it 

'0^0‘ont proof. Joan of Arc sprang 
troni the people. It was by the sentiments, creed and naa“ 
suns of the people that she was inspired and sustained. Shs 
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was looked ujjon with distrust, scorn, and even enmity, by 
the people of the court and the chiefs of the army; but she 
had the soldiers and the people ever on her side. It was 
the peasants of Lorraine who sent her to the succour of the 
burghers of Orleans. No event has more strikingly shown 
the popular character of this war, and the feeling with which 
the whole country regarded it. 

Thus began the formation of French nationality. Up to 
the reign of the Valois, it was the feudal character which 
dominated in France; the French nation, the French mind, 
French patriotism, did not as yet exist. "With the Valois 
commenced France, properly so called. It was in the course 
of their wars, through the phases of their destiny, that tlie 
nobility, the burghers, and the peasants, were for the first 
time united by a moral tie, by the tie of a common name, a 
common honour, and a common desire to conquer the enemy. 
But expect not to find there as yet any true political spirit, 
nor any great purpose of unity in the government and insti- 
tutions, such as we conceive them in the present day. Unity, 
in the France of this epoch, resided in its name, its national 
honour, and in the existence of a national royalty, what- 
ever it might be, provided the foreigner did not appear 
therein. It is in this way that the struggle against the 
English powerfully contributed to the formation of the 
French nation, to impel it towards unity. At the same 
time that France was thus morally forming herself, and the 
national spirit was being developed, slie was also forming 
herself materially, so to speak — that is to say, her territory 
was being regulated, extended, strengtliened. This was the 
period of the incorporation of the greater part of the provinces 
which have become France. Under Charles VII., after the 
expulsion of the English, almost all the provinces which they 
had occupied, Normandy, Angoumois, Touraine, Poitou, 
Saintonge, &c., became definitively French. Under Louis 
XL, ten provinces, three of which were afterwards lost and 
regained, were united to France; namely, Roussillon and 
Cerdagne, Burgundy, Franche-Comte, Picardy, Artois, 
Provence, Maine, Anjou, and Perche. Under Charles VIII 
and Louis XII., the successive marriages of Anne with 
these two kings brought us Brittany. Tlius, at the same 
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epoch, and during the course of the same events, the national 
territory and mind were forming together; moral and mate- 
rial France conjointly acquired strength and unity. 

Let us pass from the nation to the government; we shall 
see the accomplishment of similar facts, shall move towards 
the same result. Never had tlie French government been 
more devoid of unity, connexion, and strength, than under 
tlie reign of Charles VI. and during the first part of that 
of Charles VII. At the end of this latter reign, the aspect 
of all things changed. There was evidently a strengthening, 
extending, and organizing of power; all the great means 
of government — ^taxes, military force, law, — were created 
upon a great scale, and with some uniformity. This was 
the time of the formation of standing armies — free companies, 
cavalry — and free archers, infantry. By these companies 
Charles VII. re-established some order in those pro- 
vinces which had been desolated by the disorders and 
exactions of the soldiery, even after war had ceased. 
All contemporary historians speak with astonishment of 
the marvellous effects of the free companies. It was at the 
same epoch that the poll-tax, one of the principal revenues 
of the kingdom, became perpetual; a serious blow to the 
liberty of the people, but which powerfully contributed to 
the regularity and strength of the government. At this 
time, too, the great instrument of power, the administration 
of justice, was extended and organized; parliaments multi- 
plied. There were five new parliaments constituted within 
a very short period of time: under Louis XI., the parliament of 
Grenoble (in 1451), of Bordeaux (in 1462), and of Dijon 
(1477); underLouis XU., the parliaments of Rouen (in 1499) 
and of Aix (in 1501). The parliament of Paris, also, at this 
time greatly increased in importance and firmness, both as 
regards the administration of justice, and as charged with the 
policy of its jurisdiction. 

Thus, os regards milita^ force, taxation, and justice, 
that is, in what constitutes its very essence, government in 
trance, in the fifteenth century, acquired a character of 
permanence and regularity hitherto unknown; public power 
Icfinitively took the place of the feudal powers. 

At the same time another and far different change wsa 
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brought about; a change which was less visible, and which 
has less impressed itself upon historians, but which was per- 
liaps of still more_ importance — namely, the change which 
Louis XL effected in the manner of governing. 

Much has been said concerning the struggle of Louis XL 
against the high nobles of the kingdom, of their abasement, 
and of his favour towards the burghers and the lower classes, 
^riiere is truth in this, although much of it is exaggerated; it 
is also true, that the conduct of Louis XL towards tlie 
different classes oftener troubled than served the state. But 
he did something much more important. Up to tliis time, 
tlie government had proceeded almost entirely by force and 
by material means. Persuasion, address, the managing men’s 
minds, and leading them to particular views, in a word, 
policy — policy, doubtless, of falsehood and imposition, but 
also of management and prudence, bad hitherto been but 
little attended to. Louis XI. substituted in the government 
intellectual in place of material means, artifice instead of 
force, the Italian policy in place of the feudal. Look at the 
two men whose rivalry occupies this epoch of our history, 
Charles le Tem^raire and Louis XI. Charles was the repre- 
sentative of the ancient form of governing; he proceeded 
by violence alone, he appealed incessantly to war, he was 
incapable of exercising patience, or of addressing himself to 
the minds of men in order to make them instruments to his 
success. It was, on the contrary, the pleasure of Louis XL 
to avoid the use of force, and take possession of men indi- 
vidually by conversation, and the skilful handling of interests 
and minds. He changed neither the institutions nor the ex- 
ternal system, but only the secret proceedings, the tactics ot 
power. It was left for modern times to attempt a still greater 
revolution, by labouring to introduce, alike into political 
means as into political ends, justice instead of selfishness, and 
publicity in place of lying fraud. It is not less true, however, 
that there was great indication of progress in renouncing the 
continual employment of force, in invoking chiefly intellectual 
superiority, in governing through mind, and not by the ruin 
of existences. It was this that Louis XI. commenced, by 
force of his high intellect alone, amidst all his crimes and 
faults, despite his bad nature. 
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From France I pass to Spain; there I find events of the 
same nature; it was thus that the national unity of Spam was 
formed in the fifteenth century; at that time, by the conquest 
of the kingdom of Grenada, the lengthened struggle between 
the Christians and the Arabs was put an end to. Then, also, 
the country was centralized; by the marriage of Ferdinand 
the Catholic and Isabella, the two principal kingdoms of Cas- 
tile and Aragon were united under one power. As in France, 
royalty was here extended and strengthened; sterner insti- 
tutions, and which bore a more mournful name, served as 
its fulcrum; instead of parliament, the inquisition arose. It 
contained in germ what it was to be, but it was not then the 
same as in its maturer age. It was at first rather political than 
religious, and intended rather to maintain order, than to de- 
fend the faith. The analogy extends beyond institutions, it 
IS found even in the persons. "With less artifice, mental 
movement, and restless and busy activity, the character and 
^vernm^t of Ferdinand the Catholic resemble that of Louis 

e -r 1 ^ unimportant all arbitrary comparisons and 

tancilul parallels; but here the analogy is profound, and visible 
alike in general facts and in details. 

♦L Germany. It was in the middle of 

the fifteenth cemury, in 1438, that tbs house of Austria re- 
urne the Empire, and with it the imperial power ac- 
quire a permanence which it had never possessed before; 
election afterwards did little more than consecrate the here- 
ditary successor. At the end of the fifteenth century, Maxi- 
mihan I. definitively founded the preponderance of his house, 

authority; Charles Vn. first 
^ standing army, for the maintenance of 
atteb was also the first, in his hereditary states, to 

it into Maximilian introduced 

« the same progressions of civili- 

S Wsto^i!^“nfp^ cultivated for the good of central power. 

Mstory of England in the fifteenth century consists of 

against The French 

W the F The strug- 

gle against the French was sustained by the English peoplewith 
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an ardour wliich profited onlj royalty. This nation, already 
more skilful and firm than any other in keeping back its forces 
and supplies, at this epoch abandoned them to its kings with- 
out foresight or limit. It was under the reign of Henry V, 
that a considerable tax, the customs, was granted to the king 
from the commencement of his reign, until his death. ■\\^ien the 
foreign war was ended, or almost so, the civil war, w’hich had 
York been associated with it, continued alone; the houses of 
at first and Lancaster disputed for the throne. When they 
came to the end of their bloody contests, the high English 
aristocracy found itself ruined, decimated, and incapable of 
preserving the power which it had liitherto exercised. The 
coalition of the great barons could no longer influence the 
tlirone. The Tudors ascended it, and with Henry VII. in 
1485, commenced the epoch of political centralization, and 
the triumph of royalty. 

Royalty was not established in Italy, at least not under that 
name; but this matters little as regards the result. It was in 
the fifteenth century that the republics fell; even where the 
name remained, the power was concentred in the hands of 
one or more families; republican life was extinct. In the 
north of Italy, almost all the Lombard republics were absorbed 
in the duchy of Milan. In 1434, Florence fell under the 
domination of the Medicis; in 1464, Genoa became subject 
to the Milanese. The greater portion of the republics, great 
and small, gave place to sovereign houses. The pretensions 
of foreign sovereigns were soon put forth upon the north 
and south of Italy, upon the Milanese on one side, and on the 
kingdom of Naples on the other. 

Upon whatever country of Europe we turn our eyes, and 
whatever portion of its history we may consider, w'hether it 
has reference to the nations themselves, or to their govern- 
ments, to the institutions or the countries, we shall every- 
where see the ancient elements and forms of society on the 
point of disappearing. The traditional liberties perish, and 
new and more concentrated and regular powers arise. There 
is something profoundly sad in the fill of the old European 
liberties; at the time, it inspired the bitterest feelings. In 
France, Germany, and, above all, in Italy, the patriots of 
the fifteenth century contested with ardour, and deplored 
with despair, this revolution, w'hich, on all sides, was bringing 
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about what might justly be called despotism. One cannot 
help admiring their courage and commiserating their sorrow; 
but, at the same time, it must be understood that this revolu* 
tion was not only inevitable, but beneficial also. The primi- 
tive system of Europe, the old feudal and communal liberties, 
had failed in the organization of society. "What constitutes 
social life is security and progress. Any system which does 
not procure present order and future progress, is vicious, and 
soon abandoned. Such was the fate of the ancient political 
forms, the old European liberties, in the fifteenth century. 
They could give to society neither secui-ity nor progress. 
These were sought elsewhere, from other principles and other 
means. This is the meaning of all the facts which I have 
just placed before you. 

From the same epoch dates another fact, which has held 
an important place in the political history of Europe. It was 
in the fifteentli century that the relations of governments be- 
tween themselves began to be frequent, regular, permanent. 
It was then, for the first time, that those great alliances were 
formed, whetlier for peace or war, which at a later period 
produced the system of equilibnum. Diplomacy in Europe 
dates from the fifteenth century. Towards the end of this 
century you see the principal powers of Continental Europe, 
the popes, the dukes of Milan, the Venetians, the emperors of 
Germany, and the kings of Spain and of France, form con- 
nexions, negotiate, unite, balance each other. Thus, at the 
time that Charles VII. formed liis expedition to conquer the 
kingdom of Naples, a great league was formed against him, 
between Spain, the pope, and the Venetians. The league of 
Carabrai was formed some years later, (in 1508,) against the 
Venetians. The holy league, directed against Louis XII., 
succeeded in 1511 to the league of Carabrai. All these 
alliances arose from Italian policy, from the desire of various 
sovereigns to po^ess Italy, and from the fear that some one 
of tliem, by seizing it exclusively, should acquire an over- 
powering preponderance. This new order of fiicts was hichlv 
favourable to the development of royalty. On the one hand, 
from the nature of the external relations of states, they can 
only be conducted by a single person or a small number of 
^reons and exact a certain secrecy; on the other, the people 
had so httle foresight, that the consequences of an alliance af 
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this kind escaped them; it was not, for them, of any internal 
or direct interest; they cared little about it, and left such 
events to the discretion of the central power. Thus diplo- 
niacy, at its birth, fell into the hands of the kings, and the 
idea that it belonged exclusively to them, that the country, 
although free,^ and having the right of voting its taxes and 
interfering in its affairs, was not called upon to mix itself in 
external matters— this idea, I say, was established in almost 
all Kuropean minds, as an accepted principle, a maxim ot 
common law. Open English history at the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, you will see what power this idea 
exercised, and what obstacles it opposed to English liberties 
under the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. It 
was always under the name of this principle that peace and 
war, commercial relations, and all external affairs, appertained 
to the royal prerogative; and it was by this that absolute 
power defended itself against the rights of tlie country. 
Nations have been excessively timid in contesting this part 
of prerogative: and this timidity has cost them the more dear, 
since, from tne epoch upon which we are now entering, that 
is to say, the sixteenth century, the history of Europe is 
essentially diplomatic. External relations, during nearly 
three centuries, are the important fact of history. Within, 
nations became regulated, the internal government, upon the 
continent, at least, led to no more violent agitations, nor 
absorbed public activity. It is external relations, wars, 
negotiations, and alliances, which attract attention, and fill 
the pages of history, so that the greater portion of the destiny 
of nations has been abandoned to the royal prerogative and 
to central power. 

Indeed, it was hardly possible it should be otherwise, A 
very great progress in civilization, and a great development of 
intellect and political skill are necessary, before the public 
can interfere with any success in affairs of this kind. From 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, the people were very 
far from being thus qualified. See what took place under 
James I. in England, at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century: his son-in-law, tlie elector-palatine, elected king oi 
Bohemia, lost his crown; he was even robbed of his hereditary 
states, the palatinate. The whole of protestantisin was in- 
terested in his cause, and for that reason, England testified a 
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lively interest towards him. There was a powerful ebullition 
of public opinion to force king Janies to take tiie part of his 
son-in-law, and regain for him the palatinate. Parliament 
furiously demanded war, promising all the means for carrying 
it on. James was univilling; he eluded the matter, made 
some attempts at negotiation, sent some troops to Germany, 
and then came to tell parliament that £900,000 sterling were 
necessary to maintain the contest with any cliance of success. 
It is not said, nor indeed does it appear to have been the 
case, that his calculation was exaggerated. But tlie parlia- 
ment recoiled with sui-prise and terror at the prospect of 
such a charge, and it unwillingly voted £70,000 sterling to 
re-establish a prince, and reconquer a country three hundred 
leagues from England. Such was the political ignorance 
and incapacity of the public in matters of this kind; it 
acted without knowledge of facts, and without troubling 
itself with any responsibility. It was not, then, in a con- 
dition to intertere in a regular or efficacious manner. This 
is the principal cause of the external relations falling into 
the hands of the central power; that alone was in a condition 
to direct them, I do not say for the public interest, for it 

was far from being always consulted, but with any continuity 
or good sense. 


You see, under whatever point of view the political history 
of Europe at this epoch is presented to us, whether we turn 
our eyes upon the internal state of nations, or upon the re- 
lations of nations with each other, whether we consider the 
administration of war, justice, or taxation, we everywhere 
hnd the same character; everywhere we see the same ten- 
dency to the centralization, unity, formation, and preponder- 
ance of general interests and public powers. This was the 
secret w-ork of the fifteenth century, a work which did not os 
° prominent result, nor any revolution, 

Kl nf'tL " t’ but which prepaid the wa^ 

for all of them. I shall immediately place before you facts of 

mTnJ' develop- 

Z faLe Sr ® phenomenon, and arrive at 

eupied us, and which, under the most various forms, has 
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always held an important place in the history of Europe, 
namely, facts relative to the church. Down to the fifteenth 
century we have seen in Europe no imiversal and powerful 
ideas acting truly upon the masses, except those of a religious 
nature. AVe have seen the church alone invested with the 
power of regulating, promulgating, and prescribing them. 
Often, it is true, attempts at independence, even separa- 
tion, were formed, and the church had much to do to over- 
come them. But hitherto she had conquered them; creeds 
repudiated by the church had taken no general and perma- 
nent possession of the minds of the people; the Albigenses 
themselves were crushed. Dissension and contest were of 
incessant occurrence in the heart of the church, but without 
any decisive or eminent result. At the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, an entirely different fact announced itself; 
new ideas, a public and avowed want of change and reform, 
agitated the church herself. The end of the fourteenth and 
commencement of the fifteenth century were marked by the 
great schism of the west, the result of the translation of the 
holy see to Avignon, and of the creation of two popes, one at 
Avignon, the other at Rome. The struggle between these 
two papacies is what is called the great schism of the west. 
It commenced in 1378. In 1409, the council of Pisa wishing 
to end it, deposed both popes, and nominated a third, Alex- 
ander V. So far from being appeased, the schism became 
warmer;* there were three popes instead of two. The dis- 
order and abuses continued to increase. In 1414, the 
council of Constance assembled, at the summons of the 
emperor Sigismond. It proposed to itself a work very dif- 
ferent from nominating a new pope; undertook the reform 
of the church. It first proclaimed th,*. indissolubility of the 
general council, and its superiority over the papal power; it 
undertook to make these principles prevalent in the church, 
and to reform the abuses which had crept into it, above all 
the exactions by which the court of Rome had procured sup- 
plies. For the attainment of this end, the council nominated 
what we will call a commission of inquiry, that is to say, a 
college of reform, composed of deputies of the council taken 
from^difeent nations; it was the duty of this college to seek 
what were the abuses which disgraced the church, and how 
they might best be remedied, and to make a report to the 
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council) which would consult upon the means of execution. 
But while the council was occupied in this work, the ques- 
tion was mooted as to whether th^ could proceed in the re- 
formation of abuses, without the visible participation of the 
chief of the church, without the sanction of the pope. The 
negative was passed hy the influence of the Romanist party, 
supported hy honest, but timid men; the council elected 
a new pope, Martin V., in 1417. The pope was desired to 
present on his part a plan of reform in the church. This 
plan was not approved, and the council separated. In 1431 
a new council assembled at Basle with the same view. It 
resumed and continued the work of reform of the council of 
Constance,^ and met with no better success. Scliism broke 
out in the interior of the assembly, the same as in Christianity 
The pope transferred the council of Basle to Ferrara, and 
afterwards to Florence. Part of the prelates refused to obey 
the pope, and remained at Basle; and as formerly there had 
been two popes, so there were now two councils. That of 
Basle continued its projects of reform, and nominated its 
bope, Felix V. .^ter a certain time, it transported itself to 

■" possession 

of the held of battle and the government of the church. The 

acwmplish what it had undertaken; but 
It effected things winch it had not undertaken, and which 
survived it. At the time that the council of Basle failed in 
Its attempts at reform, sovereigns seized upon the ideas which 

prine|ml abuSth Ld b^en^Tn^ridu"^^^^^^^ 

The Piagmatic Sanction was declared in France the hiw of the 

the councU had f4d,^o^Jd^heV^r^Sc%S^ 
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Germany it perished very abruptly. The diet abandoned it in 
1448, in consequence of a negotiation with Nicholas V. In 
1516, Francis I. likewise abandoned it, and in its place sub- 
stituted his Concordat with Leo X. The princes’ reform 
did not succeed any better than that of the clergy. But 
it must not be supposed that it entirely perished. As 
the council effected things which survived it, so also the 
Pragmatic Sanction had consequences which it left behind, 
and which played an important part in modem history. The 
principles of the council of Basle were powerful and fertile. 
Superior men, and men of energetic character, have adopted 
and supported them. John of Paris, D’Ailly, Gerson, and 
many distinguished men of the fifteenth century, devoted 
themselves to their defence. In vain was the council dis- 
solved; in vain was the Pragmatic Sanction abandoned; its 
general doctrines upon the government of the church, and upon 
the reforms necessary to be carried out, had taken root in 
France; they were perpetuated; they passed into the parlia- 
ments, and became a powerful opinion. They gave rise first to 
the Jansenists, and afterwards to the Gallicans. All this series 
of maxims and efforts tending to reform the church, which 
commenced with the council of Constance, and terminated 
with the four propositions of Bossuet, emanated from the 
same source, and were directed towards the same end; it 
was the same fact successively transformed. It was in vain 
that the attempt at legal reform in the fifteenth century failed; 
not the less has it taken its place in the course of civilization 
not the less has it indirectly exercised an enormous influ- 

ence. 

The councils were right in pursuing a legal reform, for tliat 
alone could prevent a revolution. Almost at the moment 
when the council of Pisa undertook to bring the great schism 
of the west to a termination, and the council of Constance to 
reform the church, the first essays at popular religious reform 
violently burst forth in Bohemia. The predictions and 
progress of John Huss date from 1404, at which period 
he began to teach at Prague. Here, then, are two reforms 
marching side by side; the one in the very heart of the 
chujcb, attempted by the ecclesiastical aristocracy itself— a 
wise, but embarrassed and timid reform; the other, outside 
and against the church, violent and passionate. A contest 
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arose between these two powers and designs. The council 
summoned John Huss and Jerome of Prague to Constance, 
and condemned them as heretics and revolutionists. These 
events are perfectly intelligible to us at the present day. Wc 
can very well understand this simultaneousness of wjparate 
reforms— enterprises undertaken, one by the governments, the 
other by the people, opposed to one another, and yet emanating 
from the same cause and tending to the same end, and, in fine, 
although at war with each other, still concurring to the samo 
result. This is what occurred in the fifteenth century. 'I'ho 
popular reform of John Huss was for the instant stifled; the 
war of the Hussites broke forth three or four years after tlic 
death of the irmaster. It lasted long, and was violent, but 
the Empire finally triumphed. But as the reform of the 
councils had failed, as the end which they pursued had not 
been attained, the popular reform ceased not to ferment. It 
watched the first opportunity, and found it at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century. If the reform undertaken by 
the councils had been well carried out, the Reformation 
might have been prevented. But one or the otlier must 
have succeeded; their coincidence shows a necessity'. 

This, then, is the state in which Europe was left by the 

fifteenth century with regard to religious matters an aristo- 

cratical reform unsuccessfully attempted, and a popular reform 
commenced, stifled, and always ready to re-appear. But it 
was not to the sphere of religious creeds that the fermentation 
of the human mind at this epoch was confined. It was in the 
course of the fourteenth centuiy, as you all know, that Greek 
and Roman antiquity were, so to speak, restored in Europe. 
You know with what eagerness Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
and all their contemporaries sought for the Greek and Latin 
manuscripts, and published and promulgated them, and wimt 
noise and transports the least discovery of this kind excited. 

. ^ midst of this excitement, a school was commenced 
in Europe which has played a very much more important 
part in the development of the human mind than hn^ 
ral y been attributed to it : this was the classical school. 
Eet me warn you from attaching the same sense to this w(.rd 
winch we give to it in the present day; it was then a very 
aifferent thing from a literary system or contest. Tiie chis.sici 
school of that ptnod was inflamed with admiration, not only 
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for tlie writings of tlie ancients, lor Virgil and Homer, but 
for the whole of ancient society, for its institutions, opinions, 
and philosophy, as well as for its literature. It must be con- 
fessed that antiquity, under the heads of politics, pliilosophy, 
and literature, was far superior to tlie Europe of tlie fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. It cannot therefore be wondered at that 
it sliould exercise so great a sway, or that for the most part 
elevated, active, refined, and fastidious minds, should take a 
disgust at the coarse manners, confused ideas, and barbarous 
forms of their own times, and that they sliould devote tliera- 
selves with enthusiasm to the study, and almost to the worship 
of a society at once more regular and developed. Thus was 
formed that school of free tliinkers which appeared at the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, and in which pre- 
lates, jurisconsults, and scholars, met together. 

Amidst this excitement happened tlie taking of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, the fall of the Eastern empire, and the 
fliglit into Italy of the Greek fugitives. They brought 
with tliem a higher knowledge of antiquity, numerous manu- 
scripts, and a thousand new means of studying ancient 
civilization. The redoubled admiration and ardour with 
which tlie classical school was animated may easily be 
imagined. This was tlie time of the most brilliant develop- 
niuilt of the high clergy, particularly in Italy, not as regai'ds 
political power, properly speaking, but in point of luxury and 
wc-altli; they abandoned tliemselves with pride to all the 
pleasures of a voluptuous, indolent, elegant, and licentious 
civilization — to the taste for letters and arts, and for social 
and material enjoyments. Look at the kind of life led by 
tiie men who played a great political and literary part at 
this epoch— by Cardinal Ihinho, for instance; you will be 
surprised at the mixture of sybaritism and intellectual de- 
velopment, of effeminate manners ami liardihood ot mind. 
One wonhl tliink, indeed, when we glance over this epoch, 
when we are present at the spectacle of its ideas and the 
state of its moral relations, one would think we were living 
in France in tlie midst of the eighteenth century. 1 here is 
the same taste for intellectual excitement, for new ideas, lor 
an easy, agreeable life; the same effoniinateness and liceii- 
tiousness; the same deficiency in politicai energy and mural 
faitli, with a singular sincerity and activity of mmd. ibe 
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literati of the fifteenth century were, with regard to the 
prelates of the high church, in the same relation as men 
of letters and philosophers of tlie eighteenth century wKii 
the high aristocracy; they all had the same opinions and 
tiie same manners, lived harmoniously together, and did not 
trouble themselves about the commotions that were in pre- 
paration around them. The prelates of the lifteentli century, 
commencing with Cardinal Bembo, most certainly no more 
foresaw Luther and Calvin than the people of the court 
foresaw the French revolution. Tlic position, however, was 
analogous. 

Tiirec great facts, tlien, prcseni ihemscivos at this epocli 
in the moral order: first, an ecclesiastical reform attempted 
by the church lierself; secondly, a popular religious reform; 
and finally an intellectual reform, which gave rise to a school 
of free thinkers. And all tliese metamor|)!ioses were in pre- 
paration amidst the greatest political change which liad 
taken place in Europe, amidst the work of centralization of 
people and governments. 

This was not all. This also was the time of the greatest 
external activity of mankind; it was a period of voyages, 
enterprises, discoveries, and inventions of all kinds. This 
was the time of the great expeditions of tlie Portuguese 
along the coast of Africa, of the discovery of the passage of the 
Cape of Good Hope by Vasco de Gama, of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus, and of the wonderful 
extension of Eui opean commerce. A thousand new inven- 
tions came forth; others already known, but only within a nar- 
row sphere, became popular and of common use. Gunpowder 
changed the system of war, the compass clmnged the system 
of navigation. The art of oil painting developed itself, and 
covered Europe with masterpieces of art: engraving on 
copper, invented in 1460, multiplied and promulgated them. 
Linen paper became common ; and lastly, from 1436 to 1452, 
printing was invented; printing, the theme of so much de- 
clamation and so many common-places, but the merit and 

effects of which no common-place nor any declamation can 
ever exhaust. 

You see what was the greatness and activity of this 
century— a greatness still only partially apparent, an activity, 
Ihe results of which have not yet been fully developei 
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Violent reforms seem unsuccessful, governments strengthened, 
and nations pacified. It might be thought that society was 
preparing to enjoy a better order of things, amidst a more 
rapid progress. But tlie powerful revolutions of the six- 
teenth century were impending: the fifteenth had been pre- 
paring them. They will I'e the subject of my next lecture. 
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TWELFTH LECTURE. 


Object of ibe lecture — DifllcuUy of distinguisliiug general facts is modem 
history — Picture of Europe in the sixteenth ceulury — Danger cf preci* 
pitate generalizalioD— Various causes assigned to the Reformation.— Ita 
dominant character was the insurrection of the human mind against ab- 
solute prwer in the intellectual order— Endcnces of this fact— Fate o 
the Reformation in different countries — Weak side of the Reformation— 
The Jesuits— Analogy between the revolutions of religious society 
and those of civil society. 


We have often deplored tEe disorder and chaos of European 
society; we have complained of the difi&culty of undei-stand* 
ing and describing a society thus scattered, incoherent, and 
broken up; we have longed for, aud patiently invoked, the 
epoch of general interests, order, and social unity. We 
have now arrived at it; we are entering upon the epoch 
when all is general facts and general ideas, the epoch of 
order and unity. We shall here encounter a difficulty of 
another kind. Hitherto we have had much trouble in con- 
necting facts with one another, in making them co-ordinate, in 
perceiving whatever they may possess in common, and dis- 
tinguishing some completeness. Everything reverses itself in 
modern Europe; all the elements and incidents of social life 
modtfy themselves, and act and react on one another; the 
relations of men among themselves become much more 
numerous and complicated. It is the same in their relations 
with the government of the state, the same in tlie relations of 
the states among themselves, the same in ideas and in the 
works of the human mind. In the times which we have gone 
thro^, a large number of facts passed away isolated, 
foreign to one another, and without reciprocal influence. 
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We 5hall now no longer find this isolation; all things touch, 
comminglev and modify as thej meet. Is there anything more 
difficalt than to seize the true unity amid such diversity, to 
determine the direction of a movement so extended and com- 


plex, to recapitulate this prodigious number of various ele- 
ments so clearly connected with one another; in fine, to 
ascertain the general dominant fact, which sums up a long 
series of facts, which characterizes an epoch, and is the 
faithful expression of its influence and its share in the 
history of civilization? You will measure with a glance 
this difficulty, in the great event which now occupies our 
attention. We encountered, in the twelfth century, an event 
which w'as religious in its origin if not in its nature, I 
mean the crusades. Despite the greatness of this event, 
despite its long duration and the variety of incidents to 
which it led, we found it difficult enough to distinguish its 
general cimracter, and to determine with any |)recision 
its unity and its influence. We have now to consider tlie 
religious I'evolulion of the sixteenth century, usually called 
the Kefonnation. Permit me to say, in passing, lliat I sliall 
use the word reformation as a simple and understood term, 
as synonymous with rcliyious revoluticHf and without imply- 
ing any judgment of it. You see, at the very commence- 
ment, how difficult it is to recognise the true character of 
tliis great crisis, to say in a general manner what it w'us and 


what it cflTected. 

It is between the commencement of tlie sixteentli and the 
middle of tlie seventeenth century that we must look for the 
Reformation; for that period comprises, so to speak, the life 
of the event, its origin and end. All liistorical events 
have, so to speak, a limited career; tlieir conscc|uences ate 
prolonged to infinity; tliey have a hold upon all tlie past 
and all the future; but it is not the less true that they 
have a particular and limited existence, that tliey are 
born, that they increase, that they fill witli their develop- 
ment a certain duration of time, and then decrease and 
retire from the scene in order to make room for some new 


event. 


The precise date assigned to the origin of the Reformation 
is of little importance; we may take the year lo20, when 
Luther oublicly burnt, at Wittemberg, the bull oi Leo A. 
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which condemned him, and thus formally separated liiin* 
self from the Roman church. It was between this cpueli 
andthemiddle of tiie seventeenth century, the year IG-18, the 
date of the treaty of Westphalia, that tlie life ot tlie Reforma- 
tion was comprised. Here is tlie proof oi it. The fir.<t and 
greatest effect of tlie religious revolution w'as to create in 
Europe two classes of states, the Catholic states and tlie Pro- 
testant states, to place them opposite each other, and open the 
contest between them. With many vicissitudes, tliis 
struggle htsted from tlie commencement of the sixteenth 
century down to the middle of the seventeenth. It was by 
the treaty of Westphalia, in 1G48, that the Catholic and Pro- 
testant states at last acknowledged one another; agreed to, 
then, a mutual existence, and promised to live in society and 
peace, independently of tiie diversity of religion. Dating 
from 1648, diversity in religion ceased to be tlie dominant 
principle of the classification of states, of their external 
policy, their relations, and alliances. Up to this epoch, in 
spite of great variations, Europe was essentially divided into 
a Catholic and a Protestant league. After the treaty of West- 
phalia, this distinction vanished; states w’ere either allied or 
divided upon other considerations than religious creeds. At 
that point, then, the preponderance, that is to say, the 
career, of the Reformation stopped, altliougli its consequences 
did not tlien cease to develop themselves. Let us now 
glance hastily over tliis career; and without doing more than 
naming events and men, let us indicate what it contains. 
Lou will see by this mere indication, by this dry and incom- 
plete nomenclature, what must be the difficulty of recapitu- 
lating a series of facts so varied and so complex — of recapitu- 
lating them, 1 say, in one general fact; of determining what 
tvas the true character of the religious revolution of tlie six- 
teenth century, and of assigning its part in tlie history of 
our civilization. At the moment when the Reformation broke 
forth, it fell, so to speak, into the midst of a great political 
event, the^ struggle between Francis I. and Charles V., 
between France and Spain; a contest, drst for the pos- 
session of Italy, afterwards for that of the empire of Ger- 
naany, and, lastly, for the preponderance in Europe. It was 
^en the house of Austria elevated itself, and became 
dominant m Europe. It was then, also, that England, under 
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Henry VIII., interfered in continental politics with mors 
regularity, permanence, and to a greater extent than she had 
hitherto done. 

Let us follow the course of the sixteenth century in France. 
It was filled by the great religious wars of the Protestants and 
Catholics, the means and the occasion of a new attempt of 
the great lords to regain the power they had lost. This 
is the political purport of our religious wars, of the League, 
of the struggle of the Guises against the Valois, a struggle 
which ended by the accession of Henry IV. 

In Spain, during the reign of Philip II., the revolution of 
the United Provinces broke out. The inquisition and civil 
and religious liberty waged war under the names of the duke 
of Alva and the prince of Orange. While liberty triumphed 
in Holland by force of perseverance and good sense, she 
perished in the interior of Spain, where absolute power pre- 
vailed, both lay and eccleriastical. 

In England, during this period, Mary and Elizabeth 
reigned; there was the contest of Elizabeth, the head of Pi o- 
testantism, against Philip II. Accession of James Stuart to 
the throne of England; commencement of the great quarreb 
between royalty and the English people. 

About the same time, new powers were created in the 
north. Sweden was reinstated by Gustavus Vasa, in 1523. 
Prussia w'as created by the secularising of the Teutonic order. 
The powers of the north then took in European politics a 
place which they had never hitherto occupied, the importance 
of which w’jis soon to be shown in the thirty years war. 

I return to France. The reign of Louis XIII.; Cardinal 
Richelieu changed the internal administration of France, en- 
tered into relations with Germany, and lent aid to the Pro- 
testant party. In Germany, during the last part of the six- 
teenth century, the contest took place against the Turks; 
anti at the commencement of the seventeenth century the 
thirty years w’ar, the greatest event of modern Eastern 
Europe. At this time flourished Gustavus Adolphus. Wallen- 
stein, Tilly, the duke of Brunswick, and the duke of Weimar, 
^he greatest names that Germany has yet to pronounce. 

At the same epoch, in France, Louis XIV. ascended the 
throne; the Fronde commenced. In England, the revo- 
lution which dethroned Charles I., broke out. 
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I only take the leading events of history, events wliosc 
name every one knows; you see their number, variety, and 
importance. If we seek events of another nature, events 
which are less apparent, and which are less summed up in 
names, we shall find this epoch equally full. This is the 
period of the greatest changes in the political institutions 
of almost all nations, the time when pure monarchy pre- 
vailed in the majority of great states, whilst in Holland 
the most powerful republic in Europe was created, and in 
England constitutional monarchy triumplied definitively, or 
nearly so. In the church, this was the period when the 
ancient monastic orders lost almost all political power, and 
were replaced by a new order of another character, and 
the importance of which, perhaps erroneously, is held as 
far superior to theirs, the Jesuits. At this epoch, the 
council of Trent effaced what might still remain of the 
influence of the councils of Constance and Basle, and se- 
cured the definitive triumph of the court of Rome in the 
ewlesiastical order. Let us leave the church, and cast a 
glance upon philosophy, upon the free career of the human 
mind; two men present themselves, Bacon and Descartes, the 
authors of the greatest philosophical revolution which the 
modern world has undergone, the chiefs of the two schools 
which disputed Its empire. This also was the period of the 
bnlhancy of Italian literature, and of the commencement of 
French and of English literature. And lastly, it was the time 
ot the foundation of great colonies and the most active devO' 
lopments of the commercial system. Thus, under whatever 

drl? political, ecclesia.s. 

imd more vi^ied and important, than in any century preceding 
It. The activity of the human mind manifested itself in 

theT/ Kkt’ions T" themselves, in 

in purely intellectual laWrin a rdTu 

.u... » ..A3, 
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ful, that in which all the others ended, which modified 
them all, or was bj them modilied. So that what we have to 
do at picsent is to truly rliaracterise and accurately sum up 
the event which in a period of the greatest events dominated 
over all, the cause which effected more than all others in a 
time ot the most influential causes. 

You will easily comprehend the difficulty of reducing facts 
so various, so important, and so closely united, to a true 
historical unity. It is, however, necessary to do this. When 
events are once consummated, when they have become history, - 
what are most important, and what man seeks above all things, 
are general facts, the connexion of causes and effects. These, 
80 to speak, are tlie immoital part of history, that to wiiich all 
generations must refer in order to understand the past, and 
to understand themselves. The necessity for generalisation 
and rational result, is tlie most powerful and the most 
glorious of all intellectual wants; but we should be careful 
not to be contented with incomplete and pre(;ipitate gene- 
ralisations. Nothing can be more tempting than to give 
way to the pleasure of assigning immediately and at tlie 
first view, the general character juid permanent results of an 
epoch or event. The human mind is like the will, always 
urgent for action, impatient of obstacles, and eager for 
liberty and conclusions; it willingly forgets facts wliich im- 
pede and cramp it; but in forgetting, it does not destroy 
them; they subsist to condemn it some day and convict it of 
error. Ttiere is but one means for the human mind to escape 
this danger; that is, courageously and patiently to exhaust 
the study «f facts before generalising and concluding. Facts 
are to tlie mind what rules of morality are to the will. It 
is bound to know them and to bear their weight; and it is 
only when it has fulfilled this duty, when it has viewed and 
measured their wliole extent, it is then only that it is penirtted 
to unfold its wings, and take fliglit to the liigh region wlicre 
it will see all things in their toUility and their results. If it 
attempt to mount too quickl}', and without having gained a 
knowledge of all the territory which it will have to contem- 
plate fi'om thence, the chance of error and failure is very 
great. It is the same as in an arithmetical calculation, 
w’here one error leads to others, ad hjinitum. So in history, 
if ill the first labour we do not attend to all the lacts, if wo 
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give ourselves up to the taste for precipitate generalisation, 
ft is impossible to say to what mhtakes we may be led. 

I am warning you in a measure against myself. I liave 
jnly made, and, indeed, could only make, attempts at gene- 
ralisation, general recapitulations of facts which we have not 
studied closely and at large. But having ari-ived at an epoch 
when this undertaking is much more difficult than at any 
other, and when the chances of error are much greater, 1 
have thought it a duty thus to warn you. That done, I shall 
now proceed and attempt as to the Reformation wliat I have 
done as to other events; I shall endeavour to distinguish its 
dominant fact, to describe its general character, to say, in a 
word, what is tlie place and the share of this great event in 
Kuropean civilization. 

You will call to mind how we left Europe at the end of the 
fifteenth century. We have seen, in its course, two great 
attempts at religious revolution and reform: an attempt at 
legal reform by the councils, and an attempt at revo- 
lutionary reform in Bohemia by the Hussites; we linve seen 
them stifled and failing one after the other; but still we have 
seen that it was imfiossible the event should be prevented, 
tliat it must be reproduced under one form or another; that 
what the fifteenth century had attempted, the sixteenth would 
inevitably accomplish. I shall not recount in any way the 
details of the religious revolution of the sixteenth century: I 
take it for granted that they are almost universally known. 
I atlen<l only to its general influence upon the destinies of 
the human race. 

When the causes which determined this great event have 
been investigated, the adversaries of the Reformation have im- 
puted it to accidents, to misfortunes in the course of civiliza- 
tion, for example, to the sale of indulgences having been 
confided to the Dominicans, which made the Augustines 
jealous: Luther was an Augustin, and, therefore, was the 
determining cause of the Refonnation. Others have attri- 
buted it to tlie ambition of sovereigns, to their rivalry with 
the ecclesiastical power, and to the cupidity of the lay nobles, 
who wished to seize upon the property of the church. They 
have thus sought to explain the religious revolution merely 
Irom the ill side of men and human affairs, by suggestions of' 
private interests and personal passions. 
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On the other hand, the partisans and friends of the Reform- 
ation have endeavoured to explain it merely by the neces- 
sity for reform in the existing abuses of the churchj they 
have represented it as a redressing of religious grievances, as 
an attempt conceived and executed with the sole design of 
reconstituting a pure and primitive church. Neither of these 
explanations seems to me sound. The second has more truth 
in it than the first; at least it is more noble, more in unison 
with the extent and importance of the event; still I do nut 
think it correct. In my opinion, the Reformation was nei- 
ther an accident, the result of some great chance, of personal 
interest, nor a mere aim at religious amelioration, the fruit 
of an Utopia of humanity and truth. It had a far more 
powerful cause than all this, and which dominates over all 
particular causes. It was a great movement of the liberty 
of the human mind, a new necessity for freely thinking and 
judging, on its own account, and with its own powers, of facts 
and ideas which hitherto Europe had received, or was held 
bound to receive, from the hands of authori'iy. It was a 
grand attempt at the enfranchisement of the human mind; and, 
to call things by their proper names, an insurrection of the 
human mind against absolute power in the spiritual order. 
Such I believe to be the true, general, and dominant character 
of the Reformation. 

When we consider the state, at this epoch, of the human 
mind on the one hand, and on the other, that of the church 
which governed the human mind, we are struck by this 
twofold fact: on the part of the human mind there was 
much more activity, and much more thirst for develop- 
ment and empire than it had ever felt. This new ac- 
tivity was the result of various causes, but which had been 
accumulating for ages. For example, there had been ages 
when heresies took birth, occupied some space of time, fell, 
and were replaced by others; and ages when philosophical 
opinions had run the same course as the heresies. ^ The 
labour of the human mind, whether in the religious or in the 
pliilosophical sphere, had accumulated from the eleventh to 
the sixteenth century: and at last the moment had arrived 
wlien it was necessary that tlie result should appear. More- 
over, all the means of instruction, created or encouri^ed in 
tiie very bosom of the church, bore their fruits. Schools 
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had been instituted: from these schools had issued men with 
some knowledge, and their number was daily augmented. 
These men wished at last to think for themselves, and on 
their own account, for they felt stronger than they bad ever 
yet done. Finally arrived that renewal and regeneration of 
the human mind by the restoration of antiquity, the progress 
and effects of which I have described to you. 

The union of all these causes at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, impressed upon the mind a highly ener- 
getic movement, an imperative necessity for progress. 

The situation of the government of tlie human mind, the 
spiritual power, was quite different; it, on the contrary, had 
fallen into a state of indolence and immobility. The political 
credit of the Church, of the court of Rome, had very much 
diminished; European society no longer belonged to it; it had 
passed into the dominion of lay governments. Still the spiritual 
power preserved all its pretensions, all its splendour and ex- 
ternal importance. It happened with it, as it has more than 
once done with old governments. The greater part of the 
complmnts urged against it were no longer applied. It is not 
true that the court of Rome in the sixteenth century was very 
tyrannical; nor is it true that its abuses, properly so called, 
were more numerous, or more crying than they had been in 
other times. On the contrary, perhaps ecclesiastical govern- 
ment had never been more easy and tolerant, more disposed 
to let all things take their course, provided they did not 
put itself in question, provided it was so far acknowledged 
as to be left in the enjoyment of the rights which it had 
hitherto possessed, that it was secured the same existence, 
and pdd the same tributes. It would willingly have left 
the human mind in tranquillity, if the human mind would 
have done the same towards it. But it is precisely when 
governments are least held in consideration, when they are the 
least powerful, and do the least evil, that they are attacked, 
because then they can be attacked, and formerly they could 
not be. 

It is eviden^ then, by the mere examination of the state of 
the human mind, and that of its government at this epoch, 
that the character of tlie Reformation must have been a new 
impulse of liberty, a great insurrection of the human intellect 
Do not doubt but this was the dominant cause, the cause which 
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rose al)v-)ve all the others — a cause superior to all interests, 
whether of nations or sovereigns — superior also to any mere 
necessity for reform, or the necessity for redressing of griev- 
ances wliich were then complained of. 

I will suppose that after the first years of the Reformation, 
when it had displayed all its pretensions, set forth all its 
grievances, the spiritual power had suddenly fallen in with its 
views, and had said— “AVell, so be it. I wiU reform every- 
thing; I will return to a more legal and religious order; I 
will suporess all vexations, arbitrariness, and tributes; even 
in doctrinal matters, I will modify, explain, and return to the 
primitive meaning. But when all grievances are thus re- 
dressed, I will preserve my position — I will be as formerly, 
the government of the human mind, with the same power and 
the same rights.” Do you suppose that on these conditions 
the religious revolution would have been content, and would 
have stopped its progress? I do not think it. I firmly believe 
that it would have continued its career, and that after haying 
demanded reformation, it would have demanded liberty. The 
crisis of the sixteenth century was not merely a reforming 
one it was essentially revolutionary. It is impossible to 
take from it this character, its merits and its vices; it had all 


the effects of this character. _ . , r 

Let us cast a glance upon the destinies of the Reformation ; 

let us see, especially and before all, what it effected in the 
different countries where it was developed. Observe that it 
was developed in very various situations, and amidst very un- 
equal chances. If we find that in spite of the diversity of 
situations, and the inequality of chances, it everywhere pur- 
sued a certain end, obtained a certain result, and preserved a 
certain character, it will be evident that this character, which 
surmounted all diversities of situation, and all inequalities of 
chances, must have been the fundamental character ol the 
event— that this result must have been its essential aim. 

"Well wherever the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
''entury prevailed, if it did not effect the entire enfranchise- 
ment of the human mind, it procured for it new and very 
great inerease of liberty. It doubtless often left the mmd to 
U the chances of the liberty or servitude of '"y*" 

tion; but it abolished or disarmed the spintuu ® 

systematic and formidable government of thought. Ihis 
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is ihe result which the Reformation nttalned amidst tlie most 
various combinations. In Germany, tliere was no political 
liberty; nor did the Reformation ititroiluce it. It fortific<l 
rather than weakened the power of pi inces. It was more 
against the free institutions of the middle ages tliari favourable 
to their development. Nevertheless, it resuscitated and main* 
tained in Germany a liberty of thought greater, perhaps, timn 
anywhere else. 

In Denmark, a country where absolute power dominated, 
where it penetrated into the municipal institutions, ns well as 
into the general institutions of the state, there also, by tlie 
influence of the Reformation, thought was enfranchised and 
freely exercised in all dii-ections. 


In. Holland, in the midst of a republic, and in England, 
under constitutional monarchy, and despite a religious 
t^Tanny of long duration, the emancipation of the human 
mind was likewse accomplished. And, lastly, in France, in 
a situation which seemed the least favourable to the effects of 
the religious revolution, in a country where it had been 
conquered, there even it was a principle of intellectual inde- 
pendence and liberty. Down to 1685, that is to say, until 
the revocation of the edict of Nuntes, the Reformation had 
a legal existence in France. During this lengthened period 
It wrote and discussed, and provoked its adversaries to write 
and discuss with it. Tliis single fact, this war of pamphlct.s 
mid conferences between the old and new opinions, spread in 
I?rance a liberty far more real and active than is commonly 
oelieved--a liberty which tended to tlie profit of science t)ie 
honour of the French clergy, as well as to the profit of tliomWit 
in general. Take a glance at tl.e conferences of Bo^.tict 
with Claude upon all the religious polemics of that period, 
and ask yourselves whether Louis XJV. would Imve allowed 
n similar degree of lioerty upon any other subject. It was 

^^*'‘o*;«iation and the opposite party that there ex- 
sted the greatest degree of liberty in Fnmce durin- the seven- 
teenth century. Religious thought was then far^more bold 
and treated questions with more freedom than the political 
^nt of F5n6Ion himself in 'Jelemachus. This state of tiling 
md not cease until the revocation of the edict of 
Now, from 1685 to the outburst of the hLan mf„d t 
eig teenth century, there were not forty years; and the inflv- 


« 
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ence of the religious revolution in favour of intellectual 
liberty had scarcely ceased, when that of the philosophical 
revolution commenced. 

You see that wherever the Reformation penetrated, wher- 
ever it played an important part, victorious or vanquished, 
it had as a general, dominant, and constant result, an immense 
progress in the activity and liberty of thought, and towards 
the emancipation of the human mind. 

And not only had the Reformation this result, but with 
this it was satisfied; wherever it obtained that it sought, for 
nothing further, so much was it the foundation of the event, 
its primitive and fundamental character. Thus, in Germany 
H accepted, I will not say political servitude, but, at least, 
the absence of liberty. In England, it consented to the con 
Btitutional hierarchy of the clergy, and the presence of a 
church with quite as many abuse.s as tliere had ever been in 
the Romish church, and far more servile. 

Why should the Reformation, so passionate and stubborn 
in some respects, show itself in this so easy and pliant? It was 
because it had obtained the general fact to which it tended, 
the abolition of spiritual power, the enfranchisement of the 
human mind. I repeat, that wherever it attained tliis end, 
it accommodated itself to all systems and all situations. 

Let us now take the counter-proof of this inquiry; let us 
see what happened in countries into which the religious revo- 
lution had not penetrated, whore it had been stifled in tne 
beginning, where it had never been developed. History 
shows that there the human mind has not been enfrancliised; 
two great countries, Spain and Italy, will prove this. Whilst 
in those European countries where the Reformation had taken 
an Important place, the human mind, during the tliree last 
centuries, has gained an activity and a freedom before un- 
known, in those where it has not penetrated it has fallen, 
during the same period, into effeminacy and indolence; so 
that the proof and counter-proof have been made, so to speak, 
simultaneously, and given the same result. 

Impulse of thought, and the abolition of absolute power m 
the spiritual order, are therefore the essential character of the 
Reformation, the most general result of its influence, and the 

domiTiaut fact of its destiny , , i 

I designedly say, the/ac/. The emancipation of the human 
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mind was in reality, in the course of the Reformation, a fact 
ratlier than a principle, a result rather tlian an intention. In 
this respect, I think the Reformation executed more tlnin it 
had undertaken; more perhaps than it had even desired. 
Contrary to most other revolutions, which have remained far 
behind their wishes, of which the event is far inferior to the 
thought, *.he consequences of the revolution surpa-ssed its 
views; it is greater as an event than as a plan; what it 
cflFected it did not fully foresee, nor fully avow. 

What were the reproaches with which its adversaries con- 
stantly upbraid the Reformation? Which of its results did 
they in a manner cast in its teeth to reduce it to silence? 

T^vo principal ones. 1st. The multiplicity of sects’ the 
prodigious licence allowed to mind, the dissolution of the 
religious society as a whole. 2nd. Tyranny and persecution. 

You provoke licence,” said they to the reformers; “ you 
even produce it; and when you have created it, you wish to 
restrain and repress it. And how do you repress it? By 
the most severe and violent means. You yourselves perse- 
cu^ heresy, and by virtue of an illegitimate authority 
Survey and sum up all the great attacks directed against 
the Reformation, disi^rding the purely dogmatical questions; 
these are the two fundamental reproaches to which thev 
always reduce themselves. ^ 


The reformed party was greatly embarrassed by them. 
When they imputed to it the multiplicity of sects, instead of 
avowing them, and maintaining the legitimacy of their dc- 
velopment, it anatlieraatized them, deplored their existence, 
Md denied them. Taxed with persecution, it defended itself 

‘‘aHeged the necessity; it had, 
t smd, the right to repress and punish error, because it was 

“ , Pp^ass'on of truth; its creed and institutions alone 

were legitimate,- and if the Roman church had not the l ii^ht 

^ - the wrong 


reproach of persecution was addressed to 
the dominant party in the Reformation, not by 

fed Lid n? " ®®®ts which it anathema^ 

.Uzed said to it. We only do what you have done* we onlw 

separate ourselves, as you separated yourselves,” H was LiU 
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more embarrassed for an answer, and often only replied by 
redoubled rigour. 

In fact, while labouring for the destruction of absolute 
power in the spiritual order, the revolution of the sixteenth 
century was ignorant of the true principles of intellectual 
liberty; it enfranchised the human mind, and yet pretended 
to govern it by the law; in practice it was giving prevalence 
to free inquiry, and in theory it was only substituting a legi- 
timate in place of an illegitimate power. It did not elevate 
itself to the first cause, nor descend to the last consequences of 
its work. Thus it fell into a double fault; on the one hand, it 
neither knew nor respected all the rights of human thought; 
at the moment that it clamoured for them on its own account, 
it violated them with regard to others; on the other hand, 
it knew not how to measure the rights of autliority in the in- 
tellectual order; I do not speak of coercive authority, which 
in such matters should possess none, but of purely moral 
authority, acting upon the mind alone, and simply by way of 
influence. Something is wanting in most of the reformed 
countries, to the good organization of the intellectual society, 
and to the regular action of ancient and general opinions. 
They could not reconcile the rights and wants of tradition 
with those of liberty; and the cause doubtless lay in this fact, 
that the Reformation did not fully comprehend and receive 
its own principles and effects. 

Hence, also, it had a certain air of inconsistency and nar- 
row-mindedness, which often gave a hold and advantage over 
it to its adversaries. Tliese lust knew perfectly well what 
they did, and what they wished to do; they went back to 
the principles of their conduct, and avowed all the conse- 
quences of it. There was never a government more con- 
sistent and systematic tlian that of the Roman church. In 
practice the court of Rome has greatly yielded and given way, 
much more so than the Reformation; in theory, it has much 
more completely adopted its peculiar system, and kept to a 
much more coherent conduct. This is a great power, this full 
knowledge of what one does and wishes, this complete and 
rational adoption of a doctrine and a design. The religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century presented in its course a 
striking example of it. Every one knows that the chief 
power instituted to struggle against it was the order of J esuits. 
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Throw a glance upon tlieir history'; they have everywhere 
failed. Wherever they have interfered to any extent, they 
have carried misfortune into the cause with which they 
mixed. In England they ruined kings; in Spain, the people. 
The general course of events, the development of modern 
civilization, the liberty of the liuman mind, all these powers 
against which the Jesuits were called upon to contest, fought 
and conquered them. And not only have they failed, but 
call to mind the means they have been obliged to employ. 
No splendour or grandeur; they brought about no g.ent 
events, nor put in motion powerful masses of men ; they have 
acted only by underhanded, obscure, and subordinate means; 
by ways which are nothing suited to strike the imagina- 
tion, to conciliate tliat public interest whicli attaches to great 
things, whatever may be their principle or end. The party 
against which it struggled, on the contrary, not only conquered, 
but conquered witli splendour; it did great tilings, and by 
great means; it aroused the people, it gave to Europe great 
men, and changed, in tlie face of day, the fashion and form 
of states. In a word, everything was against the Jesuits, 
both lortune and appearances; neither good sense which 
desires success, nor imagination which requires splendour, 
were satisfied by their career. And yet nothing can be 
more certain than tliat they have had grandeur; that a great 

Idea is attached to their name, tlieir influence, and their his- 
tory. How so? 


It IS because they knew what they were doing, and what 
they desired to do; because tliey had a full and clear ac- 
quamtanee wuth the principles upon which they acted, and 
the aim to whicli they tended; that is to say, tliey had great- 

from ‘“'‘J of will, and^ this saved^tliem 

InToo ? '' .-u ® itself to constant reverses 

and contemptible means. Wliere, on the contrary tlireVent 

sort of rations and philosophical infoiority, of wWA thrin 
ntual order, Jhe weak side of the Reformation, 
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stance which often embarrassed it, and hindered it from de- 
fending itself as it ought to have done. 

We might consider the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century under many other aspects. I have said nothing, and 
have nothing to say, concerning its dogmas, concerning its 
etfect on religion, and in regard to the relations of the human 
soul with God and the eternal future; but I might exliibil 
it to you in the diversity of its relations with the social order, 
bringing on, in all directions, results of mighty importance. 
For instance, it awoke religion amidst the laity, and in the 
world of the faithful. Up to that time, religion had been, 
80 to speak, the exclusive domain of the clergy, of tlie 
ecclesiastical order, ■who distributed the fruits, but disj)o?cd 
themselves of the tree, and liad almost alone the riglit to 
speak of it. The Reformation caused a general circulation 
of religious creeds; it opened to believers the field of faith, 
which hitherto they had had no right to enter. It had, at 
the same time, a second result— it banished, or nearly 
banished, religion from politics; it restored the indepen- 
dence of the temporal power. At the very moment wlien, so 
to speak, religion came again to the possession of the faithful, 
it quitted the government of society. In the reformed coun- 
tries, notwithstanding the diversity of ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions, even in England, where that constitution is nearer to 
the ancient order of things, the spiritual power no longer 
makes any serious pretensions to the direction of the temporal 

power. "r 1 T> 

I might enumerate many other consequences of the lie- 

formation, but I must check myself, and rest content with 
having placed before you its principal character, the emanci- 
pation of the human mind, and the abolition of absolute 
power in the spiritual order — an abolition which, no doiilit, 
was not complete, but nevertheless formed the greatest step 
that has, up to our days, been taken in this direction. 

Before concluding, I must pray you to remark the striking 
similarity of destiny which, in the history of modem Europe, 
presents itself as existing between the civil and religious 
societies, in the revolutions to which they have been sub- 

jeet. - 

The Christian society, as we saw when I spoke of the 
church, began by being a perfectly free society, and formed 
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Bolely in virtue of n common creed. witl*oul institutions or 
government, properly so called, and regulated only by moral 
powers, varying according to the necessity of the moment. 
Civil society commenced in like manner in Euroj)e, or par- 
tially at least, with bands of barbarians; a society perfectly 
free, each one remaining in it because he thought proper. 


without laws or constituted powers. At the close of this 
state, w'hich could not co-exist with any ecnsidcrnblo de- 
velopment, religious society placed itself under an essentially 
aristocratic government; it was tlie body of the clergy, the 
bishops, councils, and ecclesiastical aristocracy, which governed 
it. A fact of the same kind happened in civil society at the 
termination of barbarism; it was the lay aristocracy, the lay 
feudal chiefs, by which it was governed. Religious society 
left the aristocratic form to assume that of pure monarchy; 
that is the meaning of the triumph of the court of Rome over 
the councils and over the European ecclesiastical aristocracy. 
The same revolution accomplished itself in civil society: 
it was by the destruction of aristocratical power that royalty 
prevailed and took possession of the European world. In the 
sixteenth century, in the bosom of religious society, an insur- 
rection burst forth against the system of pure monarchy, 
against absolute power in the spiritual order. This revolu- 
tion brought on, consecrated, and established free inquiry in 
Europe. In our o\yn days we liave seen the same event 
occurring in the civil order. Absolute temporal power was 
attacked and conquered. Thus you Imvc seen that the 
t^vvo societies have undergone the same vicissitudes, Iiave 
been subject to the same revolutions; only religious society 
nas always been the foremost in this career. 

We are now in possession of one of tlie great facts of 
modern society, namely, free inquiry, the liberty of the human 
mind. We have seen that, at the same time, political cen- 
tra ization almost everywliere prevailed. In my next lecture 
I shall treat o U,e English revolution; that is to say, of the 

ofThV Drol‘rf T "monarchy, both results 

«mein Ciflto. themselves for the hmt 
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Object of the lecture — General character of the English rev»>lntion — Itv 
principal causes— It wjis more political iliuu religions — The three great 
jjartics in it : 1. The party of legal reform ; 2, The party of the poli- 
tical revolution; 3* The party of the social revolution — They nil fail 
—Cromwell— The restoration of die Stuarts — The legal ministry— The 
profligate miDislry— The reTolution of 108H in England and Europe. 


You have seen that during the sixteenth century all the ele- 
ments and features that had belonged to former European 
soeiety resolved themselves into two great facts, free inquiry, 
and the centralization of power. The first prevailed among 
tlie clergy, the second among the laity. There simultaneously 
triumphed in Europe the emancipation of the human mind, 
and the establishment of pure monarcliy. 

It was scarcely to be expected but tliat sooner or later 
a struggle sliould arise between these two principles; for 
they were contradictory; the one was the ovcrtlirow of 
absolute power in tlie spiritual order, the other was its 
victory in the temporal; tlie first paved the way for the 
decay of the ancient ecclesiastical monarcliy, the last perfected 
tlie ruin of the ancient feudal and communal liberties. The 
fact of their advent being simultaneous, arose, as you have 
seen, from the revolution in religious society advancing 
with a more rapid step tlian that in tlie civil society: the one 
occurred exactly at tlie time of the enfranchisement of the 
individual mind, the other not until the moment of the ceu- 
tralization of universal power under one head. The coio- 
cidcncc of tliesi- two facts so far from springing out of their 
similitude, did mn prevent their inconsistency. They were 
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each advances in the course of civilization, but they were ad- 
vances arising from dissimilar situations, and of a different 
moral date, if I may be allowed the expression, although 
cotemporary. That they should run against one another 
before they came to an understanding was inevitable. 

Their first collision was in England. In the struggle 
of free inquiry, the fruit of the Reformation, against the 
ruin of political liberty, the fruit of the triumph of pure mo- 
narchy 5 and in the effort to abolish absolute power both in 
the temporal and spiritual orders, we have the purport of the 
Englisli revolution, its share in the course of our civiliza- 
tion. 

The question arises, why should this struggle take place 
in P'ngland sooner than dlscwhere ? wherefore should the 
revolutions in the political order have coincided more closely 
with those in the moral order, in that country, than on the 
continent? 

Royalty in England has undergone the same vicissitudes 
as on the continent: under the Tudors, it attained to a con- 
centration and energy which it has never known since. It 
does not follow that the despotism of the Tudors was more 
violent, or that it cost dearer to England than that of their 
predecessors. I believe that there were at least as many 
acts of tyranny and instances of vexation and injustice, under 
the Plantagenets, as under the Tudors, perhaps even more. 
And I believe, likewise, that at this era the government of 
pure monarchy was more harsh and arbitrary on the con- 
tinent than in England. The new feature under the 
Tudors was, that absolute power became systematic; royalty 
assumed a primitive and independent sovereignty; it adopted 
a style hitherto unknown. The theoretical pretensions 
of Henry VIII., of Elizabeth, of James L, or of Charles I., 
are entirely different to those of Edward I. or hidward HI.; 
though the power of these two last kings was neither less 
arbitrary nor less extensive. I repeat, that it was the prin- 
ciple, the rational system of monarchy, rather than its prac- 
tical power, which experienced a mutation in England durin<r 
the sixteenth century; royalty assumed absolute power, and 
pretended to be superior to all laws, to those even which it 
bad declared should be respected. 

Again, the religious revolution was not accomplished in 
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England in the same manner as on the continent; here it 
was the work of the kings themselves. Not but that in this 
country, as elsewhere, there had long been the germs of, 
and even attempts at a popular reformation, which would 
probably, ere long, have been carried out. But Henry VIII. 
took the initiative; power became revolutionary. The result 
was that, in its origin at least, as a redress of ecclesiastical 
tyranny and abuse, and as the emancipation of the human 
mind, the Reformation was far less complete in England than 
on the continent. It consulted, and very naturally, the 
interest of its authors. The king and the retained episcopacy 
shared the riches and power, the spoils of the preceding 
government, of the papacy. It was not long before the 
consequence was felt. It was said that the Reformation was 
finished; yet most of the motives which had made it neces- 
sary stiU existed. It reappeared under a popular form; it ex- 
claimed against the bishops as it had done against the court 
of Rome; it accused them of being so many popes. As often 
as the general character of the religious reformation was 
compromised, whenever there was question of a struggle 
with the ancient church, all portions of the reformed party 
rallied, and made head against the common enemy; but the 
danger passed, the interior struggle recommenced; popular 
reform again attacked regal and aristociatical reform, de- 
nounced its abuses, complained of its tyranny, called upon 
it for a fulfilment of its promises, and not again to establish 
the power whicli it had dethroned. 

There was, about the same time, a movement of enfran- 
chisement manifested in civil society, a need for political 
freedom, till then unknown, or at least powerless. During the 
sixteenth century, tlie commercial prosperity of England in- 
creased with excessive rapidity; at the same time, terri- 
torial wealth, landed property, in a great measure changed 
hands. The division of land in England in the sixteenth 
century, consequent on the ruin of the feudal aristocracy and 
other causes, too many for present enumeration, is a fact de- 
serving more attention than has yet been given to it. All 
documents show us the number of landed proprietors in ■ 
creasing in an immense extent, and the larger portion of 
the lands passing into the hands of the gentry, or inferior 
nobility, and the citizens. The upper house, the higher 
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nobility, was not nearly so rieh at the commencement of tlie 
seventeenth century as the House of Commons. There was 
then at tlie same time a great development of commercial 
wealth, and a great mutation in landed property. Amidst 
these two influences came a third — the new movement in the 
minds of nu-n. Ihe reign of Elizabeth is, perhaps, tlie 
greatest period of English history for literary and philo- 
sophical activity, the era of lofty and fertile imaginations; the 
puritans without hesitation followed out all tlie consequences 
of a vigorous although narrow doctrine; the oj»posite class of 
minds, less moral and more free, strangi-rs to any principle or 
method, received with cntliusiasin cverytliing whicli promised 
to satisfy tludr curiosity or feed their excitement. Wliercver 
the impulse of intelligence brings with it a lively jdeasure, 
liberty will soon become a want, and will quickly pass from 
the public mind into the government. 

There was on the Continent, in some of those countries 
where the Reformation liad gone fortli, a manifestation of 
a similar feeling, a certain want for political liberty; but the 
means of satisfying it were wanting ; they knew not 
where to look for it; no aid for it could be found either 
in the institutions or in manners; tliey remained vague and 
uncertain, seeking in vain to satisfy their want. In England, 
it was very different: there the spirit of political Ireedom, 
which reappeared in the sixteenth century, following tlie 
Reformation, found its fulcrum and the means of action in 
die ancient institutions and social conditions. 

origin of the free institutions 
»f Pvngland; it is universally known liow the union of 
the great barons in 1215, forced Afagna Charta from King 
John. Wlmt is not so generally known is, that the greal 
charter was from time to lime recalled and again confirmed 
by most of the sucxjeedmg kings. There were more than 
thirty confirmulions of it between the thirteenth and tlie 
sixteenth century. And not only was the charter conflrmed, 
but new statutes were introduced for the purpose of inuiu- 
taming and developing it. It tlierefore lived, us it were, 
without interval or interruption. At tlie same time, liie llou^e 
of (^mmons was formed, and took its place among the supreme 
institutions of the country. It was under the Planta"enet.s 
that It truly struck root; not that it took any great pm in 
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the state during that period; the government did not, pro* 
perly speaking, belong to it, even in the way of influence; 
it only interfered therein at the call of the king, and then 
always reluctantly and hesitatingly, as if it was more fearful 
of engaging and compromising itself than desirous of aug* 
inenting its power. But when tlie matter in hand was tin 
defence of private riglits, the families or fortune of tht 
citizens, in a word, the liberties of the individual, the House 
of Commons acquitted itself of its duty with much energy 
and perseverance, and founded all those principles which 
have become the basis of the English constitution. 

After the Plantagenets, and especially under the Tudors, 
the House of Commons, or rather the entire parliament, pre- 
sented itself under a different aspect. It no longer defended 
the individual liberties, as under the Plantagenets. Arbi- 
trary detentions, the violation of private rights, now become 
much more frequent, are often passed over in silence. On 
the other hand, the parliament took a much more active 
part in the general government of the state. In changing tlie 
religion and in regulating the order of succession. Henry 
VIII. had need of some medium, some public instrument, and 
in this want he was supplied by the parliament, and especially 
by the House of Commons. Under the Plantagenets it had 
been an instrument of resistance, the guardian of private 
rights; under the Tudors it became an instrument of govern- 
ment and general policy; so that at the end of the sixteenth 
century, although it had undergone almost every species of 
tyranny, its importance was much augmented, its great power 
began, that power upon which the representative govern- 
ment depends 

When we glance at the state of tlie free institutions of 
England at tlie end of the si.vteenlh century, we find 
first, fundamental rules and principles of liberty, of which 
neither the country nor the legislature had ever lost sight, 
second, precedents, examples of liberty, a good deal mixed, 
it is true, with inconsistent examples and precedents, but 
sufficing to legalize and sustain the claims, and to support 
the defenders of liberty in any struggle against tyranny or 
despotism; third, special and local institutions, replete witli 
germs of liberty; thejury, the right of assembling, and of 
being armed; the independence of municipal administrations 
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and jurisdictions; fourth, and last, the pniliament and its 
power, of which tlic crown hud more need tlmn ever, since 
ft had lavished away the greater part of its independent 
revenues, domains, feudal rights, &c., and was dependent for 
its very support upon the national vote. 

The political condition of Knghnd, therefore, in the six- 
teenth century was wliolly diflerent from that of tlie conti- 
nent. In spite of the tyranny of the Tudors, and systematic 
triumph of pure monarchy, there was still a fixed tulcrum, 
a sure means of action for the new spirit of liberty. 

There were, tlien, two national wants in I nghind at tins 
period: on one side was the need of religious revolution and 
liberty in the heart of the reformation already commenced; 
and on the other, was required political liberty in the 
heart of the pure monarchy then in progress; and in tlie 
course of their progress these two wants were able to invoke 
all that had already been done in either direction. They 
combined. The party who wished to pursue religious 
reformation, invoked political liberty to the assistance of its 
faith and conscience against the king and the bishops. 
The friends of political liberty again sought the aid of the 
popular reformation. Tlie two parties united to struggle 
against absolute power in the temporal and in the spiritual 
orders, a power now concentrated in the hands of the king. 
This is the origin and purport of the English revolution. 

It was thus essentially devoted to the defence or achieve- 
ment of liberty. For the religious party it was a means, and 
for the political party on end: but with both, liberty was the 
question, and they were obliged to pursue it in common. 
There was no real religious quarrel between the episcopal and 
the puritan party; little dispute upon dogmas, or concerning 
faith; not but that there existed real differences of opinion 
between them, dilferences of great importance; but this was 
not the principal |>oint. Practical liberty was what the puritans 
wished to force from the episcopal party: it was for this that 
they strove. There wes also another religious party who had 
to found’ a system, to establish its dogmas, ecclesiastical con- 
stitution, and discipline; this was the presbyterian party: but 
although it worked to the utmost of its power, it did not in 
this point progress in proportion to its desire. Placed on the 
defensive, oppressed by the bishops, unable to act without 
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the assent of the political reformers, its allies and chief sup. 
porters, its dominant aim was liberty, the general interest 
and common aim of all the parties, whatever tlieir diver- 
sity, who concurred in the movement. Taking everything 
together, tiie English revolution was cssentiailf political; it 
was brought about in the midst of a ivligioiis people and in a 
religious age; religious tlioughts and passions were its in- 
struments; but its chiet design and definite aim were poli- 
tical, were devoted to liberty, and tlie abolition of all absolute 
power. 

I shall now glance at tlie diffiirent phases of this revolution, 
and its great parties; I shall then connect it with the general 
course of European civilization; I shall mark its place and 
influence therein; and show you bya detail of the facts, as at 
the first vievv, that it was the first blow which hud been 
struck in the cause of free iiujuiry and pure monarcliy, the 
first n)anifestation of a struggle between tlicse two great 
powers. 

Three principal parties sprang up in this great crisis, three 
revolutions in a manner were comprised in it, and successively 
appeared upon the scene. In each party, and in eacli revolu- 
tion, two parties are allied, and work conjointly, a political 
and a religious party; the first at tlie head, the second fol- 
lowed, but each necessary to tlie other; so that the twofold 
character of the event is impressed upon ail its phases 

The first party which appeai'cd was the party of legal re- 
form, under wliose banner all the others at first ranged 
themselves. When the English revolution commenced, 
wlien the long parliament was assembled in 1640, it was 
universally said, and by many sincerely believed, that the 
legal reform would suflice for all things; that in the ancient 
laws and customs of the country, there was that which would 
remedy all abuses, aud which would re-establish a system of 
.government entirely conformable to the public wishes. This 
fiarty loudly censured, and sincerely wished to prevent the 
illegal collecting of taxes, arbitrary imprisonments, in a word, 
all acts disallowed by tlie known laws of the country. At 
the root of its ideas was the belief in the king’s sovereignty, 
— that is, in absolute power. A secret instinct warned it, 
indeed, tliere was sometliing false and dangerous therein; 
it wished, therefore, to say nothing of it; pushed to the 
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extremity, however, and force*! to expliihi it'olf, it jnlmitted 
in royalty a power superior to all liuman origin, and above 
nil control, and, when need was, deb-nded it. Jt bclicv***! at 
the same time that this sovereignty, absolute in theory, was 
bound to observe certain Ibrms and I’ules; that it couhl not 
extend beyond certain limits; and that tliese rules, forms, 
and limits, were sufficiently established and guaranteed in 
the great charter, in tiie confirmatory statutes, and in the 
ancient laws of the country. Such was its political idea. 
In religious matters, the legal party thouglit that the e[)is- 
copal power was excessive; that the bisliops liad too much 
political power, that their jurisdiction was too extensive, 
and tijat it was necessary to overlook and restrain its exer- 
cise. Still it firmly supported the episcopacy, not only as 
an ecclesiastical institution, and as a system of church 
government, but as a necessary support for the royal pre- 
rogative, as a means of defending and maintaining the 
supremacy of the king in religious matters. The sovereignty 
of the king in the political order being exercised according to 
known forms, and within the limits of acknowledged rules, 
royalty in the religious order should be sustained by tlie 
episcopacy; such was the two-fold system of the legal party, 
of which the chiefs were Clarendon, Colepopper, Lord CapeL 
and Lord Falkland himself, although an ardent advocate of 
pubUc liberty, and a man who numbered in his ranks almost 

all the high nobility who were not servilely devoted to the 
court. 


Behind these followed a second party, which I shall call the 
p^y of the political revolution: these were of opinion tliat 
the ancient guarantees and legal barriers Lad been and still 
were insufficient; that a great change, a regular revolution 
was necessary, not in the forms, but in the realities of govern- 

^ It ary to withdraw from the king and 

his couned the independence of their power, and to place the 
pohfacal preponderance in the House of Commons; ^that the 

goveramen^ properly so called, should belong to this assembly 
ideas and intentions as clearly and systematicaUy as I have 

doctrines, ^of its poli- 

tendencie.s. Instead of the sovereignty of the kin? 
pure monarchy, it believed in the soverdgnty of the Ho“fe 
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of Commons as the representative of the country. Under 
this idea was hidden that of the sovereignty of the people, 
an idea, the bearing of which, and its consequences, the 
party was very far from contemplating, but which presented 
it«elf, and was received under the form of the sovereignty of 
the House of Commons. 

A religious party, that of the presbyterians, was closely 
united with the party of the political revolution. The pres- 
byterians wished to bring about in the cliurch a revolution 
analogous to that meditated by their allies in tlie state. 
They wished to govern tlie church by assemblies, giving 
the religious power to an hierarchy of assemblages agreeing 
one with the other, as their allies had invested the House 
of Commons witli the j)olitical pow'er. But tlie presbyterian 
revolution was more vigorous and complete, for it tended to 
cliange the form as well as the principle of the government 
of the church, while the political party wished only to mode- 
rate the influences and preponderating power of institutions, 
did not meditate an overthrow of the form of the institutions 
themselves. 

But the cliiefs of the political party were not all of them 
favourable to tlie presbyterian organization of the cluirch. 
Many of them, as for instance, Hampden and Holies, would 
have preferred, it seems, a moderate episcopacy, confined to 
purely ecclesiastical duties, and more freedom of conscience. 
But tliey resigned themselves to it, being unable to do with- 
out their fanatical allies. 

A third party w’as yet more exorbitant in its demands: this 
j)arty asserted that an entire change was necessary, not only 
in the form of government, but in government itself; that the 
whole political constitution was bad. This party repudiated 
tl)c nast ages of England, renounced the national institutions 
and memories, with the intention of founding a new govern- 
ment, according to a pure theory, or what it supposed to be 
such. It was not a mere reform in the government, but 8 
social revolution which this party wished to bring about 
Tlie party of which I just now spoke, that of the political 
revolution, wished to introduce important changes in the re- 
lations between the parliament and the crown; it wished to 
extend the power of parliament, particularly that of the Houm 
of Commons, giving tliem the nomination to high publk 
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cffices, and the supreme direction in general affairs; but its 
projects of reform extended very little further tlmn this. For 
instance, it had no idea of changing the electoral, judicial, or 
municipal and administrative systems of tlie country. The 
republican party meditated all tliese changes, and proclaimed 
their necessity; and, in a word, wished to reform, not only 
the public administration, but also the social relations and the 
distribution of private rights. 

This party, like that which preceded it, was partly reli- 
gious and partly political. Tlie political portion included tlie 
republicans, properly so called, the theorists, Ludlow, Har- 
rington, Milton, &c. On tliat side were ranged the repub- 
licans from interest, the chief officers of the army, Ireton, 
Cromwell, and Lambert, who, more or less sincere at the 
onset, were soon swayed and guided by interested views and 
the necessities of their situations. Around these collected tlie 
religious republican party, which included all those enthusiasts 
who acknowledged no legitimate power except that of Jesus 
Christ, and who, while waiting for his advent, wished to be 
pverned by bis elect. And, lastly, the party was followed 
by a large number of inferior freethinkers, and fantastical 
dreamers, the one set in hope of licence, the others of equality 
of property and universal suffrage. ^ ^ 

In 1653, after a smuggle of twelve years, all these parties 
had successively failed, at least, they had reason to believe 
they had failed, and the public was convinced of their failure. 
The legal party, which quickly disappeared, had seen tlie 
ancient laws and constitution disdained and trodden under 
foot, and innovation visible upon every side. The party of 
political reform saw parliamentary forms perish under the new 
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absolutelj rejected them; they could nowhei'O carry their 
resolutions into effect; they exercised no practical influence 
either over the army or over the people. There nc. longei 
subsisted any social lie, any social security; justice was no 
longer administered, or, if it was, it was no longer justice, 
but the arbitrary rendering of decrees at the dictation of 
passion, prejudice, party. And not only was there an entire 
disappearance of security from the social relations of men, 
there was none whatever on the highways, which were 
covered with thieves and robbers; material anarchy as well 
as moral anarchy, manifested itself in every direction, and 
the House of Commons and the Republican Council w'ere 
wholly incapable of repressing either the one or the otlier. 

The three great parties of the revolution had thus been 
called successively to conduct it, to govern tlie country accord- 
ing to their knowledge and will, and they had not been able 
to do it; they had all three of them completely failed; they 
could do nothing more. “ It was then,” says Bossuet, “that 
a man was found who left nothing to fortune which he could 
lake from it by council or foresight;” an expression full of 
2rror, and controverted by all history. Never did man leave 
more to fortune than Cromwell; never has man hazarded 
more, gone on with more temerity, without design or aim, 
but determined to go as far as fate should carry him. An 
unlimited ambition, an admirable faculty of extracting from 
every day and circumstance some new means of progre.^s, the 
art of turning chance to profit, without pretending to rule it, 
all these were Cromwell’s. It was with Cromwell as perhaps 
it has been with no other man in his circumstances; he sufficed 
for all the most various phases of the revolution; he was a 
man for its first and latest epochs; first of all, he was the 
leader of insurrection, tlie abettor of anarchy, the most fiery 
of the English revolutionists; afterwards the man for the 
anti-revolutionary reaction, for the re-cstablishnient of order, 
and for social organization; thus performing singly all the 
parts which, in the course of revolutions, are divided among 
the greatest actors. One can hardly say that Cromwell was 
a Mirabeau; he wanted eloquence, and although very active, 
did not make any show during the first years of the Long 
Parliament. But he was successively a Danton and a Buona- 
parte. He, more than any others, had contributed to the 
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overblu'ow of power ; and he raised it up again because none 
but he knew how to assume and manage it ; some one must 
govern ; all had failed, and be succeeded. That constituted 
his title. Once master of the government, this man, whose 
ambition had shown itself so bold and insatiable, who, in his 
progress, had always driven fortune before him, determined 
never to stop, now displayed a good sense, prudence, and 
knowledge of the possible, wliicli dominated all his most vio- 
lent passions. He had, no dojibt, a great love for absolute 
power, and a strong desire to place tlie crown on his own head, 
and establish it in his family. He renounced this last design, 
the danger of which he saw in time; and as to the absolute 


power, although, in fact, he exercised it, he always knew that 
tlie tendency of liis age was against it; that the revolution 
in which lie had co-operated, and which lie had followed 
througli all its phases, had been directed against despotism, 
and that the imperishable desire of England was to be governed 
by a parliament, and in parliamentary forms. Therefore he 
himself, a despot by inclination and in fact, undertook to have 
a parliament and to govern in a parliamentary manner. He 
addressed himself unceasingly to all parties; he endeavoured 
to form a parliament of religious enthusiasts, of republicans, 
ol Presbyterians, of officers of the army. He attempted all 
means to constitute a parliament which could and would 
co-operate with him. He tried in vain: all parties, once 
seated in Westminster, wished to snatch from him the power 
Nvhich he exercised, and rule in their turn. I do not say that 
Ins own interest and personal passion were not first in his 
thoughts; but it is not therefore the less certain that, if he liad 
abandoned power, he would have been obliged to take it 
up again the next day. Neither puritans no“r royalisttre. 
publicans nor officers, none, besides Cromwell, was^ in condi- 
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cans, tiie ai-my itself, tlie party wliicli seemed most devoted to 
Cromwell, all were convinced that he was but a transitory 
master. At bottom, he never reigned over men’s minds; he 
was never anything but a make-sliift, a necessity of the 
moment. The protector, the absolute master of England, was 
all his life obliged to employ force in order to protect his 
power; no party could govern like him, but no party wished 
him for governor: he was constantly attacked by all parties 
at once. 

At his death the republicans alone were in a condition to 
seize upon power; they did so, and succeeded no better than 
they had done before. This was not for want of confidence, 
at least as regards the fanatics of the party. A pam- 
phlet of Milton, published at this period, and full of talent 
and enthusiasm, is entitled, “A ready and easy way to esta- 
blish a free commonwealth.” You see what was the blindness 
of these men. They very soon fell again into that impossi- 
bility o1 governing which they had already experienced. 
Monk undertook the conduct of the event which all England 
looked for. The restoration was accomplished. 

Tlie restoration of the Stuarts in England was a deeply 
national event. It presented itself with the advantages at 
once of an ancient government, of a government which rests 
upon its traditions, upon the recollections of the country, and 
with the advantages of a new government, of which no recent 
trial has been made, and of which the faults and weight have 
not been experienced. The ancient monarchy was the only 
species of government which for the last twenty years had 
not been despised for its incapacity and ill-success in the ad- 
ministration of the country. These two causes rendered the 
restoration popular; it had nothing to oppdse it but tlie rem- 
nants of violent parties; and the public rallied around it 
lieartily. It was, in the opinion of the country, the only 
means of legal government; that is to say, of that which the 
country most ardently desired. This was also what the 
restoration promised, and it was careful to present itself 
under the aspect of a legal government. 

'riie first royalist party w’hicli, at the return of Charles II., 
un<iertook the management of affairs was, in fact, the legal 
party, represented by its most able chief, the chancellor 
f iarendon. You are aw'are that, from 1G60 to Cla- 
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n'mlt.n \vas juime minister, and tl»e truly predominating 
uillurnoe in England. Clarendon and his friends reappeared 
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and individual liberties, by the tribunals; but possessing, as 
regards government properly so called, an almost complete 
independence, the most decisive preponderance, to the ex- 
clusion, or even against the wishes, of the majority in par- 
liament, especially in the House of Commons. As to the rest, 
tlicy had a due respect for legal order, a sulficient solicitude 
for the interests of the country, a noble sentiment of its dig- 
nity, and a grave and honoural)le moral tone: such was the 
character of Clarendon’s administration of seven years. 

But the fundamental ideas upon wliich this administration 
rested, the absolute sovereignty of the king, and the govern- 
ment placed beyond the influence of the preponderatin^t 
opinion of parliament, these ideas, I say, were obsolete, inf- 
poteiu. In spite of the reaction of the flrst moments of the 
restoration, twenty years of parliamentary rule, in opposition 
to royalty, had irremediably ruined them. A new element 
soon burst forth in the centre of the royalist iiarty: fj-ec- 
thinkcrs, rakes, and libertines, who participated in the ideas 
ot the time, conceived that power was vested in the Commons 
and, caring very little for legal order or the absolute sove- 
reignty of tlie king, troubled themselves only for their own 
success, and souglit it whenever they caught a glimpse of any 
means of influence or power. Tliese formed a party which 
became allied with the national discontented party, anu 

Clarendon was overthrown, ^ 
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tried one day, flattery of the rational spirit, another; there 
yens no regard paid to the general interests of the country, to 
its dignity, or to its honour; in a word, their government 
was profoundly selfish and immoral, a stranger to all public 
doctrine or views; but, at bottom, and in the practical admi- 
nistration of affairs, very intelligent and liberal. Such was the 
character of the Cabal, of the ministi-y of the earl of Danby, 
an<l of the entire English government, from 1667 to 1679. 
Notwithstanding its immorality, notwithstanding its contempt 
of the principles and the true interests of the country, this 
government was less odious and less unpopular than the mi- 
nistry of Clarendon had been; and why? because it was 
much better adapted to the times, and because it better un- 
derstood the sentiments of the people, even in mocking 
them. It was not antiquated and foreign to them, like that ot 
Clarendon; and though it did the country much more harm, 
tlie country found it more i^reeable. Nevertheless, there 
came a moment when corruption, servility, and contempt oi 
rights and public honour were pushed to such a point that 
the people could no longer remain resigned. There was a 
general rising against the government of the profligates. A 
national and patriotic party had formed itself in the bosom of 
the House of Cnnmons. The king decided upon calling its 
chiefs to the council. Then came to the direction of affairs 
lord Essex, the son of him who had commanded the first 
parliamentary armies during the civil war, lord Ru^sell, and 
a man who, without having any of their virtues, was far 
superior to them in political ability, lord Shaftesbury. 
Brought thus to the management of affairs, the national 
party showed itself incompetent; it knew not how to [)0sses9 
itself of the moral force of the country; it knew not how to 
treat the interests cither of the king, the court, or of any of 
those with whom it had to do. It gave to no one, neither to 
the peojde nor to the king, any great notion of its ability and 
energy. After remaining a short time in power, it fiulcd. 
Tlie virtue of its chiefs, their generous courage, the nobleness 
of their deaths, have exalted them in history, and have justly 
placed them in the highest rank; but their pohlical capacity 
did not answer to their virtue, and they knew not how to 
wield the power which could not corrupt them, nor to secure 
the triumph of the cause for the sake of winch they knew 
how to die. 
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This attempt having failfid, you perceive the condition o! 
the English restoration; it had, after a manner, and like the 
revolution, tried all parties and all ministries, the legal 
ministry, the corrupted ministry, and the national ministry; 
but none had succeeded. The country and the court found 
themselves in much the same situation as that of hnghind in 
1653, at the end of tlic revolutionary tempest, liecoursc 
was had to the same expedient; what Cromwell had done for 
the good of the revolution, Charles II. did for the good of his 
crown: he entered the career of absolute power. 

ejaines II. suc(!cedcd his brother. Then a second question 
was added to tiiat of absolute power; namely, tlie question of 
religion. James II. desired to bring about the triumph of 
popery ns well as that of despotism. Here, tlien, as at the 
beginning of the revolution, we liavc a religious and a 
political warfare, both directed against the government. It 
has often been asked, what would have happened iuul 
AVilliam III. never existed, or had he not come with his 
Hollanders to put an end to the quarrel which had arisen 
between James H. and the English nation? I firmly believe 
that the same event would have been accomplished. All 
England, except a very small party, had rallied, at this epoeli, 
against James, and, under one form or another, it would have 
accomplished the revolution ol 1688. But this crisis was 
produced by other and higher causes than tlie internal state 
of England. It was European as well as English. It is here 
that the English revolution connects itself by facts ihemselves, 
and independently of the influence which its example may 
have had, with the general course of European civilization. 

While this struggle, which I have sketched in outline, this 
struggle of absolute power against civil and religious liberty, 
was taking place in England, a struggle of the same kinil 
was going on upon the continent, very different, indeed, ns 
regards the actors, forms, and theatre, but at bottom the 
same, and^originated by the same cause. The pure monarchy 
Df Louis XIV . endeavoured to become an universal monarchy ; 
at least it gave reason for the fear that such was the case; and in 
fact, Europe did fear that it was. A league was made in Europe, 
between various political parties, in order to resist this at- 
tempt. and the chief of this league was the chief of the parly 
m favour of civil and religious liberty upon the continent 
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William, piince of Orange. Tlie protectant republic of 
Holland, with William at its Iiead, undertook to resist tl.f 
pure monarchy represented and conducted by Louis XIV. 
It was not civU and religious libertv in the interior uf liie 

m 

states, but tlieir external indej^vendence which was apparently 
the qiiestio!!. Louis XIV. and his adversaries did not 
nuairine that, in fact, thev were contestin? between them the 
question which was being contested in England. This 
struggle went on, not between parties, but between states; it 
preceded by war and diplomacy, not by poiiticiJ movements 
•ind by revolutions. But, at bottom, one and the same ques- 
ion was at issue. 

^Vhen, therefore, James II. resumed in England the contest 
between absolute power and liberty, this contest occurred just 
in the midst of the general strugsle which was going on in 
Europe between Louis XIV. and the prince of Orange, the 
representatives, severally, of the two great systems at war upon 
the banks of the Scheldt, as well as on those of the Thames. 
The le.ague was so poweiiul against Louis XI\ . that, o[H*nly, 
>>r in a hidden but verj* real manner, soven^igns were sc\-n 
to enter it, who were assure<lly very fur from being in- 
terested in favour of civil and religious liberty. The emiH.*ror 
of Germany and pope Innocent XL supportetl illiain III. 
against Louis XIV. William passed into England, less 
in order to serve the internal interests of the countr/ tlsan 
to draw it completely into the struggle against I>»uis XIV. 
He took this new kingdom as a new power of which he was 
in want, and of which his opp^ment had. up to that time, 
made use against him. While Charles 11. and Janies II. 
reigned, England belonged to Louis XIV.; he had directcnl 
its external relation.c. and had constantly opposeil it to II"1- 
lan*I. England w;is now snatched from the party of pure 
ami universal monarchy, in order to become the instrument 
aiid strongest support of the party of religious liln-rty. Tliis 
is the Euroi>ean aspect of the revolution of l&SS: it was 
thus that it occupied a place in the total result of the 
events of Europe, independently of the part which it playeil 
by means of its exam[»le, and the influence which it exercised 
iijxan minds in the following century. 

Thus you see that, as I told you in the beginning, the 
true meonin'^' and essential character of this revolution waa 

O 
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the attempt to abolish absolute power in temporal as well as 
spiritual things. This act discovers itself in all the pimsi s 
of tlie revolution — in its first period up to tho restoration, 
in tiie second up to the crisis of 1688 — and wbellier we 
consider it in its internal development or in its relations with 
Europe in general. 

It now remains for us to study the same great event upon 
the continent, the struggle of pure monarchy and free inquiry, 
or, at least, its causes and approaches. This will be the 
wubject of our next lectui-*" 
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FOURTEENTH LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture— -Difference and likeness between the progress of ci\i 
lization in Enghmd and on the Continent — Preponderance of France in 
Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — In the scveuteeutb 
century by reason of the French govemracnt — In the eighteenth by 
reason of the country itself— Of the goveniment of Louis XI V.— Of his 

wars— Of his diplomacy — Of his administration— Of his legislation 

Causes of his rapid decline— Of France in the eighteenth century— 
Essential characteristics of the philosophical revolution— Conclusion of 
the course. 


In my last lecture I endeavoured to determine the true 
character and political meaning of the English revolution. 
We have .seen tliat it was the first shock of the two great 
facts to which all the civilization of primitive Europe reduced 
itself in the course of the sixteentli century, namely, pure 
monarchy, on one hand, and free inquiry on the other; those 
two powers came to strife for the first time in England. 
Attempts have been made to infer from this fact the existence 
of a radical difference between the social state of England 
and that of the continent; some have pretended that no com- 
parison was possible between countries of destinies so dif- 
ferent; they have affirmed tliat the English people had 
existed in a kind of moral isolation analogous to its material 
situation. 

It is true that there had been an important difference 
between English civilization, and the civilization of the con- 
tinental states, — a difference which we are bound to calculate. 
You have already, in the course of my lectures, been enabled 
to catch a glimpse of it. The development of the different 
principles and elements of society occurred in England simul- 
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taneously, and, as it were, abreast; at least, far more so than 
upon tlie continent. Wlien I attempted to determine tlie 
peculiar physiognomy of European civilization as coinpai’cd 
with the ancient and Asiatic civilizations, I showed you 
the first varied, rich, and complex; that it never fell 
under the dominion of an exclusive principle; tliat therein 
the various elements of the social state were modified, com- 
bined, and stj'uggled with each other, and had been constantly 
compelled to agree and live in common. This fact, tlie general 
characteristic of European civilization, has above all cha- 
racterized the English civilization; it was in England that this 
character developed itself with the most continuity and 
obviousness; it was there that the civil and religious orders, 
aristocracy, democracy, royalty, local and central institutions, 
moral and political developments, progressed and increased 
together, pell-mell, so to speak, and if not with an equal 
rapidity, at least always within a short distance of each otlier. 
Under the reign of the Tudors, for instance, in the midst of 
the most brilliant progress of pure monarchy, we see the 
democratical principle, the popular power, arising and strength- 
ening itself at the same time. The revolution of the seven- 
teenth century burst forth; it was at the same time religious 
and political. Tlie feudal aristocracy appeared liei^ in 
a very weakened condition, and with all tlie symptoms of 
decline: nevertheless, it was ever in a position to preserve a 
place and play an important part therein, and to take its 
^are in the results. It is the same with the entire course of 
English history: never has any ancient element completely 
perished; never has any new clement wholly triumphed, or 
any special principle attained to an exclusive preponderance. 
Ihere li^as always been a simultaneous development of dif- 

terent forces, a compromise between their pretensions and 
their interests. 


Upon the continent, the progress of civilization has been 

ror.vlv “ft complete. The various elements of 

society- the religious and civil orders —monarchy, aristo- 

cracy, and democracy, have developed themselves, not together 
to ha.r’^ft * P'-inciple, eacli system 
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too much, but with a very marked preponderance, to feudiU 
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aristocracy, for example; another belongs to the monarchical 
|iriiiclple; a third to the democralical system. 

Compare the French with the English middle ages, the 
elevenih, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries of our history with 
the corresponding centuries beyond the cliannel; you will find 
that at this periotl, in France, feudalism was almost absolutely 
sovereign, >vhile rovalty and llie democraticnl principle were 
next to nullities. Look to England: it is, indeed, the feudal 
aristocracy which predominates; but royalty and democracy 
were nevertheless powerful and important. 

Royalty triumphed in England under Elizabeth, as in 
France under Louis XIV.; but how many precautions was it 
obliged to take; to how many restrictions — now from the 
aristocracy, now from the democracy, did it submit! In 
England, also, each system and each principle has liad its day 
of power and success; but never so completely, so exclusively 
as upon the continent; the conqueror has always been con 
pelled to tolerate the presence of his rivals, and to allow each 
bis share. 

Witli the differences in the progress of the two civilizi 
tions, are connected advantages and disadvantages, whicn 
manifest themselves, in fact, in the history of the two 
countries. Tliere can be no doubt, for instance, but that 
this simultaneous development of the different social elements 
greatly contributed to carry England, more rapidly than any 
Ollier of the continental states, to the final aim of all society 
namely, the establishment of a government at once regular 
and free. It is precisely the nature of a government to con- 
cern itself for all interests and all powers, to reconcile them, 


and to induce them to live and prosper in common; now, 
siu:l:, beforehand, by the concurrence of a multitude of causes, 
wa^ the disposition and relation of the different elements of 
I'higlish society: a general and somewliat regular government 
had” therefore less difficulty in becoming constituted there. 
80, the essence of liberty is the manifestation and simul- 
taneous action of all interests, rights, powers, and socuil 
elements, hlngland was therefore much nearer to its posses- 
sion than tlie majority of other states. ^ For the same reasons, 
national good sense, the couijireliension of public nttajrs, 
ne(-essiirily formed themselves there more rapidly tliun else 
where; political good sense i-onsists in knowing liow to esti- 
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mate .ill fact:*, to appreciate tln?m, and render to each its 
bliure of consideration; this, in Kngland, was a necessity ot 
t ie socuU stale, a natural result of the course of civiliza- 
tion. 

On the other hand, in the continental states, each system, 
each principle having liad its turn, having predominated 
after a more complete and more exclusive mannei*, its develop- 
ment was wrought upon a larger scale, and with more gran- 
deur and brilliancy. Royalty and feudal aristocracy, for 
instance, came upon the continental stage with far greater 
boldness, extension, and freedom. Our political experiments, 
so tospeak, have been broader and more finished: tlie result 
< f this has been that political ideas (I speak of general ideas, 
and not of good sense ap|)lied to tlie conduct of alfairs) and 
political doctrines have risen higher, and displayed themselves 
with much more rational vigour. Each system having, in 
some measure, presented itself alone, and having remained a 
long time upon the stage, men have been enabled to consider 
it in its entirety, to mount up to its first principles, to follow 
it out into its last consequences, and fully to unfold its 
rlieory. Whoever attentively observes the English character, 
must be struck with a twofold fact— on the one hand, with 
the soundness of its good sense and its practical ability ; on 
the other, with its lack of general ideas, and its pride ns to 
theoretical questions. Wiietlier we open a work upon 
English history, upon jurisprudence, or any other subject, 
it is rarely tliat we find the grand reason of tilings, the 
fundamental reason. In all things, and especially in tlic 
political sciences, pure doctrine, pliilosopliy, and science., 
properly so called, have prospered much better on tlie Conti- 
nent than in England; their flights h.nve, at least, been far 
more powerful and bold; and we cannot doubt but that the 
dillerent developments of civilization in the two countries 
have greatly contributed to this result. 

hor the rest, whatever we may think of the advantages or 
disadvantages wliich tiiis difference has entailed, it is a real 
and incontestable fact, the fact wliich most deeply distinguishes 
England from the continent. But it does not follow, because 
the diflereiit principles and social elements have been tliere 
developed more simultaneously, here more successively, 
that, at bottom, the path and the goal have not been one and 
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the same. Considered in their entirety, the continent and 
England have traversed the same grand phases of civilization; 
events have, in either, followed the same course, and tlie 
<ame causes have led to the same effects. You have been 
enabled to convince yourselves of this fact from the picture 
which I have placed before you of civilization up to the six- 
teentli century, and you will equally recognise it in studying 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The development 
of free inquiry, and that of pure monarcliy, almost simul- 
taneous in England, accomplished themselves upon the conti- 
nent at long intervals; but they did accomplish themselves, 
and the two powers, after Iiaving successively preponderated 
with splendour, came equally, at last, to blows. Tlie general 
path of societies, considering all things, has thus been the 
same, and though the points of difference are real, those of 
resemblance are more deeply seated. A rapid sketch of 
modern times will leave you in no doubt upon this subject. 

Glancing over the history of Europe in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, it is impossible not to perceive that 
France has advanced at the head of European civilization. 
At the beginning of this work I have already insisted upon 
this fact, and I have endeavoured to point out its cause. 
AVe shall now find it more striking than ever. 

Tlie principle of pure monarcliy, of absolute royalty, pre- 
dominated in Spain under Charles V. and Philip II., before 
developing itself in France under Louis XIV. In the same 
manner the principle of free inquiry had reigned in England 
in the seventeenth century, before developing itself in France 
in the eighteenth. Nevertheless, pure monarchy and free 
inquiry came not from Spain and England to take pos- 
session of the world. The two principles, the two systems 
remained, in a manner, confined to the countries in wliich 
they liad arisen. It was necessary tliat they should pass 
through France in order that they might extend their con- 
(juests; it was necessary that pure monarcliy and free inquiry 
should become French in order to become European. This 
coniniuniciitive character of French civilization, this socijil 
genius of France, which has displayed itself at all periods, 
was thus more than ever manifest at the period wtli which we 
now occupy ourselves. I will not further insist upon tliis 
fact; it hjis been developed to you with as much rejison of 
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brilliancy in otlicr lecture,'^ wherein you have been called 
upon to obseive the influence of* French literature and pliilo- 
sophv in the eighteenth century. You Iiave seen tliat [ilnlo- 
soph'ic France possessed more authority over Europe, in 
regard to liberty, than even free England. You have seen 
that French civilization showed itself far more active and 
contagious than that of any otlier country. I need not, 
therefore, pause upon the details of this fact, which I men- 
tion only in order to rest upon it my right to confine my 
picture of modern EurojK*an civilization to France alone. 
Between the civilization of PVance and tliat of the other 
states of Europe at this period, there liave, no doubt, been 
differences, which it would liave been necessary to bear in 
mind, if my present purpose had been a full and faithful ex- 
position of the history of those civilizations; but I must go 
on so rapidly that I am compelled to omit entire nations and 
ages, so to speak. I choose rather to concentrate your atten- 
tion for a moment upon the course of French civilization, an 
image, though imperfect, of the general course of tilings in 
Europe. 

The influence of France in Europe, during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, presents itself under very different 
aspects. In the former, it was French government that 
acted upon Europe, and advanced at the head of general 
civilization. In the latter it wa.s no longer to the govern- 
ment, but France herself, that the preponderance belonged. 
In the first case, it was Louis XIV. and his court, after- 
wards France and her opinion, that governed minds and 
attracted attention. In the seventeenth century there were 
peoples who, as peoples, appeared more prominently upon 
the scene, and took a greater part in events, than the French 
people. Thus during the thirty years war, the German 
nation, in the English revolution, the English people, played, 
in their own destinies, a much greater part than was played, 
at this period, by the French, in theirs. So, also, in the 
eighteenth century, there were governments stronger, of 
greater consideration, and more to be dreaded, than the 
French government. No doubt Frederick II., Catherine 11.. 
and Maria Theresa, had more influence and weight in Europe 
man Louis XV.; nevertheless, at both periods, it was 
France that was at the head of European civilization, placed 
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tliere, first, by its government, afterwards, by itself; now by 
Ihe political action of its masters, now by its peculiar in- 
tellectual development. 

In order to fully understand the predominant infiuence in 
the course of civilization in France, and therefore in Europe, 
we must study, in the seventeenth century, French govern- 
ment, in the eighteenth, French society. We must change 
the plan and the drama according as time alters tiie stage 
and the actors. 

When we occupy ourselves with the government of Louis 
XIV., when we endeavour to appreciate tiie causes of Ins 
power and influence in Europe, we scarcely think of any- 
thing but his renown, his conquests, his magnificence, and 
the literary glory of his time. It is to external causes that 
we apply ourselves, and attribute the European i)repon- 
derance of the French government. But I conceive that 
this preponderance had deeper and more serious founda- 
tions. We must not believe that it was simply by means of 
victories, fetes^ or even master-works of genius, that Louis 
XIV. and his government, at this epoch, played the part 
wliich it is impossible to deny them. 

Many of you may remember, and all of you have heard 
Bpeak of the effect which the consular government produced 
in IVance twenty-nine years ago, and of the condition in 
wliich it found our country. Without, was impending 
foreign invasion, and continual disasters w’ere occurring in 
our armies; within, was an almost complete dissolution of 
jjower and of the people; there were no revenues, no public 
order; in a word, society \vas prostrate, humiliated, and dis- 
organised: such was France on the advent of the consulate 
go\ornment. Who docs not recal the prodigious and feli- 
citous activity of this government, that activity which, in a 
little time, secured the independence of tlie land, revived 
national lionour, reorganized tlie administration, remodelled 
the legislation, and, after a manner, regenerated society under 
the hand of power 

Well, the government of Louis XIV., when it conimencoJ, 
did something analogous to this for France ; with great dif- 
ference of times, proceedings, and forms, it pursued and 
attained nearly the same results. 

Recall to your memory the state into which France was 
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fallen after the government of cardinal Richelieu, and during 
tlie minority of Louis XIV. : the Spanish armies always on 
the frontiers, sometimes in the interior; continual danger of 
an invasion; internal dissensions urged to extremity, civil 
war, the government weak and discredited at liome and 
abroad. Society was perhaps in a less violent, but still 
sufficiently analogous state to ours, prior to tlie eighteenth 
Brumaire. It was from this state that the government of 
Louis XIV. extricated France. Ilis first victories had the 
effect of the victory of Marengo: they secured the country, 
and retrieved the national lionour. 1 am about to consider 
this government under its principal aspects — in its wars. In 
its external relations, in its administration, and in its I«*gi.'la- 
tion; and you will see, I imagine, tiiat tlic comparison of which 
I speak, and to which I attach no puerile importance (for I 
think very little of the value of historical parallels), you will 
see, I say, that this comparison has a real foundation, and 
that I have a right to employ it. 

First of all let us speak of the wars of Louis XIV. The 
wars of Europe have originated, as you know, and as I have 
often taken occasion to remind you, in great popular move- 
ments. Urged by necessity, caprice, or any other cause, 
entire populations, sometimes numerous, sometimes in simple 
bands, have transported themselves from one territory to 
another. This was the general character of European wars 
until after the crusades, at the end of the tliirteenth century. 

At that time began a species of wars scai-cely less different 
from modern wars than the above. These were the distant 
wars, undertaken no longer by the people, but by govern- 
ments, which went at the head of their armies to seek states 

Xr, Pl“"ged. acme into Germany, 

W, ,1 ^ ^ *"*“ "‘t'' “0 other mo^ 

fifW eapnee. Almost all the wars of the 

mteenth and even of a part of the sixteenth century were 
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to satisfy his personal desire, he undertook the conquest of a 
distant country, which was in no way adapted for annexation 
to his kingdom; which, on the contrary, did nothing but 
compromise his power externally, and internally, his repose. 
It was the same with the expedition of Charles the Fifth to 
Africa. The latest war of this kind was the expedition of 
Cliarles XII. against Russia. The wars of Louis XIV. had 
no such character; they were the wars of a regular govern- 
:nent, fixed in the centre of its states, and labouring to make 
conquests around it, to extend or consolidate its territory; in 
a word, they were political wars. 

'I'hey may have been just or unjust; they may have cost 
France too dearly; there are a thousand reasons wJiich might 
be adduced against their morality and tlieir excess; but they 
bear a character incomparably more rational than the antece- 
dent wars: they were no longer undertaken for whim or ad- 
venture; tliey were dictated by some serious motive; it was 
some natural limit that it seemed desirable to attain; some 
population speaking the same language that they aimed at 
annexing; some point of defence against a neighbouring 
power, which it was thought necessary to acquire. No doubt 
personal ambition had a sliare in tliese wars; but examine one 
after another of the wars of Louis XIV., particularly those of 
the first part of his reign, and you will find that they had truly 
political motives; and that they were conceived for the interest 
of France, for obtaining power, and for the country’s safely. 

The results are proofs of the fact. France of the present day 
is still, in many respects, what the wars of Louis XFV. have 
made it. The provinces which he conquered, Franche-Comt^ 
Flanders, and Alsace, remain yet incorporated with France. 
There are sensible as well as senseless conquests: those of 
Louis XIV. were of the former species; his enterprises have 
not the unreasonable and capricious character which, up to 
his time, was so general; a skilful, if not always just and wise 
policy, presided over them. 

Leaving the wars of Louis XIV., and passing to the consi- 
deration of his relations with foreign states, of his diplomacy, 
properly so called, I find an analogous result I have insisted 
upon the occurrence of the birth of diplomacy in Europe at the 
end of the fifteenth century. I have endeavoured to show how 
the relations of govcniments and atate« between tbemselves 
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up to that time accidental, rare, and transitory, became at 
this period more regular and enduring ; how they took a 
character of great public interest; how, in a word, at tlie end 
of the fifteenth, and during the first half of tlie sixteenth cen- 
tury, diplomacy came to play an immense part in events. 
Nevertheless, up to the seventeentli century, it had not been, 
truly speaking, systematic; it had not led to long alliances, 
or to great, and above all, durable combinations, directed, 
according to fixed principles, towards a constant aim, with 
that spirit of continuity whicli is the true character of esta- 
blished governments. During the course of the religious 
revolution, the external relations of states were almost com- 
pletely under the power of the religious interest; the Pro- 
testant and Catholic leagues divided Europe. It was in the 
seventeenth century, after the treaty of Westphalia, and under 
the influence of tlie government of Louis XIV., that diplo- 
macy changed its diameter. It then escaped from the ex- 
clusive influences of the reHgious principle; alliances and 
^htical combinations were formed upon other considerations. 
At the same time it became much more systematic, regular 

aim, according to 
O’-ig'n of this system of 
balance in Europe belongs to this period. It was nn.loi- 
the government of Louis XIV. that the system, to-otln r 
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openly enunciated between absolute power and liberty. 
It has been often said that the propagation of absolute 
power was the predominant principle of the diplomacy of 
Louis XJV. ; but I do not believe it. This consideration 
|)layed no very great part in his policy, until latterly, in his 
old age. The power of France, its preponderance in Europe, 
the humbling of rival powers, in a word, the political interest 
and strength of the state, was the aim which Louis XIV. 
Constantly pursued, whether in fighting against Spain, the 
emperor of Germany, or England; he acted far less with a 
\ iew to the propagation of absolute power than from a desire 
for the power and aggrandizement of France and of its 
government. Among many proofs, I will adduce one which 
emanates from Louis XIV. himself. In his Memoirs, under 
the year 1666, if I remember right, we find a note nearly 
in these words: — 

“ I have had, this morning, a conversation with Mr. Sidney, 
an English gentleman, who maintained to me the possibility 
of reanimating the republican party in England. ^Ir. Sidney 
demanded from me, for that purpose, -100,000 livres. 1 told 
liim that I could give no more than 200,000. He induced 
me to summon from Switzerland anotlier English gentle- 
man, named Ludlow, and to converse with him of the same 


And, accordingly, we find among the Memoirs of Ludlow, 
about the same date, a paragraph to tliis effect : — ^ ^ 

“I have received from the French government an invita- 
tion to go to Paris, in order to speak of the affairs of my 
country; but I am distrustful of that government. 

And Ludlow remained in Switzerland. 

You see tiiat the diminution of the royal power in England 
was, at this time, the aim of Louis XIV. ^ He fomeut«Ml 
internal dissensions, and laboured to resuscitate the repuh 
lican party, to prevent Charles II. from becoming too power- 
ful in his country. During the embassy of Banllon in 
England, the same fact constantly reappears. Whenever 
the authority of Charles seemed to obtain the advantag^ and 
the national party seemed on the point of being crushed, the 
French ambassador directed bis influence to this side, gave 
money to tlie cfiiefs of tlie opposition, and foiigiit, m a word, 
against absolute power, when that became a means oi 
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weakening a rival power to Fi ance. Whenever you atten- 
tively consider the conduct of external relations under 
Louis XIV., it is with this fact that you will be the most 
struck. 

You will also be struck with the capacity and skill of 
Frencli diplomacy at this period. The names of iM.M. de 
Torcy, d’Avaux, de Bonrepos, are known to all well-inf u med 
persons. When we compare the despatches, the memoirs, 
the skill and conduct of the.«e counsellors of Louis XIV. with 
those of Spanish, Portuguese, and German negotiators, we 
must be struck with the superiority of the French ministers; 
not onl7 as regards their earnest activity and their applica- 
tion to aflairs, but also as regards their liberty of S|)irit. 
These courtiers of an absolute king judged of external events, 
of parties, of the requirements of liberty, and of popular revolu- 
tions, much better even than the majority of the English minis- 
ters themselves at this period. There was no diplomacy in 
Europe, in the seventeenth century, which appears equal to 
the French, except the Dutch. The ministers of John de Witt 
and of William of Orange, those illustrious chiefs of the 
party of civil and religious liberty, were the only ministers 
who seemed in condition to wrestle with the servants of the 
great and absolute king. 

You see, then, that whether we consider the wars of 
Louis XIV., or his diplomatical relations, we arrive at the 
same^ results. We can easily conceive that a government 
whicn conducted its wars and negotiations in this manner, 
should have assumed a high standing in Europe, and pre- 

•sent(^ itself therein, not only as dreadworthy, but as skilful 
and imposing. 

us now insider the interior of France, the adminis- 
tration and legislation of Louis XIV.; we shaU there discern 

new explanations of the power and splendour of his govern- 
ment. ^ ® 


It IS difficult to determine with any degree of precision, 
what we ought to understand by administration^ in the govern ' 
ment of a state. Nevertheless, when we endeavour to iiives- 
hpte this fact, we discover, I believe, that, under the most 
general point of view, administration consists in an aggregate 

propel, as promptly and certainly as 
possible, the will of the central power through all parts of 

S A 
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society, and to make the force of society, whether consisting 
of men or money, return again, under the same conditions, 
to the central power. This, if 1 mistake not, is the true aim, 
the predominant characteristic of administration. Accord- 
ingly we find that in times when it is above all things needful 
to establish unity and order in society, administration is the 
chief means of attaining this end, of bringing together, of 
cementing, and of uniting incoherent and scattered elements. 
Such, in fact, was the work of the administration of Louis XIV. 
Up to this time, there had been nothing so difficult, in France 
as in the rest of Europe, as to effect the penetration of the 
action of the central power into all parts of society, and to 
gather into the bosom of the central power tlie means of force 
existing in society. To this end Louis XIV. laboured, and 
succeeded, up to a certain point; incomparably better, at least, 
than preceding governments had done. I cannot enter into 
dL-tails: just run over, in thought, all kinds of public ser- 
vices, taxes, roads, industry, military administration, all the 
establishments which belong to whatsoever branch of admiiiis- 
tration; there is scarcely one of which you do not find either 
the origin, development, or great amelioration under Louis 
XIV. °Itwas as administrators that the greatest men of his 
time, Colbert and Louvois, displayed their genius and exer- 
cised their ministry. It was by the excellence of its admi- 
nistration that his government acquired a generality, decision, 
and consistency which were wanting to all the European 
governments around him. 

Under the legislative point of view, this reign presents to 
rou the same fact. I return to the comparison which I have 
already made use of, to the legislative activity of the consu nr 
government, to its prodigious work of revising and generally 
recastino> the laws. A work of the same nature took place 
under Louis XIV. The great ordinances which he promul- 
g-ited the criminal ordinance, the ordinances ot procedure, 
commerce, the marine, waters, and woods, are true codes, 
which were constructed in the same manner as our codes, 
<li.cussed in the council of state, some of them under the 
presidency of Lamoignon. There are men whose glory con- 
lists in having taken part in tins labour and this discuss.on, 
M Pnssort, for instance. If we were to consider it in 
it^lf, we should have much to say against the legislation of 
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Louis XIV.; it was full of vices, which now fully declare 
themselves, and which no one can deny; it wtw not con- 
ceived in the interest of true justice and of liberty, but 
in the interest of public order, and for giving more regu- 
larity and firmness to the laws. But even that was a gieat 
pro'^^ress; and wc cannot doubt but tliat the ordinances of 
Louis XIV., so very superior to anything preceding them, 
powerfully contributed to advance French society in the 
career of civilization. 

You see that under whatever point of view wc regard this 
government, we very soon discover the source of its powei* 
and influence. It was the first government that presented 
itself to the eyes of Europe as a power sure of its position, 
which had not to dispute its existence with internal enemies 
— tranquil as to its dominions and the people, and intent 
only on governing. Up to that time, all European govern- 
ments had been unceasingly thrown into wars, which de- 
prived them of security as well as leisure, or had been 
so beset with parties and internal enemies, that they wei’c 
compelled to spend their time in fighting for their lives. 
The government of Louis XIV. appeared as the first which 
applied itself solely to the conduct of affairs, as a power 
at once definitive and progressive; which was not afraid of 
innovating, because it could count upon the future. There 
have, in fact, existed very few governments of such an inno- 
vating spirit. Compare it with a government of the same 
nature, with the pure monarchy of Philip II. in Spain; it 
was more absolute than that of Louis XIV., and yet far less 
regular and less tranquil. But how did Philip XL succee<l 
in establishing absolute power in Spain ? By stifling the 
activity of the country, by refusing to it every species of 
amelioration, by rendering the condition of Spain completely 
stationary. The government of Louis XIV., on the con- 
trary, showed itself active in all kinds of innovations, favour- 
able to the progress of letters, of arts, of riches, and, in a 
word, of civilization. These are the true causes of its pre- 
ponderance in Europe; a preponderance such that it became 
upon the continent, during the whole of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the type of government, not only for sovereigns, but 
even for nations. 

And now we inquire— and it is impossible to help doing 
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SO— how it happened that a power, thus brilliant, and, judg- 
ing from the facts wliich I have placed before you, tlius well 
established, so rapidly fell into decline? how, after having 
played such a part in Europe, it became, in the next century, 
sn inconsistent, wealt, and inconsiderable? The fact is incon- 
testable. In the seventeenth century the PTench government 
was at the head of European civilization; in the eighteenth 
century it disappeared; and it was French society, separated 
tVom its government, often even op[>osed to it, that now pre 
ceded and guided the European world in its progress. 

It is here that we discover the incorrigible evil and the in- 
fallible effect of absolute power. I will not go into any 
detail concerning the faults of the government of Louis XIV.; 
he committed many: I will speak neither of the war of the 
Spanish succession, nor of the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, nor of excessive expenses, nor of many other of the 
fiUal measures that compromised his fortunes. I will take the 
merits of the government as I have described them. I 
will agree that perhaps there has never existed an absolute 
power more fully recognised by its age and nation, nor one 
which has rendered more real services to the civilization of 
its country and of Europe in general. But, by the very fact 
that this government had no other principle than absolute 
power, and reposed upon no other base than this, its decline be- 
came sudden and well merited. What France, under Louis XI V.» 
essentially wanted, was political institutions and forces, inde- 
pend(mt, subsisting of themselves, and, in a word, capable of 
spontaneous action and resistance. The ancient French in- 
stitutions, if they merited that name, no longer existed: Louis 
XIV. com[)lcted their ruin. He took no care to endeavour to 
replace them by new institutions; they would have cramped 
him, and he did not choose to be cramped. All that appeared 
conspicuous at that period was will, and the action of central 
power. The government of Louis XIV. was a great fact, a 
fact poweriul and splendid, but without roots, tree insti- 
tutions are a guarantee, not only of the wisdom of govern- 
ments, but also of their duration. No system can endure 
except by means of institutions. When absolute power has 
endured, it has been supported by true institutions, sometimes 
by the division of society into strongly distinct cosies, some- 
times by a system of religious institutions. Under the reign 
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01 Louis XIV. institutions were wanting to power as well as 
to liberty. In France, at this period, nothing guaranteed 
either the country .against the illegitimate actions of tlie 
government, or the government itself against the inevitable 
action of time. Thus we see the government helping on 
its own decay. It was not Louis XIV. alone who was be 
coming aged and weak at the end of his reign: it was the 
whole absolute power. Pure monarcliy was as much worn 
out in 1712 as was the monarch himself: and the evil was so 
much the more grave, as Louis XIV. had abolished political 
morals as well as political institutions. There are no political 
morals without independence. He alone who feels that ho 
has a strength of his own is always capable either of serving 
or opposing power. Energetic characters disappear with in- 
dependent situations, and dignity of soul alone gives birth to 
security of rights. 

This, then, is the state in which Louis XIV. left France 
and power : a society in full development of riches, 
power, and all kinds of intellectual activity; and, side by 
side with this progressive society, a government essen- 
tially stationary, having no means of renewing itself, of 
adapting itself to the movement of its people; devoted, after 
half a century of the greatest splendour, to immobility and 
weakness, and already, during the life of its founder, fallen 
into a decline which seemed like dissolution. Such was the 
condition of France at the conclusion of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, acondition which impressed tlie epoch that followed with 
a direction and a ciiaracter so different. 

^‘^>*'dly say that the onward impulse of the human 
mind, that free inquiry was the predominating feature, the 
^sential fact of the eighteenth century. You have already 
heard much concerning this fact from this chair; already you 
have heard that powerful epoch characterised by a philo- 
sophical orator, jmd by that of an eloquent philosopher. I 
cannot pretend, in the short space of time which remains to 

^ phases of the great moral revolution 
which then accomplished itself. I would, nevertheless, fain 
not leave you without calling your attention to some dm- 

liave been too little remarked upon. 

rhe first,— one which strikers me most, and which I have 
already mentioned, is the, so to speak, almost complete disap 
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ponrance of t!ie government in the course of the eighteenth 
century, and the appearance of the human mind as the prin- 
cipal and almost the only actor. 

Kxce])t in that which is connected with external rela- 
tions under the ministry of the due de Choiseul, and in cer- 
tain great concessions made to the general tendency of 
opinion, for instance, in the American war; except, 1 say, 
in some events of this nature, perhaps there has scarcely ever 
been so inactive, apathetic, and inert a government as was the 
hrencli government of this period. Instead of the energetic, 
ambitious government of Louis XIV., wliich appeared every- 
where, and put itself at the head of everytliing, you have 
a government wli>h laboured only to hide itself, to keep itself 
in tlie background, so weak and compromised did it feel itself 
to be. Activity and ambition liad passed over wholly to 
the people. It was tlie nation, which, by its opinion and its 
intellectual movement, mingled itself •with all things, inter- 
fered in all, and, in short, alone possessed moral authority, 
wliicli is the only true authority. 

A second cliaracteristic which strikes me, in the condition 
of tlie human mind in the eighteenth century, is the univer- 
sality of free inquiry. Up to that time, and particularly in 
the seventeenth century, free inquiry had been exercised 
within a limited and partial field; it had had for its object 
sometimes religious questions, sometimes religious and poli- 
tical questions together, but it did not extend its pretensions 
to all subjects. In the eighteenth century, on the contrary, the 
character of free inquiry is universality; religion, politics, pure 
pliilosopliy, man and society, moral and material nature, all 
at the same time became the object of study, doubt, and sys- 
tem; ancient sciences were overturned, new sciences were 
called into existence. The movement extended itself in all 
directions, although it had emanated from one and the same 
impulse. 

Tins movement, moreover, had a peculiar character; 
one which, {lerhaps, is not to be met eLewhere in the 
history of the world: it was purely speculative. Up to that 
lime, in all great human revolutions, action had commingled 
itself with speculation. Thus, in the sixteenth century, the 
religious revolution began with ideas, with purely intellectual 
discussions, but it very soon terminated in events. The heads 
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of intellectual parties soon became the heads of political parties; 
the realities of life were mixed with the labour of the under- 
standing. Thus, too, it happened in the seventeenth century, 
in the English revolution. But in France, in the eighteenth 
century, you find the human spirit exercising itself upon nil 
things, upon ideas which, connecting tliemselves with tlie 
real interests of life, seemed calculated to have the most 
prompt and powerful influence upon facts. Nevertheless, the 
leaders and actors of these great discussions remained stran- 
gers to all species of practical activity — mere spectators, who 
observed, judged, and spoke, without ever interfering in 
events. At no other time has the government of facts, of 
external realities, been so completely distinct from the govern- 
ment of minds. The separation of the spiritual and tempo- 
ral orders was never completely real in Europe until the 
eighteenth century. For the first time, perhaps, the spiritual 
order developed itself wholly apart from the temporal order: 
an important fact, and one which exercised a prodigious 
influence upon the course of events. It gave to the ideas of 
the time a singular character of ambition and inexperience; 
never before had philosophy aspired so strongly to rule tiie 
world, never had philosophy been so little acquainted with the 
world. It became obvious that a day must aiTive for coming 
to facts; for the intellectual movement to pass into external 
events; and as they had been totally separated, their meeting 
was the more difficult, the shock far more violent. 

How can we now be surprised with another character of 
the condition of the human mind at this epoch, I mean its 
prodigious boldness? Up to that time its greatest activity 
had always been confined by certain barriers; the mind of 
man had always existed amidst facts, whereof aome in- 
spired It with ^ution, and, to a certain extent, checked its 
movements. In the eighteenth century, I should be at a loss 
to say what external facts the human mind respected, or what 
externd facts exercised any empire over it: it hated or 
despised the entire socid state. It concluded, therefore, that 
it Ji? reform all things; it came to consider 

opinions, manners, society, 
I?''"'®®! to require reform, and hum^ 

enterprise. What audacity 
equal to this had ever before been imagined by it! ^ 
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Such wns tlie power which, in tlie course of the 
eighteenth century, confronted what still remained of the 
government of Louis XIV. You perceive that it was im- 
possible to avoid tlie occurrence of a sliock between these 
two so unequal forces. 'I he jiredominant fact of the English 
revolution, the struggle between free inquiry and pure 
monarchy, was now also to burst forth in France. No doubt 
tlie (lilfcrences w'ere great, and these necessarily perpetuated 
themselves in the results; but, at bottom, the general con- 
ditions were similar, and the definitive event had the same 
meaning. 

I do not pretend to exhibit the infinite consequences of 
tliis struggle. The time for concluding this course of lectures 
has arrived; I must check myself. I merely desire, before 
leaving you, to call your attention to the most grave, and, in 
my opinion, the most instructive fact which was revealed to us 
by this great struggle. This is the danger, the evil, and 
the insurmountable vice of absolute power, whatever form, 
whatever name it may bear, and towards whatever aim it 
may direct itself. You have seen that the government of 
Louis XIV. perished by almost this cause only. ^Vell, the 
power which succeeded it, the human mind, the true sove- 
reign of the eighteenth century, suffered the same fate; in 
its turn, it possessed an almost absolute power; it, in its turn, 
placed an excessive confidence in itself. Its onward im- 
pulse was beautiful, good, most useful; and were it neces- 
sary that I should express a definitive opinion, I should 
say that the eighteenth century appears to me to have been 
one of the greatest ages of liistory, that which, perhaps, h'is 
done the greatest services for humanity, that whicli has in 
the greatest degree aided its progress, and rendercil that 
progress of the most general character: were 1 asked to 
pronounce upon it as a public administration, I should 
pronounce in its favour. But it is not the less true that, 
at this epoch, the human mind, possessed of absolute 
power, became corrupted and misled by it; holding esta- 
blished facts and former ideas in an illegitimate disdain 
and aversion; an aversion whicli carried it into error and 
tyranny. The share of error and tyranny, indeed, which 
mingled itself with the triumph of human reason, at the end 
of tliis century, a portion which we cannot conceal from our* 
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selves, was very great, and which we must proclaim and not 
deny; this portion of error and tyranny was chiefly the result 
of the extravagance into which tlie mind of man liad been 
thrown, at this period, by the extension of lii-s power. 

It is the duty, and, I believe, it will be the peculiar merit 
of our times, to know that all power, whether intellectual or 
temporal, whether belonging to governments or peoples, to 
pliilosopiiers or ministers, wliether exercising itself in one 
cause or in another, bears within itself a natural vice, a 
principle of weakness and of abuse wliich ought to render 
it limited. Now nothing but the general freedom of all 
rights, all interests, and all opinions, the free manifestation 
and legal coexistence of all these forces, can ever restrain 
each force and each power within its legitimate limits, pre- 
vent it from encroacldng on the rest, and, in a word, cause 
the real and generally profitable existence of free inquiry. 
Herein consists for us the grand lesson of the struggle which 
occurred at the end of the eighteenth century, between abso- 
lute temporal power and absolute spiritual power. 

^ I have now arrived at the term which I proposed to myself. 
You remember that my object, in commencing this course, 
was to present you with a general picture of the development 
of European civilization^ from the fall of the Roman empire 
to our own days. I have traversed this career very rapidly, 
and without being able to inform you, far from it, of all 
that was important, or to bring proofs of all that I have said. 
I have been compelled to omit much, and often to request 
you to believe me upon ray word. 1 hope, nevertheless, that 
I have attained my aim, which was to mark the grand crises 

in the development of modern society. Allow me yet one 
word more. 

I endeavoured, in the beginning, to define civilization, and 
to describe the fact which bears this name. Civilization 
seemed to me to consist of two principal facts: the develop- 
ment of human society, and that of man himself; on the one 
hand, political and social development; on the other, internal 
and moral development I have confined myself so far to 
the history of society. I have presented civilization only 
under the social point of view; and have said nothing of the 
development of man himself. 1 have not endeavoured to 
unfold to you the history of opinions, of the moral progress 
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of humanity. I propose, when we meet again, to confine 
myself especially to France, to study with you the history of 
French civilization, to study it in detail, and under its 
various aspects. I shall endeavour to make vou acquainted, 
not only with the history of society in France, but also 
with that of man; to be present with you at the progress of 
institutions, of opinions, and of intellectual works of all 
kinds; and to arrive thus at a complete understanding of the 
development of our glorious country, in its entirety. In 
the past as well as in the future, our country may well lay 
claim to our tenderest affection«^ 


END OF THE HISTORY Off CIVILIZATION IN ECROPR. 
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CIVILIZATION IN FRANCE. 
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LECTURE THE FIRST. 

Object of tbe course— Two metUods of studying in detail iLe history of 
European civilization — Reosons for preferring the study of the history 
of the civilization of a partioulor country— Reasons for studying that 
ofFrance— Of the essential facts which constitute the perfection of 
civilization — Comparison of the great European nations under this 
point of view — Of civilization in England— Germany^Ilaly— Spain— 
France— French civUization is the most complete, and offers the most 
foithflil representation of civilization in general— That the student has 
other things to bear in mind besides the mere study — Of the present 
prevailing tendencies in the inlelleciual order — Of the prevailing 
tendencies in the sociol order — Two problems resulting therefrom — 
Their apparent contradiction — Our times are called upon to solve them 
— A third and purely moral problem, rendered equolly important by the 
present state of civilization- The ni^ust reproaches of which it is the 
object— The necessity of meeting them— All science, in the present 
day, exerts a social influence— AH power should tend to the moral per- 
fection of the individnal, os well as to the improvement of society in 
general 

Many of you will call to mind tlie nature and aim of 
a course of lectures which were brought to a close some 
months since. That course was cursory and of a general 
nature. I then attempted, in a very short period of time, to 
place before you an historical view of European civilization. 
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I hastened, as it were, from point to point, confining myself 
sti ictly to general facts and assertions, at the risk of being 
sometimes misunderstoo<l and perhaps discredited. 

Xeces>ity, as you know, imposed this method upon me; but 
in spite ot this necessity I should have been mu(‘h pained by 
the inconveniences which arose from it, had I not foreseen that 
in a future course I should be enabled to remedy it; and 
had I not proposed to myself, at the time, to complete, at 
some future period, the outline which I then traced, and of 
leading you to the general results which I placed before 
you, by the same path wliicli I myself had followed, an 
attentive and complete study of the facts. Such is the end 
at which I now aim. 

Two mctliods oiler themselves as tending to the attainment 
of the proposed end. I might either recommence the course 
of last summer, and review the general history of European 
civilization in its whole extent, by giving in detail that which 
it was impossible to give in mass, and by again passing 
over with more leisurely steps that ground which before was 
gone over in almost breathless haste. Or I miuht study the 
history ot civilization m a single great couuiry, m one of the 
principal Eurojiean nations in which it has been developed, 
and thus, by confining the field of my researches, be the 
better enabled thorouglily to explore it. 

Tlie first method seemed to offer serious inconveniences. 


It Avould be very difficult, if not impossible, to maintain any 
unity in a history with so extensive a range, and which, at 
the same time should be perfect in all its details. IVe dis- 
covered last summer, that there was a true unity running 
through European civilization; but this unity is only visible 
in general actions and grand results. ^Ve must ascend tlie 
highest mountain before the petty inequalities and diver- 
sities of the surface will become invisible, and before we can 
discover Hie general aspect, and the true and essential nature 
of tlie entire country. When we quit general facts and wish 
to look into particulars, the unity vanishes, the diversities 
again appear, and in the variety of occurrences one loses 
sight of both causes and effects; so tliat to give a detailed 
history, and still to preserve some harmony, it is absolutely 
necessary to naiTow the field of inquiry. 
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- There is also another great objection to this method, in 
(he immense extent and diversity of knowledge which it 
'presupposes and requires botli in the speaker and his 
audience. Those wlio wisli to trace with moderate accuracy 
the course of European civilization should have a sulficicntly 
intimate acquaintance, not only with tlie events whicli have 
passed among each people, with their history, but likewise 
with their language, literature, and philosophy, in short, 
with all phases of their career; a work wliich is evidently 
almost impossible, and certainly so in the time which we 
could spend upon it. 


It appears to me, that by studying the history of civili- 
zation in one great European nation, I shall arrive more 
quickly at the d^esired result. The unity of the narrative will 
then, indeed, be compatible with details; there is in every 
country a certain national hai-mony, whicli is the result of the 
community of manners, laws, language, and events, and this 
harmony is imprinted in the civilization. We may pass from 
fact to fact without losing sight of the whole picture. And 
lastly, though I will not say that it can easily be done, it is yet 
possible to combine the knowledge necessary for such a work. 

I have therefore decided upon this second method, upon 
that of abandoning the general history of European civiliza- 
tion, in all the nations which liave contributed thereto, and 
confining myself to the civilization of one country, which, 
if we note the ditferenccs between it and other countries, 

naay become, for our purpose, an image of the whole destiny 
01 Europe. ^ 

Ihe choice of method being once made, that of a nation 
easily follows; I have taken the history and civilization of 
r ranee. I shall certainly not deny having experienced a 
sensation of pleasure while making this choice. No one 
will deny that the emotions of patriotism are legitimate, pro- 
vided they be sanctioned by truth and reason. Some there 
ar^ m the present day, who seem to fear that patriotism 
Buffers much from the enlargement of ideas and sentiments, 
arising from the actual state of European civilization; they 
predict that it will become enervated, and lose itself in cos- 
mopohtism. I cannot share such fears. In the present day. 
It wUlbe with patriotism as with all human acUons, feelings 
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and opinions. It is condemned, I admit, incessantly tc 
'jiidergo the tost of publicity, of inquiry and discussion; it 
is condemned no longer to remain a mere prejudice, habit, or' 
t\ blind and exclusive passion; it must give a reason for itself. 
It will be oppressed by this necessity no more tlian any 
natural and legitimate feelings are; on the contrary, it will 
become refined and elevated. These are the tests to which 
it must submit, and it will soar above them. I can truly 
say; if any other history in Europe had appeared to me 
greater, more instructive, or better suited to represent the 
general course of civilization than that of France, I should 
have chosen it. But I have reasons for selecting France; 
independently of the special interest which its history has for 
us, France has long since been proclaimed by all Europe 
the most civilized of its nations. Whenever the opinion of the 
struggle has not been between the national all-love, when one 
seeks tlie true and disinterested opinion of people in the 
ideas and actions wlierein it manifests itself indirectly, 
without taking the form of a controversy, we find that 
France is acknowledged to be the country in which civili- 
zation has appeared in its most complete form, where it has 
been most communicative, and where it has most forcibly 
struck the European Imagination. 

And we must not suppose, that the superiority of this 
country is solely attributable to the amenity of our social 
relations, to the gentleness of our manners, or to that easy 
and animated life which people so often come to seek among 
us. There can be no doubt that it partly arises from these 
attributes; but the fact of which I speak has more profound 
and universal causes: it is not a fashion, as might have been 
supposed when the question was concerning the civilization of 
the age of Louis XIV., neither is it a popular ebullition, as 
a view of our own times would lead us to supjiose. Ihe pre- 
ference which the disinterested opinion of Europe accords to 
French civilization is philosophically just; it is the result of 
an instinctive judgment, doubtless in some measure confused, 
but well based, upon the essential elements and general 
nature of civilization. 

You will call to mind the definition of civilization 1 at 
tempted to give in the commencement of the former course 
of lectures. I there sought to discover what ideas attach 
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themselves lo this word in llie common sense of iium. It 
appeared to me, on a reference lo general opinion, liiat 
civilization essentially consists of two principles; tlu5 ini' 
provement of the exterior and general condition of man, and 
that of his inward and personal nature; in a word, in the 
improvement both of society and of humanity. 

And it is not tliesc two principles of themselves, which 
constitute civilization; to bring it to perfection, their intimate 
and rapid union, simultaneou'iicss, and reciprocal action, are 
absolutely necessary. I showed that if they do not al- 
ways arrive conjointly— that if, at one time, the improvonicnt 
of society, and at another, that of individual man, progresses 
more quickly or extends furtlier, they arc not the less neces- 
sary the one to the other; they excite each other, and sooner 
or later will amalgamate. When one progresses for any 
length of time without the other, and when their union is 
long interrupted, a feeling of regret, and of a painful liiatus 
and incompleteness, seizes the spectators. If an important 
social improvement, a great progress in material well being is 
manifested among a people without being accompanied*^by 
intellectual improvement, or an analogous progression in 
mind; the sociiil improvement seems precarious, inexplicable, 
and almost unjust. ^ One asks what general ideas have pro- 
duced and justified it, or to what principles it attaches itself 
One wishes to assure oneself (hat it will not be limited to par- 
ticular generations, to a single country; but that it will spread 
and communicate itself, and that it will fill every nation 
And how can social improvement spread and communicate 
itsclt but by ideas, upon the wings of doctrines? Ideas alone 
mock at distance, pass over oceans, and everyvvhere make 
themselves received and comprehended. Besides, such is the 
noble nature ot humanity, that it cannot see a great improve- 

1? Ju strength, without aspiring to the moral 

strength which should be joined with it and direct it; some- 
thing subordinate remains imprinted on social improvement 
^ long as It bears no fruit but mere physical prosperity as 

So, on the other hand, if any great intcUectual improvo- 
ment appears, unaccompanied by a social progress one feel, 
uneasy and snrprised. It seem.f as if we sL beauXt^^ 

T 
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devoid of fruit, or a sun bringing with it neither heat nor fer- 
tility. One feels a kind of disdain for ideas thus barren and 
not seizing upon the external world. And not only do we 
feel a disdain for them, but in the end we doubt their reason- 
able legitimacy and truth; one is tempted to believe them 
chimeriral, when tliey show themselves powerless and inca- 
pable of governing human condition. So powerfully is man 
impressed with the feeling that his business upon earth is to 
transform the ideal into the actual, to refoim and regulate 
the world which lie inhabits according to the truth he 
conceives; so closely are the two great elements of civiliza- 
tion, social and intellectual development, bound to c’lc anotlier, 
so true is it that its perfection con,iists, not only in tlieir 
u.iion, but in their simultaneousness, and in the extent, 
iiicility, and rapidity with w'hich they mutually evoke and 
produce themselves. 

Let us now endeavour to regard from this point of view 
the several nations of Europe: let us investigate the particu- 
lar characteristics of the civilization in each particular case, 
and inquire how far these characteristics coincide with that 
essential, fundamental, and sublime fact wliich now constitutes 
fur us the perfection of civilization. We shall thus discover 
■which of the various kinds of European civilization is the 
most complete, and the most conformable to the general type 
t)f civilization, and, consequently, which possesses the best right 
to our attention, and best represents the history of Europe. 

I begin with England. English civilization has been es- 
pecially directed towards social perfection; towards the 
amelioration of the external and public condition of men; 
towards the amelioration, not only of their material but also of 
flieir moral condition; towards the introduction of more 
justice, more prosperity into society; towards the de\elop- 

ment of right as well as of happiness- 

Nevertheless, all things considered, in England the develop- 
ment of society has been more extensive and more glorious 
than tliat of humanity; social interests and social facts have, 
in Eii'dat.d, maintained a more conspicuous place, and have 
exercised .note power than general ideas: the nation seems 
greater th.m the individual. This is so true, that even the 
idiilosophcrs of England, men who seem devoted by their pro- 
fession to the development of pure intelligence— as Bacon, 
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Locke, and the Scotch philosophers — belong to what one may 
call the pra::tical school of pliilosophy; they concern tlieni- 
eelves, above all things, with direct and positive results; they 
trust themselves neither to the flights of the imagination, nor 
to tl.e deductions of logic: theirs is the genius of common 

sense. I turn to the periods of England’s greatest intellectual 

activity, the penods when ideas and mental movements occu- 
pied the most conspicuous place in her liistory: I take the 
political and religious crisis of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. No man is ignorant of the mighty movement which 
going on at that time in England. Can any one, however, 
me of any great philosophical system, of any great general 

thM movement? It has had immense and admirable resul's- 
It has established rights, manners; it has not only poweifully 
infiueneed soeial relations, it has inflaenced the souls of men^ 
It bas made sects and enthusiasts, but it has hardly exalted 

humai^ '''■'“‘'y — ‘he horizon of tlie 

human mind; it has not ignited one of those creat Intel 

ectual torches which illuminate an entire epocln PerhatJs 

1:3s 3. - =:ri 

charaLr. I miXInvestLt'^H • f 

-ciety. and'l^hiuld 

foot* In literatur^i struck with the same 

dominates. There \s no onp^wi^^ practical merit still pre- 
are skilful at composing a book” thp^ English 

arrangement of the wbofe, In the dS and rational 

executing, so as to strike tie imal f »» 

that perfection of art and form ^ 

tifies the understanding Tbic ^ ^ \ things, gra- 

works of genius is tt teak V^telleetual%im%-n 

they excel in the power of peLasioi hr 

expositions, by frequently returning to the s*ai“eu|s.'’bfthe 
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evid.Mice of good sense, in short, hy all the ways of leading to 
practical effects. 

'riie same character is seen, even in the English language. 
It is not a language rationally, uniformly, and systematically 
constructed; it borrows words on all sides, from the most 
various sources, without troubling itself about maintaining 
any symmetry or liarmony. Its essential want is tliat logical 
beauty which is seen in the Greek and Latin languages: it 
has an appearance of coarseness and incoherence. But it 
is ri< li, flexible, fitted for general adaptation, and capable of 
supplying all the wants of man in the external course of life. 
Everywhere the principle of utility and application dominates 
in England, and constitutes at once the physiognomy and the 
force of its civilization. 

From England I shall pass to Germany. The develop- 
ment of civilization has here been slow and tardy; the 
brutality of German manners has been proverbial tlu-ough- 
uut Europe for centuries. Still when, under this apparent 
grossness, one seeks the comparative progress of tlie two 
fundamental elements of civilization, we find that, in Germany, 
intellectual development has always surpassed and left behind 
social development, that the human spirit has there prospered 
much more tlian tlie human condition. 

Compare the intellectual state of the German reformers at 
tlie sixteenth century — Luther, Melancthon, Bucer, and many 
others — compare, I say, the development of mind wliich is 
shown in their works with the contemporaneous manners of 
the country. What a disparity! In the seventeenth century, 
place the ideas of Leibnitz, the studies of his disciples, and 
the German universities, by the side of the manners which 
prevailed, not only among the people, but also among the 
superior classes; read, on one side, the writings of the 
philosophers, and, on the other, memoirs which paint 
1 he court of the elector of Brandenburg or Bavaria. What 
a contrastl When we arrive at our own times, this contrast 
is yet more striking. It is a common saying in the present 
day, that beyond the Rhine, ideas and facts, the intellectual 
and the real orders, are almost entirely separated. No 
one is ignorant of wliat has been the activity of spirit in 
Germany for the last fifty years; in ail classes, in philosophy, 
history, general literature, or poetry, it has advanced very fur. 
It may be said that it has not always followed the best path ; 
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one may contest p^n't of the results at which it has arriycil; 
yet concerning its energy an<l extensive develojunent it is 
impossible to dispute, ftut assuredly tlie social state and 
public condition have not advancetl at the same |>:iee. Without 
doubt, tiiere also progress and amelioration have been made; 
but it is impossible to draw a eomparison between the two 
facts. Tliii'i, tlie peculiar character of all works i.i Germany, 
in poetry, philosophy, or history, is a non-accpiaintunce with 
the external world, the absence ol’ the feeling of reality. One 
perceives, in reading them, that life and facts lia\«* exercised 
but little Influence upon tlie authors, that they have not pre- 
occupied their imagination; they have lived retired within 
themseh'os, by turns enthusiasts or higiciiins. as t!ie 

practical genius everywliere shows itself in England, so the 
pure intellectual activity is the dominant feature of German 
civilization. 


In Italy we shall Gnd neither one nor the other cf these 
characters. Italian civilization has been neitlier essentially 
practical as tliat of England, nor almost exclusively speculative 
as that of Germany; in Italy, neither great deveIo|)m"nt of 
individual intelligence, nor social skill an<l ability have been 
wanting; the Italians liave flourished and excelled at one and 
the same time in the pure sciences, the arts and philosophy, 
as well as in practical affairs and life. For some time, it is 
true, Italy seems to have stopped in botli of these progres- 
sions; society and the human min<l seem enervated and 
paralysed; but one feel«, upon looking closely, that this is not 
the effect of an inward and national incapacity; it is from 
without that Italy is weighed down and impeded; she re- 
sembles a beautiful flower that wislies to blossom, but is com- 
pressed in every part by a cold and rude hand. Neither 
intellectual nor political capacity has perished in Italy; it 
wants that which it has always wanted, and which is every- 
where one of the vital conditions of civilization, — it wantd 
faith, tne faith in truth. I wish to make myself ctirri*elly 
understood, and not to have attributed to my words a dillereiU 
sense fi'oin that which i intend to convey. I mean her<*, 
by laitli, that confidence in truth, which not only causes it to 
be held as truth, and which sittisfics the mind, but wUlcli gives 
men a confidence in riglit lo reign over the world, to 
govern fitets, and in its power to suceoed. It is by this 
feeling tlmt, once having possession of truth, man fccio j-alled 
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DpOQ to introduce it into external fact?, to leform them, 
and to regulate them according to reason. Weil, it is this 
which is almost uni\ersally wanted in Italy; she has been 
fertile in great minds, and in universal ideas; she has been 
thronged witli men of rare practical ability, versed in the 
knowledge of all conditions of external life, and in the art of 
conducting and mana<ring society; but these two classes of 
men and facts have remained strangers to each other. The 
men of universal ideas, the speculative spirits, have not be- 
lieved in the duty, perJiaus not even in the right, of influenc- 
ing society; althougli confident in the trutli of their principles, 
they have doubted their power. Men of action, on the other 
hand, the masters of society, have held small account of 
universal ideas; they have scarcely ever felt a desire to 
regulate, according to fixed principles, the facts wliich came 
under their dominion. Both have acted as if it was desirable 
merely to know the truth, but as if it liud no further influence, 
and demanded nothing more. It is this, alike in tlie fifteenth 
century and in later times, that has been the weak side of 
civilization in It.aly; it is this which has struck with a kind 
of barrenness both its speculative genius and its practical 
ability; here the two powers have not lived in reciprocal con- 
fidence, in correspondence, in continual action and reaction. 

There is another great country of which, indeed, I speak 
more out of consideiation and respect for a noble and unhappy 
nation, than from necessity; I mean Spain. Neither great 
minds nor great events have been wanting in Spain; under- 
standing and human society have at times appeared there in 
all their glory; but these are isolated facts, cast here and there 
throughout Spanish history, like palm-trees on a desert. The 
fundamental character of civilization, its continued and uni- 
versal progress, seems denied in Spain, as much to the human 
mind as to society. There has been either solemn immobility, 
or fruitless revolutions. Seek one great idea, or social 
amelioration, one philosophical system or fertile institution, 
which Spain lias given to Europe; there are none such: this 
nation luis reraained isolated in Europe; it has received as 
little from it as it has contributed to it. I should have re- 
proached mys^ilf, had I wholly omitted its name; but its 
civilization is of small importance in the history of the civili- 
zation of Europe. 

You see that the fundamental principle, the sublime fact of 
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general civilization, the intimate and rapid union, and the 
harmonious development of ideas and facts, in the intel- 
lectual and real orders, has been produced in neither of the 
great countries at which we liave glanced. Something is 
essentially wanting in all of them to complete civilization; 
neither of tliein offers us the complete image, the pure type of 
civilization in all its conditions, and with all its great charac- 
teristics. 

In France it is different In France, tlie intellectual and 
social development have never failed each other. Hero 
society and man have always progressed and improved, I 
will not say abreast and eriually, but within a shoi’t distance 
of each other. By the side of great events, revolutions, and 
public ameliorations, vve always find in this country universal 
ideas and corresponding doelrinos, Notliing has passed in 
the real world, but the under.'-tunding lias immediately seized 
it, and thence derived new riches; nothing within the do- 
minion of understanding, v/hicli has not had in the real world, 
and that almost always immediately, its echo and result. 
Indeed, as a general thing, in France, ideas have preceded 
and impelled the progress of the social order; they have been 
prepared in doctrines, before being accomplished in things, 
and in the march of civilization mind has always taken the 
lead. This two-fold cliaracter of intellectual activity and 
practical ability, of meditation and application, is shown in all 
tlte great events of French history, and in all the great classes 
of French society, and gives them an aspect which we do not 
find elsewhere. 

At the commencement of the twelfth century, for examph^ 
Durst forth the great movement for the enfranchisement of 
the Commons, a great step in social condition; at the same 
time was manifested a vivid aspiration after freedom o( 
thought. Abailard was contemporary witli the citizens of Lnor 
and Vezelay. The first great struggle of IVee-thought against 
absolute power in the intellectual order, is contemporaneous 
with the struggle of the citizens for public liberty. Thest* 
two movements, it is true, were apparently foreign to each 
other; the philosophers had a very ill (»pinion of the insurgent 
citizens, whom tliey treated as barbarians; and the citizens, in 
their turn, ivhen they heard them ^poken of, regarded tlie 

philosophers as heretics. But the double progress is not the 
less simultaneous. 
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Quit tiie twelfth century; take one of the estnbllsliraentc 
whicli have playcil the ino-t conspicuous part in thu history 
of mind in France, the University of Paris. Iso one is 
ignorant of what have been its -scientific labours, dating from 
the thirteenth century; it was the first e.-tablisliment of tlie 
kind in Knrope. There was no other in the same age which 
had so important and active a political existence, 'i lie Uin- 
versity of Paris is associated with the policy of kings, and 
with all tlie struggles of the P'rench clergy against the court • 
of Rome, and tliose of the clergy against the temporal power; 
ideas developed themselves, and doctrines were established in 
its bosom; and it strove almost immediately to projiagate 
them in the external world. It was tlie })rinciplcs ol' tlie 
Univer>ity of Paris which served as the standard of the 
reformers at the councils of Constance and Basle; whicli were 


the origin of, and sustained the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Charles VII. 

Iiitelleetiial activity and positive influence liave for cen- 
turies been inseparable in this great school. Let us pass to 
the sixteenth century, and glance at the hi.^lory of the 
Ih'formation in P'rance; it has here a distiiiguisliing charac- 
tei'; it was more learned, or, at least, os learned as el.seu here, 
and more moderate and reasonable. The principal struggle 


of erudition and doctrine against the Catholic cliurcli was 
sustained by the French Keforiners; it wa.s either in P'rance 
or Holland, aiul always in P'rench, that so many philosopliicnl, 
historical, and polemical works were written in tliis cause; 
it is certain, that at this epoch, neither in Germany nor in 
Iviglund, was there so much spirit and learning employed; 
the P'rencli Reformation, loo, wa.s a stranger to the flights 
ol' the German anabaptists and tlie Ivnglish sectarians; it was 
seldom it was wanting in practical prudence, and yet one 
cannot doubt tlie energy and sincerity of its creed, since for 


so long a period it withstood tlie must severe reverses. 

In modern times, in the seventeenth and eighteentli centu- 
ries, t!ie intimate and rapid union of ideas with facts, and 
the development both of society and of man as an individual, 
are so evident, that it is needless to insist upon them. 

We see, then, four or live great ejjoclis, and four or flve 
grand event.^, in wliicli tiie particular cliuracter of P'reneb 
civilization is shown. I.et us take the various classes of ouf 
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society; lot u? regard their manners and physiognomy, and we 
shall be struck with the same (act. '1 he clergy of 1‘ ranee is 
both learned and active, it is connected with all intellectual 
works and all worldly affairs as reasom'r, scholar, adminis- 
trator; it is, as it were, neither exclusively devoted to 
religion, science, nor politics, but is constantly occu|)ied in 
combining ami conciliating them all. 'I he French pliiloso- 
phers also present u rare mixture of speculation and jirtictical 
knowledge; lin y meditate jiiol’onndly and boldly; tiiey seek 
the pure truth, without any view to its application; but they 
always keep up a sympathy with the external world, and 
with the facts in the midst of wliicdi they live; they elevate 


themselves to the greatest height, but without ever losing 
sight of the earth. Montaigne, De.«carte.-=, Pascal, liuylc, 
almost all the great French philosophers, are neiiher pure 
logicians nor enthusiasts. Last summer, in this [dace, you 
heard their eloquent interpreter* characterize tlie genius of 
T)e.«cartes, wlio was at tlie same time a man of science and a 
man of the world. “Clear, firm, resolved, and daring, he 
thought in his study with the same intrepidity with wliich he 
fought under the walls of Prague ;” having an inclination 
alike for the movement of life and for the activity of thought. 
Our philosophers have not all of them possessed the same 
genius, nor experienced the same adventurous destiny as 
Descartes; but almost all of them, at the same time that they 
souglit truth, have comprehended the world. They were 
alike capable of observing and of meditating. 

finally, in the history of France, what is the particular 
trait which characterizes the only class of men wlio have there 
taken a truly public part, the only men who have attempted 
to thoroughly bring the country within Us administration, and 
to give a legal government to tlie nation, the French magis- 
tracy and the bar, the parliaments and nil that suiTounda 
them. Is it net essentmlly this mixture of learning and 
practical wisdom, this respect for ideas and tacts, for scienee 
and Its application? Wherever jiure knowledge is exercised, 
in erudition, philosophy, lit<»rature, or history, everywhere you 
encounter the parliaments and the French bar; they take part, 
at the same time, in ali affairs, lioth public and private ; and they 
nave bad a band in all the real and positive interesU of society 

I M. Villemaiii. 
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Yrom whatever point of view we regard France, we sliull 
diso.over this tvvo-fold cluiracter. Tlie two essential prin 
ciples of civilization are there developed in a strict corre-'- 
pondence. 'J'here man has never been wanting in individual 
greatness; nor has liis individual greatness been devoid of 
public importance and utility. Much lias been said, especially 
latterly, of good sense as a distinguishing trait of Frencli 
genius. This is true; but it is not a purely practical good 
sense, merely calculated to succeed in its enterprises; it is an 
elevated and philosophical good sense, which penetrates tc 
the roots of ideas, and comprehends and judges tliem in all 
their bearings, while at the same time it attends to external 
facts. This good sense is reason; the French mind is at the 
same time reasoning and reasonable. 

To France, then, must be ascribed this lionour, that her 
civilization has reproduced more faithfully than any other 
the general type and fundamental idea of civilization. It is 
the most complete, the most veritable, and, so to speak, the 
most civilized of civilizations. This it is has given her the 
first rank in the disinterested opinion of Europe. France 
has jiroved herself at once intelligent and powerful, rich in 
ideas, and in the means of giving ellect to those ideas. She 
has addressed Iierself at once to the intellect of the nations, 
and to tlieir desire for social amelioration; she has aroused at 
once imagination and ambition; she has manifested a capability 
of discovering the trutlj, and of making it prevail. By tliis 
double title, she has rendered Iierself popular, for this is the 
double want of humanity. 

We are, then, fully entitled to regard civilization in France 
as having the first claim on our attention, as being the most 
important in itself, the most fruitful ol conse<piences. In 
studying it, we must earnestly regard it under the double 
aspect I have indicated, of social development ami of in- 
tellectual development; we must closely watch the progress 
of ideas, of mind, of the interior individual man, and of his 
exterior and general condition. Considering it upon this 
principle, there is not in the general history of Europe any 
great event, any great question which wc shall not meet with 
in our own. We sliall thus attain the historical and scientific 
object which we proposed to ourselves; we shall be constantly 
present at the spectacle of European civilization> without 
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beins ourselves lost in the number and variety of the scenes 
and actors. 

But we have before us, as I conceive, something more, and 
something more im|)ortant than a spectacle, or even than 
study; unless I am altogether mistaken, we seek something 
beyond mere information. The course of civilization, and in 
particular that of the civilization of France, has raisc'd a 
great problem, a problem peculiar to our own time, in which 
all futurity is interested, not only our ow'n future but that of 
humanity at large, and wiiich we, we of the present genera- 
tion, are, perhaps, espccifUly called upon to solve. 

What is the spirit which now prevails in the intellectual 
world, which presides over the search after truth, in what- 
ever direction truth is sought? A spirit of rigorous reserve, 
of strict, cautious prudence, a scientific spirit, a philosophical 
spirit pursuing a philosophical method. It is a spirit which 
carefully observes facts, and only admits generalization slowly, 
progressively, concurrently with the ascertainment of facts 
This spirit has, for more than a half century past, manifestly 
prevailed in the conduct of the sciences which occupy them- 
selves in the material world; it bos been the cause of their 
progress, the source of their glory; and now, every day it 
infuses itself more and more deeply into the sciences of the 
moral world, into politics, history, philosophy. In every 
direction the scientific metliod is extending and establishing 
itself; in every direction the necessity is more and more felt 
of taking facts as the basis and rule of our proceedings; and 
we all fully understand that facts constitute the subject 
matter of science, and that no general idea cun be of any real 
value, unless it be founded upon, and supported throughout 

its progress by facb<. Facts are now in the inteilectuul order, 
the power in authority. 

^ In the r^ order, in the social world, in the government, 
in the public adimnistration, in political economy, we perceive 
a different tendency; there prevails the empire of ideas, of 
reasoning, of general principles, of what is called ilieory. 
Such is evidently the feature of the great revolution which 
has developed itself in our time, of all the labours of the 
eighteenth century; and the feature is not merely one charac- 
terizing a crisis, a period of transients agitation; it is the per- 
manent, regular, calm characteristic of the social state which 
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ncnr establishing, or, at all events, announcing itself in 
every direction — a social state, which has its basis on discus- 
sion and publicity, that is to say, on the empire of public 
reason, on the empire of doctrines, of convictions common to 
all the members of the society. On the one hand, then, never 
bi'fore have facts lield so large a place in science; on the 
other, never before have ideas played so leading a part in the 
outer world. 

i\Ialters were very different a hundred years ago: then, in 
the intellectual order, in science properly so called, facts were 
but slightly consulted, but little respected; reason and imagi- 
nation gave themselves full career, and men yielded without 
he.sitation to the wildest impulses of hypothesis, dashing on 
recklessly, with no (Ulier guide than the thread of deduction. 
In tlie political order, on tiie contrary, in the real worhl, facts 
were all powerful, were admitted without a doubt or a murmur, 
as the authority alike de jure and de facto, jilen complained, 
indeed, of ])articular facts, but scarcely ever vetur rcd to con- 
test rliem; sedition itself was more common in those times 
than freedom of thought. He who should have claimed for 
an idea, titough in the name of truth itself, any place in the 
alfairs oftliis world, would have bad reason to repent of his 
temerity. 

The curse of civilization, tlien, has reversed the former 
ord.'r of tilings: it has established the empire of facts where 
otK'jf tliu five movement of mind dominated, and raised ideas 
to tiic throne once filled exclusively by facts. 

This proposition is so true, that the result stated forms a 
marked feature in the reproaches of which modern civilization 
is made the object. "Whenever the adversaries of tijat civili- 
/ralion .speak of the actual condition of the human mind, of 
the direction of its labours, they charge it with being hard, 
dry, narrov/. This rigorous positive method, this scientific 
spirit, cramps, say they, the ideas, freezes up the imagination, 
take.> from the understanding its breadth, its freedom, con- 
fines, materialises it. AVhen the question turns upon the 
actual state of societies, upon what societies are attempting, 
are etfecting. these same men exclaim: Out upon chimerosl 
Place no faith in theories: it is facts alone whicli should be 
studied, respected, valuetl; it is exp=-Tience alone which .should 
be believed.*’ So that nuxlern civilization is ac.-jscd at once 
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of dryness and of dreamy reverie, of hesitation and of preci- 
pitation, of timidity and of temerity. As philosophers, wo 
creep along the earth; as politicians, we essay the enterprise 
of Icarus, and we shall undergo the same fute. 

It is this double reproach, or rather this double danger, which 
we have to re|)<d. ^^'’e are called U|»on, in fact, to solve tiie 

problem which has occasioned it. We are called upon to 
confirm, more and more, in the intellectual order, the empire 
of tacts — in the >ocial order, the empire of ideas; to govern 
our rejison more and more according to reality, and reality 
according to our reason; to maintain at once the strictness of 
the scientific method, and the legitimate empire of the intel- 
lect. There is nothing incongruous or inconsistent in this, far 
from it; it is, on the contrary, tlie natural, necessary result of 
the position of man, as a spectator of the world, and of his 
mission as an actor in its mighty drama. I take nothing 
for granted here, I make no comment; I merely describo 
what I see before me. We are thrown into the midst of a 
world which we neither invented nor created; we find it 
before us, we look at it, we study it: we must needs taae it 
as a fact, for it subsists out of us, independently of us; it is 
with tacts our mind exercises itself; it has only facts for 
materials; and when it comes to the general laws resulting 
from them, the general laws themselves are facts like any 
others. So much for our position as spectators. As actors, 
we proceed in a different way: when we have observed ex- 
ternal facts, our acquaintance with these develops in us ideas 
which are of a nature superior to them; we feel oursclv«!s 
called upon to reform, to perfectionate, to regulate that which 
is; we feel ourselves capable of acting upon the world, of ex- 
tending therein the glorious empire of reason. This is ilie 
mission man: as spectator, he is subject to facts; as actor, 
he takes possession of them, and impresses upon them a more 
regular, a more perfect form. I was justified, then, in saying 
that there is nothing incongruous, nothing self-contradictory 
in the problem which we have to solve. It is quite tru^ 
however, that there is a double danger involved in this double 
task: it is quite true, that in studying facts, the understanding 
may be overwhelrned by them; that it may become depressed” 
confined, materialized; it may conceive that there are no 
other facts than those which strike us at first glance, which 
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present themselves directly, obviously before us, which make 
themselves palpable to tlie senses; a great and grievous error: 
there are facts, facts so remote as to be obscure, facts vast, 
sublime, most difficult to compass, to observe, to describe, but 
which are none the less facts, and facts which man is, none 
the less, absolutely called upon to study and to know. If Ik 
fail to make himself acquainted wth them, if he forget them 
the character of his thought will be inevitably and prodigiously 
lowered, and all the learning which lie may possess will beai 
the impress of that abasement. On the other hand, it U 
quite possible for intellectual ambition, in its action upon tht 
real world, to be carried away, to become excessive, chime- 
rical; to lose itself in its eagerness to extend too far and tot 
rapidly the empire of its ideas over external things. But thi? 
double danger itself proves the double mission whence it 
originates; and this mission must be accomplished, the problem 
must be solved, for the actual condition of civilization lays it 
down with perfect clearness, and will not permit it to he lost 
sight of. Henceforth, whosoever, in the search after truth, 
shall depart from the scientific method, will not he in a posi- 
tion to take the study of facts as the basis of intellectual de- 
velopment; and whosoever, in administering the affairs of 
society, shall refuse the guidance of general principles and 
ideas, of doctrines, will assuredly acliieve no permanent suc- 
cess, will find himself without any real power; for power and 
.success, whether rational or social, now wholly depend upon 
the conformity of our labours with these two laws of human 
activity, with these two tendencies of civilization. 

This is not all ; we have still a far different problem to solve. 
Of the two which I have laid down, the one is scientific and 
the other social; the one concerns pure intelligence, the study 
of truth; the other applies the results of tliis study to the 
external world. Tiiere is a third, which arises equally from 
the present state of civilization, and the solution of which 
is equally prescribed to us; a moral problem which refers 
not to science, not to society, but to the internal development 
of eacli of us to the merit, the worth of the individual man. 

In addition to the other reproaches of which, as I have said, 
our civilization is made the object, it is accused of exercising 
a baleful effect upon our moral nature. Its opponents .say, 
tiiat by its everlastingly disputative spirit, by its mania for 
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discussing jnd weighing everything, for reducing everything 
t<' a precise and definite value, it infrigidates, dries up. con- 
centres the human soul; that the result of its setting up a 
pretension to universal infallibility, of its assumption of a supe- 
riority to all illusion, all impulse of the thought, of its affecting 
to know the real value of all things, will be that man will 
become severally disgusted with all the rest of the world, 
will become absorbed in self. Furthei*, it is said, that owing 
to ^he tranquil ease of life in our times, to the facility and 
amenity of social relations, to tlie security which prevails 
throughout society, men’s minds bet:ome effeminate, ener- 
vated; and that thus, at the same time that we acquire the 
habit of looking onl}' to oneself, one acquires also a habit of 
requiring all things for oneself, a disposition to dispense with 
nothing, to sacrifice notliing, to suffer notlimg. Jn a word, 
it is asserted that selfishness on the one hand, and captious 
effeminacy on tlie other, the diy hardness of manners, and 
their puerile enervation, are the natural mattcr-of-course 
results of the actual condition of civilization; that high- 
souled devotion and energy, at once the two great powers and 
the two great virtues of man, are wanting, and will be more 
and more wanting, in the periods which we call civilized, and 
more especially in our own. 

It were easy, I think, to repel this double reproach, and to 
establish; 1, the general proposition, that tlie actual con- 
dition of civilization, considered thoroughly and as a whole, 
by no means as a matter of moral probability, induces as its 
results selfishness and effeminacy; 2, the fact that neither 
devotion nor energy have been found to be wanting, in time 
of need, to the civilized members of modern times. But this 
were a question which would carry us too far. It is true, 
the actual state of civilization imposes upon moral devotion 
and energy, as upon patriotism, as upon all the noble thoughts 
and feelings of man, an additional difficulty. These g%at 
faculties of our nature have hitherto often manifested them- 
selves somewhat fortuitously, in a manner characterized by 
no reflection, by no reference to motives; so to speak at 
random. Henceforth they will be bound to proceed only 
upon the basis of reason; legitimacy of motives, and nlUity of 
results will be required of them. Doubtless, this is an addi- 
tioual weight for nature to raise up ere she can mai ifest her- 
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self in all licr grandeur; but she will raise it up. Never 
yet has human nature been wanting to herself, never has 
she failed of that which circumstances have required at her 
hands; tlxe more lias been asked of her, the more slie has 
given. Her revenue ever more than keeps pace with her 
expenditure. Energy and devotion will derive from other 
sources, will manifest themselves under other forms. Doubt- 
less, we possess not fully as yet those general ideas, those 
innate convictions which must inspire the qualities 1 speak 
of; the faith which corres[)ond3 with our manners is as yet 
weak, shadowy, tottering; the principles of devotion and 
energy which were in action in past times are now without 
effect, for they have lost our confidence. It must be our 
task to seek out until we discover principles of a character 
to take strong hold of us, to convince our minds and to move 
our licarts at one and the same time. These will inspire 
devotion and energy; these will keep our minds in that state 
of disinterested activity, of simple, unsophisticated siedfast- 
ness which constitutes moral health. The same progress of 
events which imposes the necessity of doing this iqion us, 
will supply us with the means of doing it. 

In the study, then, upon which we are about to enter, we 
have to aim at far more than the mere acquisition of know- 
ledge; intellectual devxdopment cannot, may not remain an 
isolated fact. We are imueratively called upon to derive 
from il, for our country, new materials of civilization; for 
ourselves, a moral regeneration. Science is a beautiful 
thing, undoubtedly, and of itself well worth all the labour 
that man may bestow upon it; but it becomes a thousand 
times grander an<l more beautiful when it becomes a power; 
when it becomes the parent of virtue. This, then, is what 
we have to do in the cour.'^e of these lectures: to discover the 
truth; to realise it out of ourselves in external facts, for the 
benefit of society; iu ourselves, to convert it into a faith 
Ciipable of inspiring us with disinterestedness and^ moral 
ener*^/, the force and dignity of man in this world. This is 
our *trii»le task; this the aim and object of our labour; a 
labour dimcult of execution and slow of progress, and whicb 
success, instead of terminating, only extends. But in nothing, 
perhaps, is it given to man ever to arrive at the goal he bos 
proposed to himself; his glory is in advancing towaros it 
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SECOND l.ECTURE. 


Ncceiisity of renJiiig a gouerni Instor)* of France before we that of 

civilization — M. de Sisrnoiuli's work — Why we should slmlv the 
nolitioal state of a country before its moral state, the history of society 
before that ofmati — The social state of Guul in the.'>ib century— Original 
monuments and modern works descriptive of Hint suhject—DilTerejice 
between the civil and religious society of that period — linpei iul govern- 
ment of Gaul— The provincial governors— Their ofTiciul establishments 
-Their salaries— Benefits and defects of the ndiriiiiistrniioi,_Fall of 
the Roman empire— Gaulish society : 1. The senators ; 2. 1'he ciirialcs ; 
3. The pepyle; 4. The slaves — Public relations of these rartous 
closes— Decline and helplessness of Gaulish civil society— Causes of 
this— 1 he people attach themselves to the religious conimuuitv. 


Before entering upon the history of French civilization 1 
would engage those among you wiio propose to make a serious 
study of the subject, to read witlt nltention one of the larn^er 
histones of France, wliich may serve, as it were, for a frame 
ui which to place the facts and ideas we sliall together collect 
l-or I do not propose to relate to you the course of what are 
more especially ciilled events, which yet it.is indispensable for 
you to know. Of all the histories of France I could point 
out to you, the best beyond any question is that of M. de 
SiMiiondi. It IS no part of my intention to enter here into a 
discussion of the ments and defects of that work, but I will 
m a few words indicate to you what you will more peculiarly 
nnd thiti^p^ and what I advise you more peculiarly to seek 
theie. Considered as a critical exposition of the institutions, 
the pol.tical development, the government of France, the //«' 
/oirc dcs Fran^ais of M. de Sismondi is incomplete,' leaving 


* M. Gmzot speaks of the first twelve volumes of tbc Paris edition. 
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in my opinion something to be desired. Speaking of the 
volumes already published, I should say that its account of 
tlie two epochs most important for the political destiny of 
France, the reign of Charlemagne and that of St. Louis, is, 
perhaps, among tlie feeblest portions of the work. As a 
history of intellectual development of ideas, it is deficient, to 
a certain extent, in depth of research, and in exactness as to 
results. But, as a narrative of events, as a picture of the 
revolutions and vicissitudes of tlie social state, of the mutual 
relations of the various classes of .society at diflferent periods, 
of the progressive formation of the French nation, it is a work 
of llie highest order, a work whence instruction of the most 
valuable kind is to be derived. You may, perhaps, find occa- 
sion to desire in it somewhat more impartiality, somewhat 
greater freedom of imagination; you may, perhaps, detect in 
it, at times, too much of the influence upon the writer’s mind 
of contemporary events and opinions; but, nevertheless, it is 
a prodigious, a splendid work, infinitely superior to all those 
which preceded it, and one which, read with attention, will 
admirably prepare you for the studies we are about to pursue. 

It is part of my plan, whenever we approach a particular 
epoch, or a crisis of French society, to point out to you the 
original literary monuments which are extant with respect to 
it, and the principal modern works which have treated of 
the subject. You will thus be enabled to test for yourselve^ 
in the crucible of your own studies, the results which I shall 


endeavour to lay before you. 

You will remember that I proposed to consider civilization 
in Its agf^regate, as a social development, and as a moral de- 
velopment, in the history of the mutual relations of man, and 
in that of ideas; I shall accordingly examine each epoch 
under this double aspect. I shall commence in every c^e 
with the study of the social state. I am quite aware that 
in so doing, I sliall not begin with the beginning: the social 
state derives, among a number of other causes, from the 
moral state of nations; creeds, feelings, ideas, manners, pre- 
cede the external condition, the social relations, 
institutions; society, saving a necessary „ 

tion, is that wliich men make it. Conformal y 
ehiorolo-y, with the internal and moral chronology, we 
ou.rt to" study man before society. But the true histone 
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order, the order in winch facts succeed one another, and re- 
ciprocally create each other, differs essentially from the scien- 
tific order, from the order in winch it is proper to study them. 
In reality, facts develop themselves, so to speak, from witliin 
to without; causes inward produce effects outward. Study, on 
the contrary — study, science, proceed, and properly proceed, 
from without to within. It is with the outward that its at- 
tention is lli'st occupied; it is the outward which it first seizes 
upon, and following which, it advances, penetrates on and on, 
until hy degrees it arrives within. 


And here we come to the great question, the question so 
often and so well treated, hut not ns yet, perhaps, exhausted, 
tlie question between tlie two inetl ods of analysis and syn- 
thesis; the latter, the primitive method, the method of crea- 
tion; the other, the method of llie second period, tlie scien- 
tific method. If science desired to proceed according to the 
method of creation, if it sought to take facts in the oi^der ac- 
cordin',^ to whicli they reproduce each other, it would run a 
gieat ri>k, to say the least, of missing the full, pure source of 
things, of not embracing the whole broad principle, of arriving- 
at only one of the causes whence effects have sprung; and thus 
involved in a narrow, tortuous, fallacious path, it would wander 
more and more remote from the right direction; and instead 
of arriving at the veritable creation, instead of finding the 
facts such as they really are, such as they really produce one 
the other, it would give birth to mere valueless chimeras, 
grand, indeed, in appearance, but in reality, notwithstanding 

the amount of intellectual wealth expended in their pursuit. 

Utterly frivolous and of no account. 

On the other hand, were science, in proceeding from with- 
ont to within, according to its own proper method, to forget 
that this IS not the primitive productive method, that facts 
in themselves subsist and develop themselves in another 
order than that m which it views them, it might in time also 
uiget that It was preceded by facts, it might exclude from its 
umeinhrance the very foundation of things, it might be 
dazzled with itself; it might fancy that it was reality;\nd it 
would thus speedily become a mere combination of appear^ 
ances and terms, as vain, as fallacious as the hypotheses 
deductiOM of the contrary method. ^ * 

It IS highly important not to lose sight of this distinction 
u ^ 
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and its consequences; we shall meet with them again more 
than once on our way. 

In a former lecture, on seeking in the cradle of European 
civilization for its primitive and essential elements, I found, 
fin the one side, the Roman world, on the other, the barbarians. 
In commencing, therefore, in any quarter of Europe, the 
sliuly of modern civilization, we must first investigate the 
state of Roman society there, at the moment when the Roman 
empire fell, that is to say, about the close of the fourth and 
the opening of the fifth century. This investigation is pecu- 
liarly necessary in the case of France. Tlie whole of Gaul 
was subject to the Empire, and its civilization, more esj)e- 
cially in its southern portions, was thorouglily Roman. In 
the histories of England and of Germany, Rome occupies a 
less prominent position; the civilization of these countries, in 
its origin, was not Roman, but Germanic; it was not until a 
later period of their career that they really underwent the 
intluence of the laws, the ideas, the traditions of Rome. The 
case with our civilization was different; it was Roman from 
its very outset. It is characterised, moreover, by this pecu- 
liar feature, that it drew nourishment from both the sources 
of general European civilization. Gaul was situated upon the 
limits of the Roman world and of the Germanic world. The 
soutliof Gaul was essentially Roman, the north essentially Ger- 
manic. Germanic manners, institutions, influences, prevailed 
in the north of Gaul ; Roman manners, institutions, influences, 
in the south. And here we already recognise that distinctive 
character of French civilization, which I endeavoured to de- 
monstrate in my first lecture, namely, that it is the most 
complete, the most faithful image of European civilization in 
the aggregate. Tlie civilization of England and of Germany 
is especially Germanic; that of Spain and Italy especially 
Roman; that of France is the only one which participates 
almost equally of tlie two origins, which has reproduced, froni 
its outset, the complexity, the variety of the elements of 

modern society. 

The social state of Gaul, then, towards the end ot the 
foui th and the commencement of the fifth century, is the 
first object of our studies. Before entering upon it, 1 will 
mention what are the great original monuments, and what 
principal ruodeia works on the subject which 1 would 
to consult. 
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Of the oiiginal monuments, tlic most important, beyond all 
doubt, is the Theodosian code, Jlontesquieu, though he does 
not exactly say so, is evidently* of opinion that this code consti- 
tuted, in the fiftii century, the whole Roman law, the entire 
body of Roman legislation. It constitutes nothing of the 
sort. The Theodosian code is acollection of the constitutions 
of the emperors, from Constantine to Th<>o(losius the younger, 
and Avns ]tuhli>hcd hv the latter in d38. Independently of 
these constitutions, the ancient .Senatus Consulta, the ancient 
Plebiscita, the law of the Twelve Tables, the Pretorian Eflicts, 
and the opinions of the jurisconsults, constituted a part of 
the Roman law. Just previously, by a decree of Valeii- 
tinian III. in 426, the opinions of five of the great lawyers, 
Papiiiian, Ulj)ian, Paul, Gaius, and Modestinus, had expressly 
been invested with the force of law. It were, however, 
quite accurate to say that, in a practical point of view, the 
Theodosian code was the most important law book of the 
Empire; it is, moreover, the literary monument whieli dif- 
fuses the greatest light over this period.® 

The second original document to which I would invite your 
attention, is the Notitia Imperii Romani, that genuine iinpe 
rial almanac of the fifth century, giving lists of all the func- 
tionaries of the empire, and presenting a complete review of 
the whole of its administration, of all tlie relations between 
the government and its subjects.® The Notitia has been 
illustrated with the greatest learning by the jurisconsult Pan- 
cirolus; I know of no work which contains so many remark- 
able and curious facts ns to the interior of Roman society. 

I will refer you, for a third original source, to tiie great 
collections of the acts of the councils. Of these there are 
two; the collections of the councils lield in Gaul, which were 
published by P^re Sirmond,^ with a supplementary volume 
compiled by Lalande,® and the general collection of councils, 
compiled by the Pere Labbe.® 


‘ Esprit des Loix, xxwii. cliap.4. 

1738^*’' Co«irne,iiatres de J. Godefroy. Hitter, Lcipsig, 

» The best edition is that printed in the 7lh vol. of the Thesaurus An- 
tiquUatum Botnamrum of Gmvius. 

« 1029. » One vol. folio. Paris, lCtJ(». 

• Eighteen vols. folio. Paris, 1072. 
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Of modern works connected witli the subject, I will first 
mention those French productions which I think you ninv 
consult with great advantage. 

1. There is the Theorie des Lois poliliqttesdela Monarchic 
Frangaisey a work very little known, published at the com 
mencement of the revolution.* It was compiled by a woman, 
Mademoiselle de Lezardiere, and consists of very little more 
than original texts, legislative and historical, illustrating the 
condition, the manners, the constitutions, of the Franks and 
Gauls from the third to the ninth century; but these text*^ 
are selected, arranged, and translated with a skill and exact- 
ness rarely to be met with. 

2. You will permit me to point out to you, in the second 
place, the Essais sitr LIJisloire de France that I myself have 
published, 2 inasmuch as in them I have more especially applied 
myself to retracing, under its diflferent aspects, the state oi 
society in Gaul, immediately before and immediately after 
the fall of the Koman empire. 

As to ecclesiastical history, Fleury’s appears to me the 
best. 

Those who are acquainted with the German, will do well 
to read, 

1. '1 he History of the Roman Law in the Middle AgeSy by 
M. de Savigny,^ a work the purpose of which is to show that 
the Roman law has never perished in Euroj)e, but is to 
be met with throughout the period extending from the fifth 
to the thirteenth centuries, in a multitude of institutions, 
laws, and customs. The moral state of society is not always 
accurately appreciated in this work, nor represented with 
fidelity; but as to facts, its learning and critical acumen are 
of a superior character. 

2. 'I'he General History of the Christian Churchy by M. 
Henke;^ a work incompletely developed, and which leaves 
much to be desired in reference to the knowledgt; and appre- 
ciation of facts, but learned and judicious in the criticisms it 
furnishes, and characterized by an independence of spirit too 
Foldom met with in works of this nature. 

3. The Manual of Ecclesiastical History of hi. Gieseler, 

» In 1702; eight Tols. 8vo. Paris * One toI. 8to. Paris. 

• Six Tols. 8vo. * Six vols. 8vo. 4th ed. Brunswick, 1800. 
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the latest and most complete, upon tins subject, of those 
learned summaries so extensively diffused in Germany, and 
which serve as guides wlien we are desirous of entering upon 

any particular study. , 

You hare probably remarked that I point out here two 

classes of works; the one relating to civil, the other to eccle- 
siastical history. I do so for this reason; tliat at tlie period 
we speak of, there existed in the Roman world two very 
different societies— tlie civil society and the religious society. 
They differed not only in their object, not only in that they 
were governed by principles and by institutions entirely dissi- 
milar, not only in that the one was old and the other young; 
there existed between them a diversity far more profound, 
far more important. Tlie civil society, to all outward ap- 
pearances, seemed Christian, equally with the religious so- 
ciety. The great majority of the European kings and nations 
bad embraced Christianity; but, at bottom, the civil society 
was pagan. Its institutions, its laws, its manners, were all 
esientially pagan. It was entirely a society formed by 
paganism; not at all a society formed by Christianity. 
Christian civil society did not develop itself till a later 
period, till after the invasion of the barbarians; it belongs, 
in point of time, to modern history. In the filth century, 
whatever outward appearances may say to the contrary, 
there existed between civil society and religious society 
incoherence, contradiction, contest; for they were essentially 
different both in tlieir origin and in their nature. 

I would pray you never to lose sight of this diversity; it 
is a diversity which alone enables us to comprehend the real 
condition of the Roman w'orld at this period. 

"What then was this civil society, nominally Christiiui, but 
in reality the pagan? 

Let us first consider it in Hs outward, most obvious aspect, 
in its government, in its institutions, its administration. 

The empire of the west wai divided, in the fifih century, 
into two prefectures, that of Gaul and that of Italy. The 
prefecture of Gaul comprised three dioceses — that of Gaul, 
that of Spain, and that of Britain. At the head of the pre- 
fecture was a pretorian-prefect; at the head of each diocese 
a vice-prefect. 

The pretorian-prefect of Gaul resided at Treves. Gaul 
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was divided into seventeen provinces, the affairs of each of 
wliicli were administered by a governor of its own, under the 
general orders of the prefect. Of these provinces, six were 
governed by consulares^^ the other eleven by presidents.^ 

As to the inode of administration, there existed no impor- 
tant distinction between these two classes of governors; they 
exercised in reality the same power, differing only in rank 
and title. 

Jii Gaul, as elsewhere, the governors had two kinds of 
functions: 

1st. They were the emperor’s immediate representatives, 
charged, throughout the whole extent of the Empire, with the 
interests of the central government, with the collection of 
taxes, with the management of the public domains, the 
direction of the imperial posts, the levy and regulation of the 
armies — in a word, with the fulfilment of all the relations be- 
tween the emperor and his subjects. 

2nd. They had the administration of justice between the 
subjects themselves. The whole civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion was in their hands, with two exceptions. Certain towns 
of Gaul possessed what was called jus Italicum — the Italian 
law. In the municipia of Italy, the right of administering 
justice to the citizens, at least in civil matters and in the 
iirst instance, appertained to certain municipal magistrates, 
Duumviri^ Quatuorvirif QninquenvateSy /Ediles^ Prtelores^ he. 
It has been often stated that tlie case was tlie same out of 
Italy, in all the provinces as a rule, but this is a mistake: it 
was only in a limited number of these towns assimilated to 
tlie Italian municipia, that the municipal magistrates exer- 
cised any real jurisdiction; and this in every instance subject 
♦o an appeal to the governor. 

There was also, subsequent to the middle of the fourth 
century, in almost all the townfi, a special magistrate, called 
defonsor, elected not merely by tl)e curia or municipal body, 
but by the population at large, whose duty it was to defend 

* Vieiineasjs. Liigduneusis 1“*; Gciinania Superior, Germnnia Inferior, 
Belgica 1"** and 

2 Alpes Mui'iiinite, Alpcs Penuina;, Sequanensis !“•; Aqnilonica l">» 
ami ‘^nda . NovempopuloMia, Naibouensis J*"* aud 2"**“; Lngduueiwis 2“^* 
and 0'^*; Liigdiincusis Senoneusis 
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the interests of the people, even against the governor himself, 
if need were. The defensor exercised in sucli matters the 
■jurisdiction in tlie first instance; he also acted as judge in 
that class of cases, wliicli we now term police cases. 

"With these two exceptions, the governors alone adjudi- 
cated all suits; and there was no appeal from them except 
direct to the emperor. 

This jurisdiction of theirs was exercised in the following 
manner: — In the first ages of the Empire, conformably witli 
ancient custom, he to whom the jiu isdiclion appertained, 
praitor, provincial governor, or municipal magistrate, on a 
ease being submitted to him, merely determined the rule of 
law, the legal princi|)le according to which it ought to be 
adjudged. He decided, that Is to say, the question of law 
involved in the case, and then appointed a private citizen, 
called \\\Q. judex, the veritable juror, to examine and decide 
upon the question of fact. The legal principle laid down by 
the magistrate was applied to the fact found by the judex, 
and so the case was determined. 

By degrees, in proportion as imperial despotism cstablislicd 
itself, and the ancient liberties of the people disappeared, tlie 
intervention of the judex became less regular. The magi- 
strates decided, without any reference to this oflicer, certain 
matters which were called cxtraordinarice cognitioncs. Dio- 
cletian formally abolished the institution in tlie provinces; it 
no longer appeared but as an exception; and Justinian testi- 
fies, that in his time it had fallen completely into desuetude. 
The entire jurisdiction in all cases tlien appertained to the 
governors — agents and representatives of the emperor in all 
tilings, and masters of the lives and fortunes of tlie citizens, 
with no appeal from their judgments but to the emperor in 
person. 

In order to give you an idea of the extent of their power, 
and of the manner in winch it was exercised, I have drawn 
lip from the Notitia Imperii Romani — a list of the officers 
of a provincial governor; a list exactly similar to that which 
we might at tlie present day derive from the Almanack Royal, 
of the official establishment of a government office, or a pre- 
fecture. Tliey are the officers of the pretorian prefect whom 
lam about to introduce to you, but the governors subordinate 
to the pretorian prefect, the coyisulares, correctorcs, prw^ 
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sides, 6xercis6d, under his superintendence, the SRme powers 
with Iiimself; and their establishments were almost entirely 
the same as his, only on a smaller scale. 

The principal officers of a prtetorian prefect were: 

1. Princeps, or primiscrinius officii. He cited before 
the tribunal of the prefect those who had business there: he 
drew up the judgments: it was upon his order that accused 
persons were taken into custody. His principal business, 
however, was the coUcetion of taxes. He enjoyed various 
privileges. 

2. Corniculainns. — lie made public the ordinances, edicts, 
and judgments of the governor. His post was one of very 
great antiquity; the tribunes of the people had their cornicu^ 
larius, (Val. Maximus, I., vi. c. 11.) He was so entitled 
because he carried with him, as a distinctive badge, a horn, 
of which he made use, in all probability, to impose silence on 
the crowd when he was about to perform his official duty. 
The praco, or herald, was under his direction, and he had a 
large establishment of clerks. His period of office was only 
a year. He was a species of recorder. 

3. Adjntor, a supplementary officer, whose services appear 
to have been due to all the other functionaries, when re« 
quired: his specific business was to arrest accused persons, to 
superintend the infliction of the torture, &c. He had an office 
of i\is own. 

4. CommentariensiSy the director of prisons, an officer 
higher in rank than our gaolers, but having the same func- 
tions; he had the internal regulation of the prisons, conducted 
the prisoners before the tribunals, furnished them with pro- 
visions when they w'ere destitute, had the torture administered 
to them, &c. 

5. Actuarii vel ah actis. — These officers drew up contracts 
for the citizens, and all such deeds as the law required to bear 
a legal character, such as wills, grants, he. They were the pre- 
decessors of our notaries. As the actuarii attached to the 
office of the pretorian prefect or of the prmses, could not be 
everywhere, the decemvirs and other municipal magistrate-s 
were authorised to act as their deputies. 

6. Numerarii. — These were the keepers of the accounts. 
The ordinary governors had two, called tabularii; the pras- 
torian prefects four: — 1. The Kumerarius Bonoruniy who 
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kept an account of the funds appertaining to the excliequer, 
the revenues of which went to the comes rerum privutarurn; 
2. Tlie numerarius trihutorum^ who was intrusted with 
the accounts of the public revenues, which went to tlie 
(Brarium^ and to the account of the sacred donatives; 3. 'Ihe 
numerarius auri, who received the gold drawn from the 
provinces, Iiad tlie silver money he received changed into 
gold, and kept the accounts of the gold mines within his 
district; 4. 'I'he numerarius operum pnblicorum, who kept 
the accounts of the various public works, sucli as forts, walls, 
aqueducts, baths, &c., all of whicli were maintained by a third 
of the revenues of the cities, and by a land tax levied on and 
according to occasion. These numerarii had under their 
orders a large body of clerks. 

7. Snb-adjuva ; an assistant to the adjutor. 

8. Curator epistclanim. — This was the secretary who liad 
charge of the correspondence; he had a number of subor- 
dinates, called epistolarcs. 

9 Regerendarius. — The oflBcer charged to transmit to the 
prefect the petitions of the subject, and to write the answers. 

10. Exceptores. — They wrote out all the documents re- 
lating to the judgments given by the prefects, and read them 
before his tribunal; they were under the direction of apnmi- 
cerius. They may be assimilated to our registrars. 

11. Singularii^ or Singulares^ Ducenariiy Centenaniy «§-c.— 
Officers commanding a sort of military police attached to tlie 
service of the provincial governors. The singulares attended 
these functionaries as a guard, executed their orders in tlie 
province, arrested accused parties, and conducted them to 
prison. They acted as collectors of the taxes; the office of 
the ducenarii, (captains of two hundred men, or cohortales,) 
of the centenariiy the sexagenariiy was the same. 

12. Primilipus . — The chief officer of these cohortales; it 
was his especial charge to superintend the distribution of 
provisions to the .soldiers, in the name of the pretorian prefecU 
and to inspect the provisions previous to delivery. 

It is obvious that only the more prominent employments 
are indicated here, and that these officers must have had a 
great many others under their direction. In the offices of the 
pnetor of Africa, there were 398 persons employed, in those 
of the count of the £ast, 600. Indenendently of their numbery 
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you perceive, from the nature of their functions, tliat the 
jurisdiction of the provincial governors coinprehendefi all 
tilings, all classes, that the wliole society had to do with them, 
and they with the whole of society. 

I will now direct your attention, for a moment, to the 
salaries which these officers received; you may derive from 
this information some rather curious illustrations of the social 
state of tlie period. 

Under Alexander Severus, according to a passage in his 
biographer Lampridius,* the governors of a province received 
twenty pounds of silver and one liundred pieces of gold,^ six 
pitchers (phialas) of wine, two mules, and two horses, twe 
state suits, (vestes forsenes), and one ordinary suit (vestes 
domesticas), a bathing tub, a cook, a muleteer, and, lastly, (I 
have to solicit your pardon for this detail, but it is too charac- 
teristic to be omitted,) when they were not married, a con- 
cubine, quod sine his esse non possenl, says the text. When 
♦liey quitted office, they were obliged to return the mules, the 
horses, the muleteer, and the cook. If the emperor was 
satisfied with their administration, they were allowed to retain 
the other gifts he liad bestowed upon them; if he was dissatis- 
fied, fliey were compelled to give him four times the value of 
wliat they had received. Under Constantine, the part pay- 
ment in goods still subsisted; we find the governors of two 
gi'eat provinces, Asiana and Pontus, receiving an allowance 
nf oil for four lamps. It was not until the reign of Theo- 
dosius 11., in the first half of the fifth century, that this mode 
of paying the governors was altogether disrontimu’d. The 
subordinate employes^ however, continued, down to the time 
of Justinian, to receive in the eastern empire a portion of 
their salaries in provisions and other goods. I dwell upon 
this circumstance because it furnishes a striking idea of the 
inactive state of commercial relations, and of the imperfect 
circulating medium of the Empire. 

The facts I have stated, which are perfectly clear, make 
equally evident the nature of the government under our con- 
sideration; at> utter absence of independence on the part of 
the various functionaries; all of them subordinate one to tlie 
other, up to the emperor, who absolutely disposes and decides 


* Cliap. xlii. . 


* About 150A 
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the fate of them all. No appeal for tlie subject from the 
functionary, but to the emperor; nothing like co-ordinate 
co-equal powers, destined to control and limit one another, is 
to be met with. All proceeds straight ujjwards or down- 
wards, on the principle of a sole, strict hierarchy. It is a 
pure, unmitigated, administrative despotism. 

Do not, however, conclude from what I have stated, that 
this system of government, this administrative machinery, was 
instituted for the s«>le behoof of absolute power, that it never 
aimed at or produced any other effect than that of promoting 
the views of despotism. In order to appreciate the matter 
fairly, we must present to our minds a just i<lea of the state 
of the provinces, and more especially of Gaul, at the moment 
preceding tiiat when the empire took tlie place of the republic. 
Tliere were two powers in authority, that of the Roman pro- 
consul, sent to administer, for. a temporary period, such or such 
a province, and that of the old national chiefs, tlie governors 
whom the country obeyed before it passed under the Roman 
yoke. These two powers were, upon the wliole, more iniqui- 
tous, in my opinion, and more noxious in their operation, 
than the imperial administration which superseded them. I 
can conceive no affliction more fearful for a province than the 
government of a Roman proconsul, a greedy tyrant, coining 
there for a greater or less period, in the sole view of making 
his fortune, and giving unchecked way for a time to all the 
impulses of grasping self-interest, to all the caprices of abso- 
lute power. I do not mean to say that tliese proconsuls were 
every one a Verres or a Piso, but the great crimes of a perio<l 
enable us in their history to estimate the measure of iniquity 
in that period; and if it required a Verres to arouse the in- 
dignation of Rome, we may fairly judge how far a proconsul 
might go, 80 that he kept within the limits outstepped by the 
more daring monster denounced by Cicero. As to the ancient 
chiefs of the country, theirs was, I have no doubt, a govern- 
ment altogether irregular, oppressive, baibaixius. The civili- 
zation of Gaul, when it was conquered by the Romans, was 
very inferior to that of Rome: the two powers which held 
sway there were, on the one hand, that of the priests, the 
Druids; on the other, that of the chiefs, whom we may assi- 
milate with the more modern chiefs of clans. Tlie amrient 
social organization of the country pai t of Gaul, had, in point 
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of fact, a close resemblance to that of Ireland or of the High- 
lands of Scotland in later time.'? the population clustered 
round the more considerable personages, round the great landed 
proprietors: Vercingetorix, lor example, was probably a chief 
of this description, the leader of a multitude of peasantry and 
of petty landholders connected by personal considerations with 
his domains, with his family, with his interests. This system 
may doubtless give birth to lofty and honourable senti- 
ments, it may inspire those who live under it with powerfully 
marked habits and associations, with strong mutual attach- 
ments; but it is, on the wliole, far from favourable to the 
progress of civilization. There is nothing regular, nothing 
comprehensive in it; the ruder passions have full and unchecked 
sway; private warfare is incessant; manners make no advance; 
the decision of all questions is entirely a matter of individual 
or local interest; every feature in the system is an obstacle 
to the increase of prosperity, to the extension of ideas, to the 
rich and rapid development of man and of society. When 
therefore the imperial administration came into operation in 
Gaul, however bitter may have been the resentment and 
regret which naturally filled patriotic minds, we can entertain 
no doubt that it was more enlightened, more impartial, more 
guided by general views and by considerations of really public 
interests, than the old national government had been. It was 
neither mixed up with jeahmsies of family, city, or tribe, nor 
fettered to savage and stagnant idciis and manners by preju- 
dices of religion or birth. On the other hand, the new 
governors, invested with more permanent functions, con- 
trolled, up to a certain point, by the imperial authority, were 
less grasping, less violent, less oppressive than the proconsuls 
of the senate had been. We accordingly observe with the 
progress of the first, second, and even the third centuries, a pro- 
gress in the prosperity and civilization of Gaul. l!ie towns 
grew rich, and extended themselves; the freemen became 
more and more numerous. It had been, amongst the ancient 
Gauls, a custom, or rather a necessity, for the individual free- 
men to place themselves under the protection of some great 
man, to enrol themselves under the banner of a patron, oa 
the only mode of effecting security for themselves. This cus- 
tom, without entirely disappearing, abated in the first ages of 
imperial administration; the freemen assumed a more inde* 
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pendent existence, which proves that their exii*tence was better 
secured by the general operation of the laws, by the public 
power. Tliere was greater equality introduced among the 
various classes, none of whom were now arbitrarily excluded 
from the attainment of fortune and power. Maimers were 
softened, ideas expanded, the country became covered with 
roads and buildings. Everything indicated a society in course 
of development, a civilization in progress. 

But the benefits of despotism are sliortlived; it poisons 
the very s]>rii)gs which it lays open. If it display a merit, 
it is ail exceptional one; if a vii*tue, it is created of circum- 
stances; and once this better hour has passed away, all the 
vices of its nature break forth with redoubled violence, and 
weigh down society in every direction. 

In proportion as the Empire, or more properly speaking, tlie 
power of the emperor, grew weaker, in proportion as if. found 
itself a prey to external and internal dangers, its wants grew 
greater and more urgent; it required more money, more men, 
more means of action of every description; it demanded more 
and more at the hands of the subject nations, and at the siune 
time did less and less for them in return. The larger reinforce- 
ments of troops were sent to the frontiers to resist the bar- 
barians, the fewer of course remained to maintain order in the 
interior. The more money there was spent at Constantinople 
or at Rome to purchase the services of auxiliaries, or to 
bribe dangerous courtiers, the less had the emperor to expend 
upon the due administration of the provinces. Despotism 
thus found itself at once more exacting and more feeble, 
necessitated to take more from the people, and incapable of 
protecting for them the little it left them. This double 
evil had fully developed itself at the close of the fourth cen- 
tury. ^ot only at this e[)0ch bad all social progress ceased, 
but a retrograde movement was sensibly felt; the empire was 
invaded in every direction, and its interior swept and devas- 
tated by bodies of barbarians; the population fell off, more 
especially m tlje provinces; in tlie towns, all public works 
were put a stop to, all embellisiliments suspended; the free 
men once more went in crowds to solicit the protection of 
some powerful chief. Such are the incessant complaints oftiie 
^uUsh writers of the fourth and fifth centuries, of Salvienus' 
for example, m bis work Dc Giibemutione Dei, perlwp, the 
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most vivid and most interesting picture that we have of the 
period. In a word, in every direction we see manifesting 
tiieinselves unequivocal symptoms of the decline of the 
government, of the desolation of the land. 

At length the evil grew so great, that the Roman empire 
found itself unable to go on; it began by recalling its 
troops; it said to tlie provinces, to Britain, to Gaul: “ I can no 
longer defend you: you must take care of yourselves.” Ere 
long it ceased to govern them, as it had ceased to protect 
them: its administrative oflicer.s withdrew as its armies had 


done. This was the fact which was accomplished in the 
middle of the fifth century. Tlie Roman empire fell back 
in every direction, and abandoned, either to the barbarians or 
to themselves, the provinces which it had taken so much 
pains to conquer. 

What, more especially in Gaul, was the society thus left to 
itself, thus compelled to provide for itself ? IIow was it con- 
stituted? What means, what strength had it with which to 
protect itself? 

Four classes of persons, four dilTerent social conditions 
existed at this period in Gaul. 1, The senators; 2. the 
curiaies ; 3. the people, properly so called; 4. tlie slaves. 

The distinct existence of the senatorial families is attested 
by all tiic monuments of the period. AVe meet with the 
designation at every step, in the legislative documents, and in 
the historians. Did it indieatefamilies whose members belonged 
or had belonged to the Roman s<mate, or did it merely refer to 
the municipal senators of the Gaulish towns? This is a legiti- . 
mate question, since the senate of each town, the municipal 
body known under the name of curia, often also called itself 
Sinate. 

There can be little doubt, I think; that it meant familie.s 


wliicli liad bcloiigeil to the Roman senate. The emperors, 
who filled up that senate just as they pleased, used to recruit 
it from tlie provinces with members of the most distinguished 
families in the principal cities. Tliosc who had occupied high 
local oiTiccs, who had acted, for instance, as provincial gover- 


nors, were entitled to expect a seat in the Roman senate; at 
a later period, the s-mic favour was granted to persons who 
had been nominated to cenain honorary charge?: and ulti- 
mately the possession of a mere title, that of clGrissiniU$% 
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which was conferred in the same way that the title of baron 
or count is now, was sufficient to give its holder a seal in the 
senate. 

This quality gave certain privileges which raised the 
senators to a position superior to that of the other citizens. 
1, the title itsedf; 2, the right to be tried by a special tribu- 
nal: when a senator had to be tried for a capital offence, the 
magistrate was obliged to asssociate with himself five asses- 
sors drawn by lot; 3, exemption from torture; 4, exemption 
from filling municipal offices, which at this time liad become 
a very serious burden. 

Such was the condition of the senatorial families. It were, 
perhaps, extravagant to say that they formed a class of 
citizens essentially distinct from the rest, for the senators 
were taken from all classes of the population; we find even 
freedmen among them — and the emperor could at any time 
deprive them, or any of them, of the privileges he had con- 
ferred. But, at the same time, as these privileges were real 
and substantial, and, moreover, hereditary, at least in reference 
to children born after the elevation of the father to the 
senatorial dignity, we may fairly point to them ns creating an 
essential distinction in social relations, as manifesting the 
principle, or at all events, the very decided appearance of a 
political aristocracy. 

The second class of citizens was that of the curiales or 
decuriones, men of easy circumstances, members, not of the 
Roman senate, but of the curia or municipal body of their 
own city. I have in my Essai sur VHistoire de France drawr 
up a summary of laws and facts relative to the curiales; and in 
order to give an exact picture of their condition, I will, with 
your permission, introduce this summary here: 

The class of curiales comprised all such inhabitants of 

towns, whether natives {municipes) or settlers {incola;) as 

possessed landed property to the extent of not less than 

twenty-five acres ,and were not included in any 

way among the privileged persons exempt from curial 
functions. 

Persons belonged to this class either by origin or by nomi- 
nation. 

Every son of a curialis was himself a curiaUs, and bound 
to fulfil all the duties inherent in that quality. 
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£Tcrs iruubitint of a toirn, trader or otherwise, wbo 
s:*quire*3 landed prot»ertT to the eirent of rweitT-nTe seres 
ir.d Tv-is liable to be claiiced bT tbe evna. and 

c-u:d nvt rTfuee lo join it. 

y- i-uriidie was allowed br anj |>ersoiial and roluntair act 
to rel:nq.ii=b LU conditiun. They were pnldbiied frean 
liTin? in the c*:»tmiry, from entering tbe army, from acceptii^ 
oric-c? whieh would relieve them from municipal functions, 
until thcT hAii esereijed all these functions, from that of 
simple memlex of tbe curia up to tha t of first magistrate erf 
tbe ciiT. Then, and not dll then, were they p>ernuned to 
liecome scldiers. public frinctionari'S, and senators. Tbe 
children bc-ru to them before their elevation remained in tbe 
of cmialcs- 

Thev were not allowed to become priests u nless they 
transferred their property to seme one who was willing to 
becc-me a cuiialis in ^eir f-lace, or to tbe curia iis^ 

Tne curiales were co^nstantly endeavouring to relinquish 
their o:'ndidon, and we accordingly find a mitirude of laws 
prescribinsT the rigorous pursuit of all such as had fied, or 
forrepiitiou^y entered tbe army, or the order of pnesta. 
rr iLe senate, or into public functions, and ordering them, 
when discovered, to be compiled to return to their curia. 

The funcuons and dudes <rf the curiales thus forciblT ctm* 
fined wiiidn their curia, were as follow: — 

1. To administer the affairs of tbe mumcipium, its revenue 
and its eipe'n'iiture. either deliberadvely as a private member 
of tbe curia, or execudvely as a municipal magistrate. In 
this doable siiuadon. the curiales were not <mly responsible 
for their own individual conduct, but they wera called upon 
to provide for the wants of the town out of their own means, 
if ie civic revenue was insufficient. 

2. To collect the public taxes. Here also they were them- 
selves responsible if thev failed to levy the tuU amount 
imposed. Any lands subject to the land-tax whi(b were 
al;andoaed by* their possessors reverted to the curia, who 
were bound to pay tbe tax in respect of them, until some M 
wns found who was willing to take the land and its liabibt 2 « 
upon himself. If no such'person appea^ the tax continued 
to be made up am«igst the other proprietors. 

3. Xo curialis could sell, wiffiout the permissioD of tbe 
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provincial governor, the property in respect of which he wss 
a curialis. 

4. Heirs of curiales, not themselves members of the curia, 
and the widow or inlieriting daughter of a curialis who 
married a man not a curialis, were obliged to resign a four*h 
of their property to the curia. 

5. Curiales without children could only dispose by will ol 
a fourth of their property. The other three-fourths went tc 
the curia. 

6. They were not allowed to absent themselves from tlie 
municipium, even for a limited time, w'ithout the permission 
of the provincial governor. 

7. If they quitted their curia without such permission, and 
could not, after a certain interval, be found, their property 
was confiscated for the benefit of the curia. 

8. The burden of the impost designated Aurum Corona- 
rium, which was a tribute paid to the prince on certain 
solemn occasions, fell solely upon the curiales. 

By way of compensating the curiales for these heavy in- 
cumbrances, they were:— 

1 . Exempt from the torture, except in very grave cases. 

2. Exempt from certain corporeal and ignominious punish- 
ments, which were reserved for the lower classes. 

3. After having gone through the whole series of munici- 
pal offices, those who had managed to escape the ruinous risks 
which had presented themselves at every stage of their pro- 
gress, were exempt from serving any municipal office for the 
future, enjoyed certain honours, and not unfrequently re- 
ceived the title of comes. 

4. Decayed decuriones were maintained at the expense of 
the town, 

I need not point out to you how hard and oppressive this 
sondition was — into what a state it necessarily tended to re- 
duce the burgher class in all the towns. We accordin«-ly 
find every indication that this class became, day after d^, 
less numerous. Tiiere are no documents from whicli we can 
form any satisfactory idea of the number of curiales. A list of 
the members of each curia, album curies, was, indeed, drawn 
up every year; but these lists have disappeared. U. de 
Savigny cites one, after Fabretti, the album of Canusium 
(Canosa,) a small town of Italy. It is for the year 223, aad 
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sets down the number of the curiales of that town at a hundred 
aud forty-eight. Judging from their extent and comparative 
importance, the larger towns of Gaul, Arles, Narbonne, 
Toulouse, Lyons, Nismes, had far more than this number. 
There can be no doubt, indeed, that such was the case in the 
earlier periods; but as I have said, the curiales became con- 
stantly fewer and fewer, and at the epoch on which we are 
now engf^ed, there were scarcely more than a hundred o* 

them in the very largest cities. 

The third class of the Gaulish community consisted of the 
people, especially so called, — the plebs. This class compre- 
hended, on the one hand, the petty landholders, whose pro- 
perty was not sufficient to qualify them for the curia; on the 
other, the small tradespeople and the free artisans. I have 
no observations to make with reference to the petty land- 
holders in this class; they were probably very few in number; 
but with reference to the free artisans, it is necessary to 
enter into some explanations. 

You are all aware that under the republic and in the earher 
years of the empire, operative industry was a domestic pro- 
fession, carried on by the slaves for the benefit of their mas- 
ters. Every proprikor of slaves had whatever mechanical 
production he required manufactured in his own house; he 
had slave-blacksmiths, slave-shoemakers, slave-carpenters, 
slave-ironworkers, &c. And he not only employed th^em in 
making things for himself, but he sold the products of their 
industry to freemen, his clients and others, who had no slaves 


of their own. , , j 

By one of those revolutions which work on slowly and un- 
seen until they become accomplished and manifest at a parti- 
cular epoch, whose course we have not followed, and whose 
orif^in we never trace back, it happened that industry threw off 
,he^ domestic menial character it had so long worn, and that 
instead of slave artisans, the world saw free artisans, who 
worked, not for a master, but for the public, and for their 
own profit and benefit. This was an immense change in 
the state of society, a change pregnant with incalculable re- 
stilts. When and how it was operated in the 7°^ 

I know not, nor has anyone else, I believe, identified pre- 
cise date; but at the period we are now considering, at 
commencement of the fifth century it was in full action; there 
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were in all the hirge towns of Gaul a numerous class of free 
artisans, already erected into corporations, into bodies foimally 
represented by some of their own members. The majority of 
these trade-corporations, the origin of whicli is usually assigned 
to the middle ages, may readily be traced back, more espe- 
cially in the south of Gaul and in Italy, to the Roman world. 
Ever since the Hfth century, we come upon indications ol 
them, more or less direct, at every epoch of history; already, 
at that period, they constituted in many towns one of the 
principal, one of the most important portions of the popular 
community. 

^'be fourth class was that of slaves; of these there were 
two kinds. We are too much in the habit of attaching to the 
word slave^ one bare single idea,— of connecting with the term 
one sole condition; this is an entire misconception. We must 
carefully distinguish, at the period now under our considera- 
tion, between the domestic slaves and the predial or rural 
slaves. As to the former, their condition was everywhere 
very nearly the same; but as to those who cultivated the soil, 
we find them designated by a multitude of difierent names. 
coloni, inquilini, rustici, agricoUsy aratoreSy tributarily origin- 
ctriiy adscriptuiiy each name, well nigh, indicating a difiercnce 
of condition. Some were domestic slaves, sent to a man’s 
country estate, to labour in the fields there, instead of work- 
ing indoors, at his town-house. Others were regular serfs of 
the soil, who could not be sold except with tl e domain itself; 
others were farmers, who cultivated the ground, in considera- 
tion of receiving half the produce; others, farmers of a higher 
class, who paid a regular money rent; otliers, a sort of com- 
paratively free labourers, farm-servants, who worked for 
wages. Sometimes, moreover, these very different conditions 
seem mixed up together under the general denomination of 
col^ty sometimes they are designated under various names. 

ihus, judging from appearances, and from existing terms, 
a pohtic^ Dobihty, an upper burgher class or municipal 
nobihty, the people especially so called, domestic or rural 
slaves, in their different conditions, constiiuted Gaulish so- 
ciety, constituted the strength which subsisted in Gaul, after 
the withdrawal of Rome. 

on™? H attached to these appear- 

ances? What was the real strength of this strength? What 
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living and powerful society could the concurrences of these 
various classes form? 

We are in the habit of giving to every privileged class the 
name of aristocracy. I do not conceive that this name pro 
perly appertains to the senatorial families of which I have 
just spoken. It was an hierarchical collection of function- 
aries, but not an aristocracy. Neither privilege, nor wealth, 
nor even with these the possession of power, are sufficient to 
constitute an aristocracy. Permit me to call your attention 
for a moment, to the true meaning of this term; I shall not go 
far in search of it; I will consult, for the histoiy of the word, 
tile language whence we have derived it. 

In the more ancient Greek authors, the word apetwv, opur- 
roc, generally means the strongest, the person possessing the 
superiority in personal, physical, material strength. We find 
the term thus employed in Homer, Hesiod, and even in some 
of the choruses of Sophocles; it came, perhaps, from the word 
which designated the God Mars, the God of Strength, Apj^c. 

As we advance in the progress of Greek civilization, as we 
approach the period when social development gave effect tc 
other causes of superiority than physical force, the word 
aptoTo? designates the great, powerful, the most considerable, 
the most wealthy; it is the title assigned to the principal 
citizens, whatever the sources of their power and influence. 

Going a little further, we come to the philosophers, to the 
men whose work it was to elevate and purify ideas; with them 
the word aptaroc is often used to convey a meaning of a far 
more moral character; it indicates the best, the most virtuous, 
the most able man; intellectual superiority. In the eyes of 
these definers, the aristocratic goveniment was the govern- 
ment of the best, that is to say, the ideal of governments. 

Thus, then, physical force, social preponderance, moral 
superiority — thus, so to speak, and judging from the vicissi- 
tudes in the meanings of the words, thus have tliese been the 
gradations of aristocracy, the various states through which it 
has had to pass. 

And, indeed, for an aristocracy to be real, for it to merit 
its name, it must possess, and possess of itself, one or the 
other of these characteristics; it must have either a force of its 
own, a force which it borrows from no one, and which none 
can wrest from it, or a force admitted, proclaimed by the 
men over whom it exercises this force. It must have either 
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independence or popularity. It must either have power, in 
its mere personal right, as was the case with the feudal aris- 
tocracy, or it must receive power by national and free elec- 
tion, as is the case in representative governments. Nothing 
resembling either of these characteristics is to be met with 
in the senatorial aristocracy of Gaul; it possessed neither 
independence nor popularity. Power, wealth, privilege, all it 
had and exercised, was borrowed and precarious. Un- 
doubtedly the senatorial families occupied a position in society 
and in the eyes of the people, for they were rich, and had filled 
public offices; but they were incapable of any great etlbrt, 
incapable of carrying the people with them, or using them 
either to defend or to govern the country. 

Let us now turn to the second class, the curiales, an'i 
examine what the real extent of their strength was. Judging 
from appearances, these had something beyond what the 
preceding class possessed; among them, the presence of prin- 
ciples of liberty is evident. I have already endeavoured to 
explain these in the following manner, in my J^sai $ur le 
regime Municipal Remain au V. Siecle : 

1. Every inhabitant of a town, possessor of a fortune suffi- 
cient to secure his independence and the development of his 
understanding, is a curialis, and as sucli called upon to take 
part in the aebninistration of civic affairs. 

The right of curialship, then, is attached to the presumed 
capacity of filling it, and not to any privilege of birth, and with 
out any limit as to n unbers; and this right is not a mere right 
of election, but a right to deliberate upon and to participate 
directly in the administration of affairs, a right to discuss 
matters and interests, the comprehension of which, and the 
ability to discuss which, it may reasonably be supposed that 
all persons above the very lowest in the scale of existence 
possess. The cuTia is not a limited and select town council, 
but an assembly of all such inhabitants as come within the 
eurial qualification. 

2. Au assembly cannot act administratively; there must 
be magistrates to do this. Such magistrates are all elected 
by the curia, for a very limited period, and are responsible 
with their fortunes for the integrity of their administration. 

3. In great emergencies, when the fate of a city is in 
question, or when it is proposed to elect a magistrate invested 
with uncertain and more arbitrary powers, the curia itself 
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does not suTn-e; tlie wfiole population is summoned to concur 
in these solemn acts. 

Who, at the aspect of such rights existing, would not 
imagine he recognised a petty republic, in which the municipal 
life and the political life were mixed up and confounded to- 
gether, in wliich democracy of the most unequivocal description 
prevailed? Who would imagine, for one instant, that a town 
60 governed formed part of a great empire, and was connected 
by strict and necessary bonds w'ith a distant and sovereign 
central power? Who would not expect to find here all the 
impulsive manifestations of liberty, all the agitation, all the 
faction and cabal, all the violence, all the disorder, w hich inva- 
riably characterize small societies, inclosed and self-governed 
within their own walls? 

Nothing of the sort was the fact; all these apparent prin- 
ciples were without life, and there were others existent, 
which absolutely precluded their reanimation. 

1. Such are the effects, such the exigences of the central 
despotism, that the quality of curialis becomes not a right 
recognised in all those who are capable of exercising it, but 
a burden imposed upon all who are capable of bearing it. 
On the one hand, the central government has relieved itself 
of the duty of providing for any branch of the public service 
in which it is not immediately interested, throwing this 
duty upon the class of citizens in question; on the other 
hand, it employs this class of citizens in collecting the taxes 
which it imposes on its own peculiar account, and makes 
them responsible for the full amount. It ruins the curiales. 
in order to pay its functionaries and its soldiers; it grants 
its functionaries and its soldiers all sorts of practical advan- 
tages and privileges, as inducements to them to aid it in pre- 
venting the curiales from saving themselves from ruin. Com- 
pletely null as citizens, the curiales only live to be stripped 
of all they gain as men of labour and industry. 

2. The magistrates elected by the curict are, in point of 
fact, merely the imperial agents of despotism, for whose 
benefit they despoil their fellow-citizens, until some oppertu- 
nity or other occurs to them of getting rid of this hard obli- 
gation. 

3. Their election itself is valueless, for the imperi^ repre- 
sentative in the province may annul it; a favour which they 
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IiRTC the greatest desire to obtain at liis hands; another cir- 
cumstance putting them more firmly in his power. 

4. Their authority is not real, lor they cannot enforce it. 
No effective jurisdiction is placed in their liamls; they take 
no step which may not be annulled. Nay, more: despotism, 
perceiving more and more clearly their ill-will to the task, or 
their inability to execute it, encroaches more and more, by itself 
or Its immediate representatives, into the sphere of their 
functions. The business of the curia gradually disappears 
with its powers, and a day will come when the municipal 
system may be abolished at a single blow, in tlie still subsist- 
ing empire, “ because,” as the legislator will say, all these 
law's wander, as it were, vainly and without object around 
the legal soil.”* 

Thus, then, it is seen, force, real life, were equally wanting 
to the curiales, as to the senatorial families; equally with the 
senatorial families, they were incapable of defending or 
of governing the society. 

As to the people, I need not dwell upon their situation; it 
is obvious that they were in no condition to save and regene 
rate the Roman world. Yet we must not think them alto- 
gether so powerless, so utterly null, as is ordinarily supposed. 
They were tolerably numerous, more especially in the south 
of Gaul, both from the development of industrial activity 
during the three first ages of Christianity, and from the cir- 
cumstance of a portion of the rural population taking refuge 
in the towns from the devastation of the barbarians. Besides, 
with the progress of disorder in the higher ranks, the popular 
influence had a tendency to increase. In times of regularity, 
when the administration, its functionaries, and its troops were 
on the spot, ere the curia had become altogether ruined and 
powerless, the people remained in their ordimu-y state of in- 
action, or passive dependence. But when all the various 
masters of the society had fallen away or disappeared, when 
the dissolution of things became general, the people, in their 
turn, grew to be something, and assumed, at aU events, a 
certain degree of activity and importance. 

I have nothing to say about the slaves; they were nothing 

‘ Kov, 46, rendered by the Emperor of the East, Leo the Philosopher 
towards the close of the ninth centnry. 
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for themselves ; how, then, could they do anything for 
society? It was, moreover, the coloni who underwent well 
nigh all the disasters of invasion; it was they wliom the bar- 
barians pillaged, hunted, carried away captive, pell-mtll with 
their cattle. I may remark, however, incidentally, that under 
the Empire the condition of the slaves was greatly improved; 
this is clear from its legislation. 

Let us now collect all these scattered features of Gaulish 
civil society in the fifth century, and form a collective idea, 
as near tlie fact as we can, of its aggregate. 

Its government was monarchical, even despotic; and yet 
all the monarchical institutions and powers were falling, were 
themselves abandoning their post. Its internal organization 
seemed aristocratic; but it was an aristocracy without strength, 
without coherence, incapable of playing a public part. A 
democratic element, municipalities, free burgliers, were still 
visible; but democracy was as enervated, as powerless, as 
aristocracy and monarchy. The whole of society was in a 
state of dissolution, was dying. 

And here we see the radical vice of the Roman society, 
and of every society where slavery exists on a large scale, 
where a few masters rule over whole herds of people, in all 
countries, at all times, whatever the political system wliich 
prevails, after an interval more or less long, by the sole eflect 
of the enjoyment of power, of wealth, of the intellectual de- 
velopment, of the various social advantages they enjoy, the 
higher classes wear themselves out, become enervated, unless 
they are constantly excited by emulation, and refreshed by 
the immigration of the classes who live and labour below 
them. See what has taken place in modern Europe. There 
has been in it a prodigious variety of social conditions, in- 
finite gradations in wealth, liberty, enlightenment, influence, 
civilization. And up all the steps of this long ladder, an 
ascending movement has constantly impelled each class and 
all classes, the one by the otlier, towards greater develop- 
ment, to which none was allowed to remain a stranger. 
Hence the fecundity, the immortality, so to speak, of modern 
civilization, thus incessantly recruited and renewed. 

Nothing at all resembling this existed in the Roman 
society; there, men were divided off into two great classes, 
•eparated from each other by an immense interval; there 
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was no variety, no ascending movement, no genuine demo- 
cracy; it was, as it were, a society of officers, who did nut 
know whence to recruit their numbers, and did not, in point 
of fact, recruit them. There was, indeed, from tlie first to 
the third century, as 1 liave just now said, a progressive 
movement on the part of the lower classes of the people; tlicy 
increased in liberty, in number, in activity. But the movement 
was far too slow, far too limited, to enable the people hy re- 
integrating in time the superior classes, to save them from 
tlieir decline and fall. 

Besides these, there became formed another society, young, 
energetic, fruitful of results, — the ecclesiastical society. It 
was around this society that the people rallied; no powerful 
bond united them to the senators, nor, perhaps, to the curiales; 
they assembled, therefore, around tlie priests and bishops. 
Alien to pagan civil society, whose chiefs created therein no 
place for it, the mass of the population entered witli ardour 
into the Christian society, whose leaders opened their arms to 
it. The senatorial and curial aristocracy was a mere 
phantom; the clergy became the real aristocracy; there was 
no Roman people; a Christian people arose. It is with them 
we shall occupy ourselves in the noyt lecture. 
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Tas sal^ec: •wHci is now abcwit to oeenpT oot atteatiaai. is 
tie sihse of reiisions aoaetr in the fifti oentnrr. 1 neesd not 
rezind iron cd tbe gresi pan h bis p^lajred in the history of 
modem caTilixaaao ; ihet is t fmn pene^r ■w'eH tindersiood. 
Xor is ii in mc*dern hissosT tihat iMs first jnsnif^Msd 
ijseif; the werid seen more one stiikiiia «axempy- of 
the paower of the religions s-^derr, of its ideas, its insnimkins, 
its fforemmeni- Bm there is a fandasaental difierenoe to he 
rfflifirtrd. In Asne, fn Afrirs^ tti anriqtniT, ereryTrhea'B 
before thp orEazinaiiaQ of Earope. rehsions sodesy pr^aits 
itseif nnd^ a fraisaJ a;nd g^mp lp f^nn; this is the clear pre- 
Talenoe of a system, the dccninaiion of a princ^*!^: Kcnenm^ 
th» soderr is snbardinatt; it is the temporal f*o*^ which 
exardses the spdrinxal fnneadoas and directs the woish^ and 
eren the faith: sameshnrss h oocaqaes the chief plaoe; it is 
the spiritual powa* which mles the dril order. In l«oth the 
ooe and tK» oths, thg posatian az^ arganiraiaon ctf the 
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religious society are clear, simple, stable. In moderL Europe, 
on The contrary, it presents every possible variety ot system; 
we find in it every possible principle; it seems made up of 
samples of all the forms under which it lias appeared else- 

Let’us endeavour, for tbs sake of greater perspicuity, to 
disintricate and classify the different principles, the different 
systems which have been, in various measur*^ adopted *nto 
European religious society, the different constitutions it has 
received. 

Two great questions here present themselves: on the one 
hand, the exterior situation of the religious society, its posi- 
tion w’ith reference to civil society, the relations, that is to 
say, of church with state; and on the other, its interior or- 
ganization, its internal government. 

With both the one and the othei of these questions, we 
must connect the modifications of which religious society has 
been the object in the particular respect. 

1 will first consider its external situation, its relations with 
the state. 

Four systems, essentially differing from one another, have 
been maintained on this subject: 

1. The state is subordinate to the church; in the moral 
point of view, in the chronological order itself, the church pre- 
cedes the state; the church is the first society, superior, eternal; 
civil society is nothing more than the consequence, than an 
application of its principles; it is to the spiritual power that 
sovereignty belongs of right; the temporal power should 
merely act as its instrument. 

2. It is not the state which is in the church, but the church 
which is in the state: it is the state which rules the land, 
which makes war, levies taxes, governs the external destinj 
of the citizens. It is for the state to give to the religious 
society the form and constitution which best accord with the 
interests of general society. Whenever creeds cease to be 
individual, whenever they give birth to associations, these 
come within the cognizance and authority of the temporal 
power, the only veritable power in a state. 

3. The church ought to be independent, unnoticed in the 
Btate; the state has nothing to do with her; the temporal 
power ought to take no cognizance of religious creeds; it 
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shouM let them approximate or separate, let them go on and 
govern themselves as they think best; it has no right, no 
occasion, to interfere in their affairs. 

4. The church and the state are distinct societies, it is 
true; but they are at the same time close neighbours, and 
are nearly interested in one another: let them live separate, 
but not estranged; let them keep up an alliance on certain 
conditions, each living to itself, but each making sacrifices 
for the other, in case of need, each lending the other its 
support. 

In the internal organization of the religious society, the 
diversity of principles and forms is even still greater. 

And first, we see before us two h-nding systems: in the 
one, power is concentrated in the hands of the clergy; the 
priests alone form a constituted body; the ecclesiastical so- 
ciety governs the religious society: in the other, the religious 
society governs itself, or at least participates in the adminis- 
tration of its affairs; the social organization comprehends the 
body of the faithful, as w’ell as the priests. 

Government in the hands of the ecclesiastical society solely 
may be constituted in various ways. 1. Under the form of 
jiure monarchy; there are several examples of thi.s in the 
history of the world. 2. Under the form of an aristocracy; 
wliere the bishops, for instance, each in his own diocese, 
or in a collective assembly, govern the church in their 
own right, without the concurrence of the inferior clergy. 
3. Under a democratic form, where, for instance, the govern- 
ment of the church belongs to the whole body of the clergy, to 
assemblies of priests all equal among themselves. 

Jn cases where the society governs itself, the diversity of 
forms is equally great. 1. The body ot the faithful, the 
laity, sit witli the priests in the assemblies charged with the 
general government of the church. 2. TIhto is no general 
government of the church; each congregation forms a several 
local, independent church, which governs itself; whose mem- 
bers select their ow’n spiritual chiel*, according to their parti- 
ca4ar views and purposes. 3. There is no distinct and per- 
manent spiritual government at all; no clergy, no priests; 
teachii>g, pn'jKdiing, all the spiritual functions are exercised 
by the •.(' the faithful themselves, according to circum- 

etauce'. ;i •‘■'•rdit-!.' to inspirnt’nn : there is constant change, 
Constant 
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1 might combine in an infinity of ways these various forms, 
mixing their elements together in various proportions, and 
thus create a host of other diversified forms, but with my 
utmost ingenuity I could devise no combination which has 
not already been exhibited to the world. 

And not only have all these principles been professed, not 
only have all these systems been maintained eacli as the only 
true and legitimate system, but all of them have been brought 
into practical operation, all of them have existed. 

Every one knows that in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies the spiritual power claimed as its right, sometimes the 
direct exercise, sometimes the indirect nomination of the tem- 
poral power. Every one sees that in England, where Parlia- 
ment has disposed of the faith as of the crown of tlie country, 
the church is subordinate to the state. What are popery, 
Erastlanism,' episcopacy, presbyterianism, the independents, 
the quakers, but applications of the doctrines I have pointed 
out. All doctrines have become facts: there are examples of 
all systems, and of all the so varied combinations of systems. 
And not only have all systems been realised, but they have, 
every one of them, set up a claim to historical as well as to 
rational legitimacy; they have, every one of them, referred 
their origin to the earliest age of the Christian church; they 
have, every one of them, claimed ancient facts for their own, 
as their own peculiar foundation and jtstification. 

Nor are they wholly wrongs any of them; we find in the 
first ages of the age, facts with which all of them are entitled 
to claim a connexion. I do not mean to say that they are all 
alike true, rationally, all alike authentic, historically, nor that 
they all represent a series of diflferent facts, through which 
the church has necessarily passed. What I mean is simply, 
that there is in each of these systems a greater or less pro- 
portion of moral truth and of historical reality. They ^ave 
all played a part, have occupied a place, in the history of 
modern religious history: they have all, in various measure, 
contributed to the work of its formation. 

I will view them successively in the first ages of the church: 
we shall have no difiiculty in tracing them there. 

» The system in which the chuich is governed by the state, so namee 
tSrasius, a German theologian and physician of the 16th centuiy who 
Orst maintained this principle with any distinguished effect. 
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Let U8 first consider the external situation of the church, 
and its relations with civil society. 

As to the system of a church, independent, unnoticed in 
the state, existing; and governing itself Tvdthout the interven- 
tion of the temporal power, this is evidently the primitive 
situation of the Christian church. So long as it was con- 
fined within a limited space, or disseminated only in small 
and isolated congregations, the Roman government took no 
notice of it, and allowed it to exist and regulate its affairs as 
it thought proper. 

This state of things terminated: the Roman empire took 
cognizance of the Christian society; I do not refer to the 
period when it took notice of it in the way of persecution, but 
to that when the Roman world became Christian, when 
Christianity ascended the throne with Constantine. The 
position of the churcli with reference to tlie state underwent 
a groat change at this epoch. It were incorrect to say that 
it fell at this period under the government of the church, 
that tlic system of its subordination to power then came into 
operation. In general, ti.e emperors did not pretend to regu- 
late the faith; they took the doctrines of the churcli as they 
found them. The majority of the questions which at a later 
period excited the rivalship of tlie two powers had not as yet 
arisen. Still, even at this period, we meet with a great 
number of facts wherein the system of the sovereignty of the 
state over tlie church might have souglit, and has, indeed, 
sought its origin. Towards the close of the third and the 
commencement of the fourth century, for instance, the bishops 
observed an extremely humble and submissive tone with the 
emperors; they were incessantly exalting tlie imperial majesty. 
Doubtless, had it attempted to assail the independence of 
their faitli, they would have defended themselves, as, in point 
of fact, they often did defend themselves, with energy; but 
they were greatly in need of the emperors’ protection so re- 
cently extended to tl.ein. But just recognised and adopted 
by the temporal power, they were anxious to treat it with the 
utmost respect and consideration. Besides, tliey could do 
notliim- of themselves: tlie religious society, or rather i« 

governnienl, had at this cpocli no means <=“'''■^"8 
toto execution; it had no institutions, no rides, no system it 
was constantly obUged to have recourse to the intervention of 
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the civil government, the ancient and only organwed authority. 

I his continual necessity for a foreign sanction, gave religious 
society an air of subordin:;lion and dependence, more apparent 
than real; at bottom, its independence and even its power were 
considerable, but still, in almost all its affairs, in all matters 
atfocting the interest of the church, the emperor interfered; his 
consent and approbation were invariably solicited. The 
councils were generally assembled by his order; and not only 
tlid he convene them, but be presided over them, either in 
person or by deputy, and decided what subjects should be 
discussed by them. Tlius Constantine was present in person 
at the council of Arles, in 314, and at the council of Nicea, 
in 325, and, apparently at least, superintended the delibe- 
rations. I say apparently; for the mere presence of the em- 
peror at a council was a triumph for the church, a proof of 
victory far more than of subjection. But however this may have 
been, the forms, at all events, were those of respectful subor- 
dination; the church availed herself of the power of the Em- 
pire, covered herself with its majesty; and Erastianism, inde- 
pendently of the national groun<^ upon which it proceeds, has 
found, in the history of this epoch, facts which have served os 
its justification. 

As to the opposite system, the general and absolute sove- 
reignty of the church, it is clear that it cannot be met with in 
tlie cradle of a religious society; it necessarily belongs to the 
period of its greatest power, of its fullest development. Yet 
one may already detect glimpses of it, and very distinct 
glimpses, in the fifth century. The superiority of spiritual 
over temporal interests, of the destiny of tl)e believer as com- 
pared with that of the mere citizen, the principle enunciated 
by the religious society, was already recognised and admitted 
by the civil society. 

We accordingly find the language of the heads of the spi- 
ritual society, erewhileso gentle, so reserved, so modest, nov? 
becoming confident, bold, often even haughty; whilst, on the 
other hand, that of the chiefs of the civil society, of the supe- 
riors themselves, despite the pomp still clinging round its 
forms, is In reality mild and submissive. At this period, in- 
deed, the whole framewojJ; of temporal power was in a state 
of rapid decay; the Empire was expiring; the imperial 
power was day by day more and more nearly approaching 
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the condition of an utter, of a ridiculous nonentity. Tlie 
spiritual power, on the contrary, grew stronger and stronger, 
and penetrated more deeply and widely into civil society; the 
church became more wealthy, her jurisdiction more extended; 
she was visibly progressing towards domination. The com- 
plete fall of the Empire in tlie west, and the rise of the bar- 
barous monarchies, contributed greatly to the exaltation of 
her pretensions and of her power. The church had long been 
under the emperors, obscure, feeble, a mere child, so to speak; 
she had thence acquired a sort of reserve in her intercourse 
with them; a habit of respect for their ancient power, their 
name; and it is quite possible that had the Empire continued 
to exist, the church would never have completely emanci- 
pated herself from this custom of her youth. AVTiat corrobo- 
rates this supposition is the fact that such has been the case in 
the eastern empire; that Empire lived on for twelve centu- 
ries in a state of gradual decay; the imperijil power became 
Ittle more than nominal. Yet the church there never attained, 
never even sought to attain the sovereignty.^ The Greek 
church remained, with the eastern emperors, in nearly the 
same relation in which the Romish church stood with the 
Roman emperors. In the west, the Empire fell; kings covered 
witli furs took the place of princes clothed in purple; the 
clmrch yielded not to these new comers the same considera- 
tion, the same respect which she had paid to their predeces- 
sors. Moreover, to contend successfully against tlieir barba- 
rism, she found herself under the necessity of stretching to 
its utmost bent the spring of spiritual power: the exaltation 
of popular feeling in this direction, was her means of safety 
and of action. Hence tlie so rapid progress now of those 
pretensions of hers to the sovereignty, which in the filth cen- 
tury were scarce perceptililc. ^ 

As to the svs^tcni of alliance between the two and 

lnde|.cndent societies, it is not dithcult to recognise it at this 
period; there was nothing precise or fixed in tlie conditions 
of tlie alliance; the two powers never continued long upon 
equal terms under them; they kept each in its own sphere, 
and treated together whenever they happened to come in con- 
tact. 

We find, then, from the first to the fifth century, in germ 
and in development all the systenw according to which the 
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relations between church ami state may be regulated; tl;cy 
all of tliem derive their origin from fiicts dating from the enulle 
of religious society. Let us pass on to the interior organiza- 
tion of this society, to the internal government of the church; 
we shall arrive at tlie same result. 

It is clear that this last form cannot be that of an infant 
church: no moral association begins with the i/icrtia of the 
mass of those associated, with the separation of the people ami 
the government. It is certain, accordingly, that at tlic out- 
set of Christianity, the body of the faithful participated in the 
adininistr.ation of tlie affairs of tlie society. The presbyterian 
system, that is to say, the government of the churcli by its 
spiritual chiefs, assisted by the leading members of the boily, 
was the primitive system. There may be many questions 
raised as to the titles, functions, and mutual relations of these 
lay and ecclesiastical chiefs of the rising congregations; but 
as to the fact of their concurrence in the regulation of their 
common affiirs, tlicre can be no doubt. 

Equally unquestionable is it that at this period the separate 
societies, the Christian congregations in each town, were far 
more independent of each other than they have been at any 
subsequent time; there is no doubt that they goveriuMl 
themselves, perliaps not completely, but almost so; each for 
itself, and apart from the rest. Hence the system of the 
Independents, who insist that the religious society should 
have no general government, but that each local congrega- 
tion should be an entire and sovereign society in itself. 

No doubt, again, that in these petty Christian societies of 
early date, unconnected with one another, and often withc^it 
the means of preaching and teaching, no doubt that in the 
absence of a spiritual leader instituted by tlie original founder 
of the faith, it often occurred that, under the influence of an 
inward impulse, some individual member of the body, of 
strong mind, and endowed with the gift of acting upon his 
fellows, arose and preached the word to the association to 
which he belonged. Hence the system of the Quakers, the 
system of spontaneous individual preaching, without any 
order of priests, of regular and permanent clergy. 

These are some of the principles, some of tho forms of the 
religious societies in the first age of the Christian church. 
It comprehended many others; perhaps, indeed, those which 

X 2 
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I hape mentioned were not the most powerful in their 
influence. 

In the first place, it is incontestable that the first founders, 
or, more correctly speaking, the first instruments in the foun- 
dation of Christianity, the apostles, regarded themselves at 
invested with a special mission received from on high, and 
that they in turn transmitted to their disciples by the laying 
on of hands, or in some other form, the right to teach and 
to preach. Ordination is a primitive fact in the Christian 
church, hence an order of priests, a distinct permanent clergy, 
invested with peculiar functions, duties, and rights. 

Let us turn to another primitive fact. The particular con- 
gregations were, it is true, isolated; but the tendency of them 
all was to unite, to live under one common discipline as 
under one common faitli; it was the tendency, the ain^ 
natural to every society in progress of self-formation; it is 
the necessary condition of its extension, of its firm establish- 


ment. . , 

Approximation, assimilation of the various elements, move ■ 

ment towards unity, such is the regular course of creation- 
The first propagators of Christianity, the apostles or their 
disciples, preserved, moreover, over the^ most distant con- 
gre'^ations a certain amount of authority, a remote but 
efficacious superintendence. They took care to form and to 
maintain ties not only of moral brotherhood, but of organiza- 
tions between the particular churches, lienee a constant 
tendency towards a general government of the churches, an 

identical and permanent constitution. . , r *i 

It appears to me perfectly clear that in the minds of the 
first Christians, in tlieir common and simple feeling, the 
apostles were regarded as superior to their disciples aod the 
immediate disciples of the apostles as superior to their suc- 
cessors; a superiority purely moral not estabhshed as an 
institution, but real and admitted. In it we have the first 
eerra, the religious germ of the episcopal system. Ihat 
fystem derives also fro.n another source. Ihe 
which Christianity had made its way, were very unequal n 
population, in wealth, in importance; and the ^ 

intellectual development, in moral power, was as gri^t M 
Ihe rnaterial inequality. There was, consequently, an 
inequality, Ukewise, in the distribution of influence among 
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the spiritual heads of the congregations. The chiefs of the 
more important, of the more enlightened towns, 
took the lead and exercised an authority, at first moral, then 
institutional, over the minor congregations within a cemm 
circle around them. This was the political germ of the 


episcopal system. . • t • •a* ^ 

Thus at the same time that we recognise in the primitive 

state of the religious society the association of lay-members 
with the priests in the government, that is to say, the i resby- 
terian system; the isolation of the particular congregations, that 
is to say, the system of the Independents; free, spo^neous, 
casual preaching, that is to say, the system of the Quakers: 
on the other hand, we see rising up in opposition to the 
system of the Quakers, an order of priests, a permanent 
clergy; in opposition to the system of the Independents, a 
general government of the church; in opposition to the 
Presbyterian system, the principle of inequality among the 
priests themselves, the Episcopal system. 

How have these principles, so various, so contrary to each 
other, become developed? To what causes have been owing 
the abasement of one, the elevation of another. And, 
first, how was the transition from a government, shared by 
the body of the faithful, to a government vested in the clergy 
alone, accomplished? By what progress did the religious society 
pass under the empire of the ecclesiastical society? 

In the revolution by which this change was effected, the 
ambition of the clergy, personal interests, human passions, had 
a large share. I do not seek to under-estimate its proportion. 
It is quite undeniable that all these causes contributed to the 
result which now occupies our attention; but yet, had there 
been only these causes at work, the result would never have 
been realised. I have already observed, and it is a remark 
I repeat on all available occasions, that no great event is 
accomplished by causes altogether illegitimate. Beneath these, 
or at their side, there are always legitimate causes in operation, 
good and sound reasons why an important fact should be 
accomplished. We have here a fresh example of this. 

It is, I believe, a clear principle — a principle generally 
established — that partidpation in power presupposes the moral 
capacity to exercise it; where the capacity is wanting, par- 
ticipation in power comes to an end, as a matter of course. 
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The right to exercise it continues virtually to reside in humnii 
nature; but it slumbers, or rather rests only in germ, in per- 
spective, until the capacity needed develops itself, and then 
it awakens and develops itself with the cajiacity. 

You will remember what I said in our last lecture, as to 
the state of Roman civil society in the fifth century. I en- 
deavoured to describe its profound decay. You saw the 
aristocratic classes perishing away, their numbers immensely 
reduced, their influence gone — their virtue gone. 

Whosoever amongst them possessed any energy, any 
moral activity, entered into the body of the Christian clergy. 
There remained, in point of fact, only the mere populace, the 
pubs Tomana^ who rallied around the priests and the bishops, 
and formed the Christian people. 

Between this people and its new chiefs, between religious 
society and ecclesiastical society, the inequality was extremely 
great: an inequality not only in wealth, in influence, in social 
situation, but in information, in intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. And the more Christianity, by the mere fact of its con- 
tinuous duration, developed itself, extended itself, elevated 
itself, the more this inequality increased and manifested itself. 
The questions of faitli and doctrine became, year after year, 
more complex and more difficult of solution; the rules of 
church discipline, her relations with civil society, in like 
manner grew more extensive and complicated; so that in 
order to take part in the administration of its affairs, there 
was requisite, from epoch to epoch, a greater and still greater 
development of mind, of learning, of character; in a word, 
moral conditions more and more elevated, more and more 
difficult to be met with; and yet, sucli was the general dis- 
order in society, such the universal calamity of the period, 
that the moral condition of the people, instead of growing 
better, and of a higher character, fell lower and lower every 

^^We have here, after having made every allowance for the 
part taken in the change by human passions and personal 
interests, we have here, I say, the true cause winch trans- 
ferred religious society to the empire of ecclesiastol society, 
which took all power from the body of the faithful and gave 

it to the clergy alone. ^ . v u 

Let UB inquire how this second revolution, of which wc 
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have seen the origin, was worked out. How, in the very 
bosom of ecclesiastical society, power passed from the priests 

to the bishops. , , , 

We have here an important distinction to observe: tlie 

position of the bishops in their diocese, and in relation to the 
general government of the church, was, in the filth century, 
no longer wliat it bad been. Witliin his diocese, the bishop 
did not govern by his sole authority; he required the con- 
currence and assent of his clergy. This, indeed, was not an 
absolute institution; the fact was not regulated in any fixed 
manner, nor according to permanent forms; but the existence 
of the fact is manifested by every document connected with 
urban or diocesan administration. Tlie words cum assensu 
c/cricorum, constantly recur in the monuments of the pe»*‘od. 
In questions, however, concerning the general government, 
whether of the ecclesiastical province, or of the churcli at 
large, the case was different; the bishops alone attended the 
councils, as representatives of this government; when simple 
priests appeared there it was as delegates of their bisliops. 
The general government of the church at this period was 
entirely episcopal. 

You must not, however, attach to the words which have just 
occurred, the meaning which they assumed at a later period: 
you must not imagine that each bishop went to the councils 
solely on his own account, in virtue of his own right. He 
>vent there as the representative of his clergy. The idea that 
the bishop, the natural chief of his priests, sliould speak and 
act everywhere on their behalf, and in their name, was at 
this period prevalent in all minds, in the minds of the bishops 
tliemselves, and limited their power, while it practically served 
as a ladder whereby they ascended higher and liigbcr, ami 
gradually emancipated themselves from control. 

Another cause, and one perhaps still more decisive, limited 
the councils to the bishops alone: tliis was the small number 
of priests, and the consequent inconvenience which would 
have arisen from their too frequent absence from their posts. 
To judge merely from the great part which they play, and, 
permit me the expression, from the noise which they make in 
the fifth century, one is disposed to imagine the priests a very 
numerous body. Such was not at all tlie case: we have 
positive indications, historical proofs, which show the con- 
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trary. In the commencement of the fifth century, for in 
stance, we meet with a question as to the number of the 
priests at Rome; and we find it mentioned, as an illustration 
of the peculiar wealth and importance of that city, that she 
possessed eighty churches and seventy* seven priests. 

The indirect proofs we have supply the same conclusions; 
the acts of the councils of the fourth and fifth centuries are 
full of canons prohibiting a simple clerk from going into any 
other diocese than his own to be ordained; a priest from quit- 
ting his diocese to perform duty elsewhere, or even from 
travelling at all without the consent of his bishop.* All sorts 
of means were adopted for keeping tlie priests in their own 
immediate disu ict; they were watched with a care amounting 
to the oppressive, so limited was their number, so anxious 
were the other bishops to get possession of fJiem. After the 
establishment of the barbarian monarchies, the Frank or Bur- 
gundian kings, the rich and more notable chiefs, were con- 
stantly endeavouring to seduce from each otlier those com- 
panions, those htidcSf those anstrustions, who constituted their 
immediate train, their select guard: the barbarian laws are full 
of enactments intended to check these attempts. AVe find the 
kings constantly undertaking, in their mutual trcatie.s, not to 
invite to their courts, nor even to receive, their respective 
hudcs. The ecclesiastical legislation of the fourth and fiftli 
centuries exhibits similar regulations with respect to the 
priests, doubtless, on the same grounds. 

It was therefore a veiy serious affair for a priest to quit on 
a distant mission the church to which he was attached; it was 
difficult to replace him — the service of religion sulfercd in his 
absence. The establishment of the representative system, in 
church ns in state, presupposes a sufficient body of men to 
admit of one easily supplying the place of another upon occa- 
sion, and of their moving about without inconvenience to 
themselves or to the society. SucIj was not the case in the 
fifth century; and in order to have procured the attendance at 
councils of the priests, indemnification and coercive measures 
might perhaps Imve been necessary, as they were for^ a long 
time necessary in England, to bring the citizens to parliament. 

' See the Cftuons of the councils of Arles, in 31-1, tJ Turin, in 397, cf 
Arles in 450, of Tours, in 401. 
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Everytlung, tlierefore, tended to transfer the government of 
the church to the bishops; and, accordingly, in the filth cen- 
tury, the episcopal system was almost in lull operation. 

As to the system of pure monarchy, the only one upon 
which we have not as yet remarked, because it is a system 
which facts have not as yet presented to us, it was very far 
from dominating at tins epoch, or even from claiming to do- 
minate; and the most practised sagacity, the most ardent 
aspirations of personal ambition, could not then liave foreseen 
its future destinies. Not but tliat we see, even thus early, 
the papacy increasing daily in consideration and inlluence; 
it is impossible to read witli impartiality the monuments of 
the period, without perceiving that, from every part of 
Europe, applications were constantly being made to the 
bishop of Rome for his opinion, nay, his decision, in matters 
of faith, of discipline, in the trials of bishops, in a word, upon 
all the great occasions wherein the church is interested. Very 
often, indeed, it was merely an opinion for which he was asked 5 
and when he had given it, those of the interested parties who 
disapproved of his judgment, refused to abide by it; but, on 
the other hand, it was supported by a more or less powerful 
party, and, as a general result, his preponderance became 
more and more decided after every one of these appeals. 
There were two causes which more especially contributed to 
produce these references to the bishop of Rome ; on the one 
hand, the patriarchate principle still held sway in the church; 
above bishops and archbishops, with privileges more nominal 
than real, but still generally admitted in theory, there was a 
patriarch presiding. The east had several patriarchs, the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, the patriarch of Antioch, the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, of Alexandria. In the west there 
was but one patriarch, the bishop of Rome; and this circum- 
stance had a great share in the ex<*lusive elevation of the 
papacy. The tradition, moreover, that St. Peter had been 
bishop of Rome, and the idea that the popes were his suc- 
cessors, already strongly possessed the minds of the western 
Christians. 

We thus clearly trace, in the first five ages, the historical 
foundations of all the systems which have been cited or 
applied, both as to the internal organization, and as to the 
external position of the religious society These systems are 
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far from being of the same importance; some of them have 
only appeared, in passing, as mere transitory, accidental 
circumstances; tlie others have remained for a long time in 
germ, have developed themselves slowly and deliberately; 
they are of different dates, and, as I have said, of very various 
importance; but they are all connected with some fact, they 
can all cite some authority. 

When we seek what principles prevailed amidst this variety 
of principles, what great results were accomplished in the 
fiftli century, we discover the following facts: — 

1. The separation of the religious society and of the eccle- 
siastical society: a result more especially due to the extreme 
intellectual and social inequality which existed between the 
people and the Cliristian clergy. 

2. The predominance of the aristocratic system in the in- 
terior organization of the ecclesiastical society: the interven- 
tion of simple priests in the government of the church became 
less and less frequent, less and less influential; power concen- 
trated itself more and more in the hands of the bishops. 

3. Finally, as to the relations of the religious society with 
the civil society of the church, with the state, the system in 
force was that of alliance, of intercourse between powers 
distinct, but in perpetual contact with each other. 

These are the three great features w'hich characterize the 
state of tlie church at the commencement of the fifth century. 
At the bare statement of them, in their general appearance 
alone, it is impossible not to perceive the germs of danger, 
on the one hand, in the bosom of the religious society, to the 
liberty of the body of the faithful, and in the bosom of the 
ecclesiastical society to the liberty of the body of the clergy. 
The almost exclusive predominance of the priests over the 
faithful, and of the bishops over the priests, gave clear pre- 
sage of the abuses of power and of the disorders of revolu- 
tions. The men of the fifth century, however, though they 
might well have conceived such fears, had no notion what- 
ever of them; the Christian society of that period was wholly 
absorbed in regulating itself, in constituting itself a fixed and 
determinate body; it required, beyond all things, order, law, 
government; and despite the dangerous tendency of some of 
tiie principles which then prevailed, the liberties, both of the 
people in the religious society, and of the simple priests m 
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the ecclesiastical society, were not without reality and secu- 
rity. 

The first consisted in the election of the bishops, a fact 
which I need not seek to establish, for it is perfectly self- 
evident to any one who but glances over the monuments of 
the period. This election was conducted neither according 
to general rules, nor with permanent forms; it was altogether 
irregular, various, and influenced by fortuitous circumstances. 
In 374, the bishop of Milan, Auxentius, an Arian in his 
opinions, being dead, his successor was about to be elected in 
the catiiedra). 

The people, the clergy, the bishops of the province, were all 
there, and all very animated; the two parties, the ortliodox and 
the Arians, each wished to nominate a bishop. The tumult 
ended in a violent confusion. A governor had just arrived at 
Milan, in the name of the emperor; he was a young man named 
Ambrose. Informed of the tumult, he repaired to the church 
in order to quiet it; his words, his air, were pleasing to the 
people. He had a good reputation: a voice arose in the 
midst of the church — according to tradition, the voice of a 
child; it cried, “Let Ambrose be nominated bishop!*’ And, 
forthwith, Ambrose was nominated bishop; he afterwards 
became Saint Ambrose. 

This is an example of the manner in which episcopal elec* 
tions were still made at the end of the fourth century. It is 
true they were not all so disorderly and sudden; but these 
characteristics did not shock or astonish any one, and the day 
following his elevation. Saint Ambrose was acknowledged by 
all to be properly elected. "Would you wish that we should 
look to a posterior epoch, to the end of the fifth century, for 
example? I open the collection of the letters of Sidonius 
Apollinarius, the most curious, and, at the same time, the most 
authentic monument of the manners of that time, especially 
the manners of religious society; Sidonius was bishop of 
Clermont; be himself collected and revised his letters; what 
we find there written is exactly what he wished to bequeath 

posterity. Here is a letter which be addressed to bis 
friend Bomnulus. 

“ SIDONIUS TO HIS DEAR DOMNULUS; HEALTH.^ 

“ Since you desire to know what our father in Christ, 


• Book lY., Lett«r 
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the pontiff Patient,* with his customary piety and firmn“fS8, 
has done at Chalons, I can no longer delay causing you 
to share our great joy. He arrived in this town, partly 
preceded and partly followed by the bishops of the province, 
assembled, in order to give a chief to the church of this city, 
so troubled and unsteady in its discipline since the retire- 
ment and death of bishop Paul. 

“ The jisserably found various factions in the town, all those 
private intrigues which can never be formed but to the detri- 
ment of public welfare, and which were excited by a trium • 
virate of competitors. One of tliem, destitute of all virtue, 
made a parade of his antique race; another, like a new Apicius, 
got himself supported by the applause and clamours of noisy 
parasites, gained by the agency of his kitchen; a third engaged 
himself by a secret bargain, if he attained the object of hia 
ambition, to abandon the domains of the church to the pillage 
of his partisans. Saint Patient and Saint Euphronius,^ who, 
setting aside all aversion and all favour, were the first to 
maintain firmly and rigidly the most sound views, were not 
long in learning the state of things. Before manifesting 
anything in public, they first held counsel in secret with the 
bishops their colleagues; then, braving the cries of a mob 
of furies, they suddenly nominated, without his having formed 
any desire or having any idea of being elected, a pious man 
named John, commendable from his honesty, charity, and 
mildness. John had first been a reader, and had served at 
the altar from his infancy; after much time and labour, he 
became an archdeacon .... He was, therefore, a priest only 
of the second order, and amidst tliese furious factions no 
one exalted by his praise a man who asked nothing; but 
neither did any one dare to accuse a man who merited only 
eulogies. Our bishops have proclaimed him their colleague, 
to the great astonishment of the intriguers, to the extreme 
confusion of the wicked, but with the acclamations of good 
men, and without any person daring or wishing to oppose 
him.'* 

Just now we were at a popular election; here is one equally 
irregular and unforeseen, brought about at once, in the midst 
of the people, by two piou.s bishops. Here is a third, if poe- 


* Bishop of Lj’ons. 


* Bishop of Auton. 
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BiUlc, still more singular. Siclonius himself is at once the 
naiTiUor and actor of it. 

Tlie bishop of Uourges was dead: such was the ardour of 
the competitors and their factions, that the town was thrown 
into disorder by them, and could find no means of coming to 
e decision. The inhabitants of Bourges thought of address- 
ing themselves to Sidonius, illustrious throughout Gaul for 
his birth, wealth, eloquence, and knowledge, long since in- 
vested with the highest civil functions, and recently nomi- 
nated bishop of Clermont. They begged him to choose 
them a bishop, almost in the same way as, in the infancy of 
the Greek republics, the people, tired of civil storms and its 
own powerlessness, sought a foreign sage to give tl era laws. 
Sidonius, rather surprised at first, nevertheless consented, 
assured himself of the concurrence of the bishops, who would 
have to ordain the person whom he alone had the charge of 
electing, and repairing to Bourges, assembled the people in the 
cathedral. I will cite the letter in which he gives an account 
of the whole atfair to Perpetuus, bishop of Tours, and sends 
him the discourse which he pronounced in this assembly, they 
are both rather lengthy; but this mixture of rhetoric and 
religion, these literary puerilities amidst the most animated 
scenes of real life, this confusion of the bel esprit and of the 
bishop, make this singular society better known than all the 
dissertations in the world; this society at once old and young, 
in decline and in progress: I shall only here and there omit u 
passage without interest. 

“sidonius to the lord pope perpetuus; health.^ 

“In your zeal for spiritual reading, you go so far as to 
wish to become acquainted with writings which are not in 
any way worthy of your attention, or of exercising your judg- 
ment. You thus ask me to send you the discourse which I 
delivered in the church to the people of Bourges, a discourse 
to which neither the divisions of rhetoric, nor the movements 
of the oratorical art, nor grammatical figures, have lent 
fitting elegance or regularity; for on this occasion I was 
unable to combine, according to the general usage of orators, 
the grave testimonies of history, the fictions of poets, the 
flashes of controversy. The seditions, cabals, and differences 

I Book VII.. Letter U. 
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of parties, lurried me away; and if the occasion furnished 
me with ample materials, affairs did not allow me time to 
meditate upon them. There was such a crowd of competitors, 
that two benches could not accommodate all the candidates 
for a single see; all were pleasing to themselves, and each 
displeasing to the rest. We could not even have done any- 
thing for the common good, if the people, more calm, had 
not renounced its own judgment in order to submit itself to 
that of the bishops. A few priests whispered in a corner, 
but in public not a sound of disapprobation was heard from 
them; for the greater part dreaded their own order no less 

than the other orders Accept, then, this sheet: I have 

dictated it, Christ is witness, in two watches of a summer 
night; but I much fear that in reading it you will tliink more 
of it than I propose. 

‘‘THE DISCOURSE. 

** Dearly beloved, profane history reports that a certain 
philosopher tauglit his disciples patience in keeping silence, 
before he disclosed to them the art of speaking, and that for this 
purpose all novices observed a rigorous silence for five years, 
amid the discussions of their co-disciples; so that the naost 
prompt minds could not be praised until a suitable time 
had elapsed for them to be understood. With regard to my- 
self, my weakness is reserved for a very different condition, I 
who, before having filled with any man the more humble func- 
tion of disciple, see myself obliged to undertake with you 
the task of doctor.^ ... But since it is your pleasure in your 
error, to wish that I, devoid of wisdom, should seek for 
you, with the aid of Christ, a bishop full of wisdom, and 
in whose person all kinds of virtues are to he united, know 
that your atireement in this desire, while it does me great 
honour, also imposes upon me a great burden. ... 

« And first, it is necessary that you should know whai 
torrents of injuries await me, and to what hayings of human 
voices the crowd of pretenders will give way against •• 
If I should n<'n>inate one from among the monks, if he 
were even comparable with Paul, with Auton, Tlilanus, or 
Macarius, already do I feel resounding round my ears the 

» SidoniQB bad joft been nominoted biabop; towards the erd of 471. 
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noisy murmurs of an ignoble crowd of pigmies who complain, 
saying: ‘ he they have nominated, fills the functions not o! 
a bishop, hut of an abbot; he is far more fitted to intercede 
for souls with the celestial judge, than for bodies before the 
judges ujion earth.’ Who will not be profoundly irritated, 
at seeing the most sincere virtues represented as vices? If 
we select an humble man, they will call him abject ; if 
we select one of a proud cliaractcr they will treat him as 
haughty; if we propose a man with but little enliglitenment, 
his ignorance will bring ridicule upon him; if, on the con- 
trary, he is a scholar, his learning will be called puffed up 
pride; if he be austere, theysvill hate him as cruel; if he be 
indulgent, they will accuse him of too great facility; if simple, 
they will disdain him as a beast ; if full of penetration, 
they will reject him as cunning; if he be exact, they will 
call him peddling; if easy, they will call him negligent; if he 
has an astute mind, they will declare he is ambitious; if 
tranquil in his manner, they will reckon him lazy; if sober, 
they will take him to be avaricious; if he eat in order to nourish 
himself, they will accuse him of gormandising; if he fast 
regularly, they will tax him with ostentation. . Thus, in 
whatever manner one lives, good conduct, and good qualities 
will alw'ays be abandoned to the keen tongues of slander, which 
resemble Iiooks with two barbs. And, moreover, the people 
in its stubbornness, the priests in their indocility, are with 
difficulty brought under monastic discipline. 

" If I nominate a priest, those who have been ordained 
after him will be jealous, those who have been ordained before 
him w'ill defame him; for among them there are some (and 
be it said witiiout offence to others) who think that the length 
of the duration of priesthood is the only measure of merit, and 
who consequently wish, that in the election of a prelate, we 
should proceed not with a view to tlie common welfare, but 
according to age . . . 

“If, by chance, I were to point out to you a man who had 
filled military offices, I should soon bear these words: ‘ Sidonius, 
because be has passed from the secular functions to tho spi- 
ritual, will not take a man from the religious order for a 
bishop; proud of his birth, raised to the first rank by the 
insignia of his dignities, he scorns the poor in Christ.’ It ie 
fer this reason that I at once make the declaration which I 
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owe, not so mn'jh to the charity of good people, as to the 
suspicions of the wicked. In the name of the Holy Spirit, 
our Almighty God, who, by the voice of Peter, condemned 
Simon the magician, for having thought that the grace of tlie 
Holy Ghost could be bought with gold, I declare that in the 
choice of the man whom I believed most worthy, I have 


not been influenced by either money or favour; and that 
after having examined, as much and even more than was 
necessary, the individual, the time, the province, and the town, 
I have judged that he w'ho was tlie best suited to be given to 
you, is the man whose life I shall review in a few v/ords. 

“ Simplicius, blessed of God, answers to the wislics of tlie 
two orders both by his conduct and profession; the republic 
may find in him much to admire, the church much to cherish. 
If we would bear respect to birth, (and the Evangelist himself 
has proved to us that this consideration must not be neglected, 
for Luke, in beginning the eulogy of John, reckons it a great 
advantage that he descended from a sacerdotal race), the rela- 
tions of° Simplicius have presided in tlie church and in tlie tri- 
bunals; his family has been illustrious in bishops and prelates; 
so that his ancestors have always been in possession of the 
power of carrying out the laws, both human and divine. ... If 
we look to his age, he has at once al. the activity of youtli and 
the prudence of age ... . If charity be desired, he has shown 
it in profusion to the citizen, tlie priest, and the pilgrim, to the 
common people as to the great; and lus bread has been more 
frequently and the rather tasted by him who gave nothing in 
return. If the fulfilment of a mission be necessary, more than 
once has Simplicius presented himself for your town, before 
kings covered with ermine and before princes adorned with 
purple. • . . I had almost forgotten to speak of a thing which, 
notwithstanding, should not be omitted. Formerly, in tliose 
ancient times of Moses, according to the Psalmist, when it was 
necessary to elevate the ark of the covenant, all Israel, 
desert, heaped the produce of its offerings at tlie feet of 13e- 
Bcleel. Afterwards, Solomon, in order to construct tlie temple 
of Jerusalem, put in motion the whole force of the people, 
although he had united tlie gifts of the queen of the southern 
country of Saba to the riches of Palestine, and to the tn- 
Imtes of the neighbouring kings. Simpliciu^ young, a soldier, 
unaided, stiU under the paternal roof, though already 6 
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futher, has also constructed you a church; he was arrested in 
his pious work, neither by the attachment of old men to their 
property, nor by consideration for his young children; and 
still his modesty is sucii that he has kej)t silence upon this 
subject. And in fact, if 1 do not deceive myself, this man 
is a stranger to all popular ambition; he seeks not the favour 
of all, but only that of good men; he does not lower him, 
self to an imprudent familiarity, but he attaches a high value 
to solid friendships. . . . Lastly, he should especially be desired 
for a bishop, because he is not in the least desirous of it; he 
labours not to obtain tlie priesthood, but to deserve it. 

Some one will, perhaps, say to me. But how, in so short a 
time, have you learned so much concerning this man? I 
will answer him: I knew the inhabitants of IBourges before 
knowing the town. 1 have learnt much of them on my road, 
in the military service, in the relations of money and affairs, 
in their travels and mine. One also learns much of things 
from public opinion, for nature does not confine fame to the 
narrow limits of a particular country. 

“ The wife of Simplicius descends from the family of the 
Pulladii, who have occupied professorships of letters and served 
altars, with the approbation of their order; and os the cha- 
racter of a matron should only be called back succinctly and 
with modesty, I shall content myself with affirming that this 
lady worthily responds to the merit and honours of the two 
families, whether of that where she was born and has grown 
up, or of that into which she has passed by an honourable 
choice. Both bring up their sons worthily and with all 
wisdom, and the father, in comparing them with himself, 
finds a new subject of happiness that his children already 
surpass himself. 

And since you have sworn to acknowledge and accept 
my declaration upon the subject of this election, in the 
name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, Sim- 
plicius is lie whom I declare bishop of our province, and 
sovereign pontiff of your town. 'VVitli regard to yourselves, 
if you adopt my decision concerning the man whom I have 
been speaking oi^ approve it co^ormably to your first 
engagements.*' 

It is needless to add more; these three examples are fully 
sufficient thoroughly to explain what the election of bishops 

1 
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was in tbc fifth century. Without doubt, it possessed none 
of the characteristics of a veritable constitution; devoid of 
rules, of permanent and legal forms, abandoned to the chance 
of circumstances and passions, it was not one of those powerful 
liberties before which a long future opens itself, but, for the 
time being, it was a genuine reality; it led to a great 
movement in tffe interior of cities; it was an efficacious 

guarantee. . ,, 

There was a second, the frequent holding of councils. 

The general government of the church, at this epoch, was 
completely in the hands of the councils— general, nation^ 
provincial councils. They there discussed questions of ffiith 
and discipline, the actions of bishops, all the great or dim- 
cult aifairs of the church. In the course of the fourth 
century, we find fifteen councils, and in the fifth century, 
twenty-five;* and these are only the principal councils, those 
of which written notices have been left; there were certainly 
besides a large number of local councils, of short duration, 
which have left no monument, of which even the recol- 
lection is lost. M * 

An indirect evidence shows the importance ol councils at 

this epoch. livury one knows that, in England, in the origin 


Lht of the principal Councils of the Fourth Century. 


Date. 

Place. 

314 

Arks • • 4 . 

340 

Cologne . • . . 

333 

Arios 

33.3 

Poitif'rs , . • • 

'.m i 

Bc'/iors • . . • 1 

1 i 

Vaison ♦ • • • 

1 3.38 

Place nnkuown 

; 300 

Place unknown 

' 302 

Paris 

1 374 

Valencia • . . ♦ 


Bonleanx • • • 

8H0 

'Proves • • • • 

I 380 

Place unknown • . 

1 887 

N lines • • • • 

1 897 

Turin • « • • • 

r 15 ! 

1 



uy bishops, 14 prifsis, 23 deacons, 
8 readers or exorcists. 

14 bishops, 10 delegate priesU. 


1 


! The bishops of Gaul. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibiil. 

21 bishops. 


The bishops of Gaul. 
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of reprosentative government, at tlie time of the formation of 
the House of Commons, many statutes were made, pre- 
scribing the regular and frequent holding of parliaments 
The same fact appears, at the fifth century, with regard to 
councils. Many canons — among others, those of tlie council 
of Orange, held in 441 — enact tliat a council shall never 
separate without indicating the following council, and that 
if the misfortunes of the times prevent them from holding a 
council twice a year, according to the canons, all possible 
precautions s’tall be taken to insure tliat no long period 
shall elapse without one. 

Thus the two great guarantees of liberty in society, 
election and discussion, existed, in fact, in the ecclesiasiii-al 


Lift of the principal Councils of the Fifth Century. 


j Date. 

Place* 

Present. 1 

. 1 

406 

Toulouse .... 

The bishops of QquI. 

419 

Valencia .... 

Ibid. 

429 

Place uncerlniQ . . 


489 

Riez 

18 bishops, 1 delegate priest. 

441 

Orange .... 

16 bishops, 1 priest. 

442 

Vftison .... 

444 

Place uncertain . . 


451 

Place uncertain . . 


452 

Arles 

44 bishops. 

452 

Norbonne 

The bishops of Narbonnensis nrima. 

453 

Angers .... 

8 bishops. 

454 

Bourges . . 

The bishops of Gaul. 

455 

Arles 

13 bishops. 

400 

Lyons 

461 

Tours 

8 bishops, 1 delegate priest. 

463 

Arles 

1 bishop, subscribed afterwards. 

10 bishops. 

466 

Vaunea .... 

6 bishops. 

470 

472 

Cliftlons>sar*Sa6ne 
Bourges . 

^ The bishops of the Lyonneso. 

474 

Vienne . , 

• 

476 

475 

Arles 

Lyons 

1 80 bishops. 

495 

Lyons . , . 


406 

Beima . , . 


499 

Lyons 

6 bishops. 

1 2S 

A 

1 

1 


z2 
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society of the fifth century— disordered, it is true, incompleUi, 
precarious, as after times have clearly proved, but, for the time 
Deing, real and powerful, at once the cause and the evidence 
of the movement and ardour of mind. 

Now, let us put this state of the religious society by 
the side of the civil society which I endeavoured to picture 
in our last meeting. I shall not stay to deduce the conse- 
quences of this comparison; they hasten before the eyes, and 
jilready must be recognised. I shall recapitulate them thus: 

In the civil society, there is no people nor government; 
the imperial administration is fallen, the senatorial aristocracy 
is fallen, the municipal aristocracy is fallen; everywhere 
there is dissolution; power and liberty are struck by the 
same sterility, the same nullity. In religious society, on the 
contrary, a very animated people and a very active govern- 
ment show themselves. The causes of anarchy and tyranny 
are numerous, but liberty is real, and power also. Every- 
where, the germs of a very energetic popular activity, and a 
very strong government, develop themselves. It is, in a 
word, a society replete with the future, a stormy future, 
charged with good and with evil, but powerful and fertile. 

Do you wish that we should prosecute this comparison any 
further? We have hitherto considered only general facts, 
tlie public life, so to speak, of the two societies. Do you 
wish that we should penetrate into the domestic life, into the 
interior of houses? that we should seek how, on the one side, 
men of note in civil society, and on the other the chiefs o» 
the religious society, are employed, how they pass their time? 
It is worth while to address this question to the fifth century, 
be'^ause its answer cannot but be instructive. 

At the end of the fourth and in the fifth century, there 
was in Gaul a large niwnber of important and honoured men, 
long invested with the great charges of the state, semi- 
pagans, semi-Christians,— that is, having taken no part, and 
not wishing to take any part in religious matters; 
men of mind, literati, philosophers, full of desire for study 
and intellectual pursuits; rich, and living in magnificence. 
Such, at the end of the fourtli century, was the poet Ausonius, 
count of the imperial palace, questor, pretorian-pi efcct, consul, 
and who possessed much beautiful property in Saintonge 
and near Bourdeaux; such, at the end of tl^e fifth century, 
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was Tonance Ferreol, prefect of Gaul, in great credit 
with tlie kings of the Visigotlis, and whose domains were 
bituated in Languedoc and Rouergue, upon the borders ol 
the Gardon, and near Milhau; Eutropius, also prelect of the 
Gauls, a platonist by profession, who lived in Auvergne; 
Consencius, of Narbonne, one of the richest citizens of the 
soutii, and whose country house, calh:<l Oefaviana, situ- 
ated upon the road to Beziers, passed for the most magni- 
ficent in the province. These were the great lords of Roman 
Gaul ; after having occupied the superior posts of tlie 
country, they lived upon their estates far from the mass of 
the population, passing their time in the chase, or fishing, 
in amusements of all kinds; they had fine libraries, often a 
theatre, where they played the dramas of some Rhetor, 
their client : the rhetorician, Paul, had his comedy, the 
DeliruSy played at the house of Ausonius, composed him- 
self the music for the interludes, and presided at the re- 
presentation. At these entertainments were combined intel- 
lectual discussions, literary conversation; the merits of tlie 
ancient authors were canvassed; their works examined, com- 
mented upon; the guests made verses upon all the petty in- 
cidents of life. In this way passed time, agreeable, smooth, 
varied, but enervated, egoistical, sterile; stranger to all 
serious occupation, to all powerful and general interest. And 
I speak here of the most honourable remnant of the Roman 
society, of men who were neither corrupt, profligate, nor 
debased, who cultivated their intellect, and who were dis- 
gusted with the servile manners and the decay of their age. 

See what was the life of a bishop; for example, of Saint 
Hilary, bishop of Arles, and of Saint Loup, bishop of Troyes, 
at the commencement of the fifth century. 

Saint Hilary arose very early in the morning: he always 
dwelt in tbe townj from the time th&t he &rose^ any one who 
wished to see him was received. He heard complaints, ad- 
justed differences, performed the office of a justice of the 
peace. He afterwards repaired to the church, performed 
service, preached, taught, sometimes many hours consecu- 
tively. Returned home, he took his repast, and while this 
lasted he heard some pious reading; or else he dictated, 
and the people often entered freely, and listened. He 
also performed manual labour, sometimes spinning for the 
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poor, sometimea cultivating the fields of his church. Thus 
passed his day, in the midst of the people, in grave useful 
occupations, of a public interest, which, every hour, had 
some result. 

The life of Saint Loup was not exactly the same; his 
manners were more austere, his activity less varied; he lived 
severely; and the rigidity of his conduct, the assiduity of his 
prayers, were incessantly celebrated by his contemporaries. 
Thus he exercised more ascendancy by his general example 
than by his actions in detail. He struck the imagination of 
men to such a point, that according to a tradition, the truth of 
which is of little importance — true or false, it equally shows 
contemporaneous opinion — Attila, in quitting Gaul, carried 
Saint Loup with him to the banks of the Khine, supposing 
that so sainted a man would protect his army. Saint Loup 
was besides of a cultivated mind, and took an active interest 
in intellectual development. He was solicitous in his diocese 
about schools and pious reading; arul when it was necessary 
to go and contend against the doctrines of Pelagius in 
Britain, it was upon his eloquence, as well as that of Saint 
Germain d’Auxerre, that the council of 429 confided for 
success. 

What more need be said? the facts speak clearly; between 
the great lords of the Roman society and the bishops, it is 
not difficult to say where the power was, to whom the future 
belonged. 

I will add one fact, indispensable to the completion of this 
picture of Gaulish society in the fifth century, and of its sin* 
gular state. 

The two classes of men, the two kinds of activity which I 
have just placed before your eyes, were not always as distinct, 
as separate as one would be tempted to believe, and as their 
difference might cause it to be supposed. Great lords, 
scarcely Christians, ex-prefects of Gaul, men ot the world 
and of pleasure, often became bishops. They ended, even, 
by being obliged so to do, if they wished to take any part in 
the moral movement of the epoch, to preserve any real im- 
portance, to exercise any active influence, lliis is what 
happened to Sidonius Apollinaris, as to many others. But, 
in becoming bishops, they did nut completely lay aside their 
habits, their tastes; the rhetorician, the grammarian, the 
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ronn of wit. the man of the world and of pleasure, did not 
always vanish under the episcopal mantlej and the two socie- 
ties, the two kinds of manners sometimes showed tliemselves 
singularly mixed up together. Here is a letter from Sidonius, 
a curious example and monument of this strange alliance. 
He writes to his friend Eriphius: 

SIDONIOS TO HIS DEAR ERIPUIUS; HEALTH. 

“ You are always the same, my dear Eriphius; neither the 
chase, the town, nor the fields attract you so strongly, that 
the love of letters cannot still detain you. You direct me to 
send you the verses which I made at the request of your 
father-in-law,* that respectable man who, in the society of 
his equals, was equally ready to command or to obey. But 
as you desire to know in what place and upon what occasion 
those verses were made, to the end better to understand tliis 
valueless production, lay the blame only on yourself if tiie 
preface be longer tlian the work. 

“We were met at the sepulchre of Saint Just,* illness 
preventing you from joining us. Before day, the annual 
procession was made, amidst an immense populace of both 
sexes, that could not be contained in the church and the 
crypt, although surrounded by immense porticoes ; after 
the monks and priests had performed morning service, 
alternately singing the psalms with great sweetness, each 
retired — not very far, however — to the end that all miglit 
be ready for tierce, when the priests should celebrate the 
divine sacrifice. Tlie narrow dimensions of the place, the 
crowd which pressed around us, and the large quantity of lights, 
had choked us; the oppressive vapour of a night still bor- 
dering upon summer, although cooled by the first freshness 
of an autumnal dawn, made this iuclosure still wanner. 
While the various classes of society dispersed on all sides, the 
chief citizens assembled round the tomb of the consul 
Syagrius, which was not at the distance of an arrow-shot. 

“ Some were seated under the shade of an arbour formed 
of stakes covered with the branches of tlie vine; we were 


I Fliilimatliius. 

• Bisliop of Lyoos, towards the end of the fourth century. HU fete U 
ceUbmed on the 2Qd of September. 
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Stretched upon the green turf embalmed with the perfume 
of flowers. The conversation was SAveet, cheerful, pleasant; 
moreover (and this was far more agreeable), there was 
no question either of powers or tributes; no word whicli 
could compromise, nor person who could be compromised. 
Whosoever could in good terms relate an interesting history, 
Avas sure to be listened to with earnestness. Neverthele.-s, 
no continuous narration was made, because gaiety fre- 
quently interrupted the discourse. Tired at length of tliis 
long repose, we desired to do something else. We soon 
separated into tAvo bands, according to ages, one party loudly 
demanded the game of tennis, the others a table and dice. 
For myself, 1 was tlie first to give tlie signal for tennis, 
because I love it, as you knoAV, as much as books. On the other 
side, my brother Dorainicius, a man full of kindness and cheer- 
fulness, seized the dice, shook them, and struck with his dice- 
box, as if he had sounded a trumpet, to call players to him. 
As to us, we played a good deal with tiie croAvd of scholars, 
so as to reanimate by this salutary exercise the vigour of 
our limbs stiffened by too long repose. The illustrious Fhili- 
mathius himself, as says the poet of Mantua, 

** Ausus et ipse manu juTenom teotare laborem,” 

constantly mixed Avith the players at tennis. He succeeded very 
well at it Avhen lie was younger, but nOAv, a.s he was often driven 
from tlie middle, Avhere people were standing, by the shock oi 
some running player; as at other times, if he entered the 
arena, he could neither make way nor avoid the bull, and os 
IVequeiitly overtliroAVii, he only raised himself Avith pain from 
the unlucky fall, he Avas the first to leave the scene of the 
game, lieaving sighs, and very much heated: this exercise had 
SAVolIen tlie fibres of the liver, and he experienced poignant 
pains. I left off at once, charitably to cease at tlie same time 
as he, and tiius save our brother from feeling embarnissed at 
his fatigue. Wc then seated ourselves again, and soon he 
was forced to ask for water to bathe his lace; they brought 
him some, and at the same time a napkin covered with hair 
Avhieh liad been washeil and Avas by chance suspended from u 
cord, held by a pulley before tlie folding door of tlie house 
of the porter. While he leisurely dried his cluieks, he 
said to me; * I Avisli you would dictate for me a quatrain 
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upon the cloth that has rendered me this office.’ ‘ Be it so,’ 
I answered. ‘But,’ added he, ‘let my name be contained 
in these verses.’ I replied, that what he asked was feasible. 
‘Well!’ he replied, ‘dictate them.’ 1 then said to him 
with a smile; ‘ Know, however, that the muses will soon be 
irritated if I attempt to meddle with their choir amidst so 
many witnesses.’ He then answered very briskly, and yet 
with politeness (for he is of great readiness of imagination 
and an inexhaustible fund of wit): ‘ Rather lake care, lord 
Solius, that Apollo does not become far more irritated, if 
you attempt to seduce bis dear pupils in secret and alone.’ 
You may imagine the applause excited by this prompt and well 
turned answer. Then, and without further delay, I called 
his secretary, who was there already, tablets in hand, and I 
dictated to him a quatrain to this effect: 

“ ‘Another morning, whether in going out of the hot -bath, 
or when the cliase has heated his brow, may the handsome 
Philimathius still find this linen to dry his dripping face, so 
that the water may pass from his forehead into this fleece 
as into the throat of a drinker !’ 

“ Scarcely had your Epiphanius written these verses when 
they announced to us that the hour was come when the bishop 
came forth, and we immediately arose.” 

Sidonius was then bishop, and doubtless many of those 
w'ho accompanied him to the tomb of Saint Just and to that 
of the consul Syagrius, who participated with him in the 
celebration of divine service, and at the game of tennis, in 
the chaunting of the psalms, and in the taste for trifling 
verses, were bishops like him. 

We are now at the end of the first question which we 
laid down: we have considered the social state of civil and 
religion^ Roman and Christian Gaul, at the fifth century. 
It remains for us to study the moral state of the same epoch, 
the ideas, the doctrines, the sentiments which agitated it; iu 
a word, the internal and intellectual life of men. This will 
form the subject of the next lecture. 
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Object of the lectore—WTiat must be understood by the morul stale of s 
society — Reciprocal influence of the social state upon the moral state* 
and of the moral state upon the social state — ^At the fourth century, civil 
Gaulish society alone possessed institutions favourable to intellectual de- 
velopment — Gaulish schools— Legal situation of the professors— Reli- 
gious society has no other mediums of development and influence than its 
ideas — Still one languishes, and the other prospers — Decline of the civil 
schools— Activity of the Christian society — Saint Jerome, Saint Augustin, 
and Saint Paulin of Nola — Their correspondence with Gaul — Foanda- 
tion and character of monasteries in Gaul— Causes of the diflerence of 
the moral state of the two societies — Coroparati^e view of the civil lite- 
rature and the Christian literature in the fourth and fifth centuries — 
Inequality of the liberty of mind in the two societies — Necessity for 
religion lending its aid to studies and letters 

Before entering into the examinAtion of the moral state of 
Gaulish society at the end of the fourth and at the commence- 
ment of the fifth century, I must be allowed to say a few words 
as to the nature of this part of my task. These words, 
moral slate, have, in the eyes of some people, a somewhat 
vague appearance. I would wish to determine their meaning 
with precision. Moral sciences, now-a-days, are accused ofa 
want of exactitude, of perspicuity, of certainty; they are re- 
proached ns not being sciences. They should, they may be 
sciences, just the same as physical sciences, for they also 
exercise themselves upon facts. Moral facts are not less 
real tlian others: man has not invented them: he dis- 
covered and named tliem; he takes note of them every mo- 
ment of his life; he studies them as he studies all that 
surrounds him, aU that comes to his intelligence by the 
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interposition of his senses. Moral sciences liave, if tlie ex- 
pression be allowed, the same matter as other sciences; tliej 
are, then, not by any means condemned by their imlure to be 
less precise or less certain. It is more diiricull, I grant, for 
them to arrive at exactitude, perspicuity, j)recision. Moral 
facts are, on the one liand, more extended and more exact, and, 
on the other, more profoundly concealed, lliun physical facts; 
they are at once more complex in their development, and 
more simple in their origin. Hence arises a much greater 
difficulty of observing them, classifying them, and reducing 
them to a science. This is tlie true source of the reproaches 
of which the moral sciences have often been the subject. 
Mark their singular fate: they are evidently the first upon 
whicli the human race occupied itself; when we go back to 
the cradle of societies, we everywhere encounter moral facts, 
which, under the cloak of religion or of poetry, attracted the 
attention, and excited the thought of men. And yet, in 
order to succeed in thoroughly knowing them, scientifically 
knowing them, all the skill, all the penetration, and all tlie 
prudence of the most practised reason is necessary. Such, 
therefore, is the state of moral sciences, that they are at once 
the first and the last in the chronological order; the first, 
the necessity which works upon the human mind; tlie last, 
that it succeeds in elevating to the precision, clearness, and 
certainty, w’liich is the scientific character. We must not, 
therefore, be astonislied nor affrighted by the reproaches 
which they have incurred; they are natural and legitimate: 
let it be known that neither the certainty nor the value of the 
moral sciences are in the least affected by them; and thence 
let this useful lesson be drawn, that, in their study, in the ob- 
servation and description of moral facts, it is necessary, if 
possible, to be still more nice, exact, attentive, and strict 
than in anything else. Profiting by the lesson, 1 commence 
by determining with precision, what I intend to convey by 
these words — the moral state of society. 

We have hitherto been occupied with the social state of 
Lraul, that is, the relations of men among themselves, and their 
external and natural condition. This done, the social rela- 
taons described, are the facts, whose aggregate constitutes 
the life of an epoch, exhausted? Certainly not: there re- 
mains to be studied the internal, the personal state of men, 
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the state of souls, that is, on one side, the ideas, doctrine^ 
the whole intellectual life of man; on the other, the relations 
which connect ideas with actions, creeds with the determi- 
nations of the will, thought with human liberty. 

This is the twofold fact which constitutes, in my opinion, 
the moral state of a society, and which we have to study in 
tlie Gaulish society of the fifth century. 

According to a very general opinion, I might dispense with 
insisting long upon this inquiry. It has often been said that 
the moral state depends upon the social state, that the re- 
lations of men between themselves, the principles or customs 
which preside in these relations, decide their ideas, their sen- 
timents, their internal life; that governments and institu- 
tions make the people. Tiiis was a dominant idea in the 
lust century, and was produced, under different forms, by 
the most illustrious writers of the age, Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
the economists, the publicists, &c. Nothing is more simple: 
the revolution that the last century brouglit forth was a 
social revolution; it was far more occupied in changing the 
respective situation of men, than their internal and personal 
disposition; it desired rather to reform society than the in- 
dividual. 4Vho will be surprised that it was everywhere 
preoccupied with what it sought, with what it did — that it 
was too much taken up with tlie social state ? Yet there 
were circumstances which might have served to have warned 
it: it laboured to change the relations, the external condition 
of men; but what were the instruments, the fulcrum of its 
work? ideas, sentiments, internal and individual dispositions: 
it was by the aid of the moral state that it undertook the re- 
form of the social state. The moral state, then, must be 
acknowledged to be, not only distinct from, but, to a certain 
point, independent of the social state; it should be seen that 
situations, institutions are not all, nor do they decide all, in 
tlie life of nations; that other causes may modify, contend 
with, even surmount these; and that if the external world 
acts upon man, man in his turn acts upon the world. I 
would not, that it should be thought X reject the idea 
which I combat; far from it; its share of legitimacy Is 
gr«:at: no doubt but tliat tbe social slate exercised a powerful 
influence upon the moral state. I do not so much as wish 
that tills doctrine should be exclusive; the influence is shared 
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and reciprocal: if it be correct to say that governments make 
nations, it is no less true that nations make governments. 
The question which is here encountered is higher and greater 
than it appears: it is a question whether events, the life 
of the social world, are, as the physical world, under the em- 
pire of external and necessary causes, or whether man liiinself, 
liis thought, his will, concur to produce and govern them; 
a question wliat is the share of fatality and that of liberty in 
the lot of the human race. A question of immense interest, 
and which I shall one day perhaps have occasion to ticat 
in the manner which it merits; at present, I can only assign 
it its place, and I content myself by claiming for liberty, for 
man himself, a place, a great place, among tlie authors of 
events in the creation of history. 

I return to the inquiry into the moral state of civil society 
and religious society in Gaul, in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 

If institutions could do all, if laws supplied and the means 
furnished to society could do everything, the intellectual state 
of Gaulish civil society at this epoch would have been far supe- 
rior to that of the religious sode^. The first, in fact, alone 
possessed all the institutions proper to second the development 
of mind, the progress and empire of ideas. Roman Gaul was 
covered with large schools. The principal were those of 
Treves, Bordeaux, Autun, Toulouse, Poitiers, Lyons, Nar- 
bonne, Arles, Marseilles, Vienne, Be8an9on, &c. Some were 
rery ancient; those of Marseilles and of Autun, for example, 
dated from the first century. They there taught philosophy, 
medicine, jurisprudence, literature, grammar, astrology, all 
the sciences of the age. In the greater part of these schools, 
indeed, they at first taught only rhetoric and grammar; but 
towards the fourth century, professors of philosophy and law 
were everywhere introduced. 

Not only were these schoob numerous, and provided with 
many chairs, but the emperors continually took the profes- 
sors of new measures into favour. Their interests are, from 
Constantine to Theodosius the younger, the subject of fre- 
quent imperial constitutions, which sometimes extended, 
sometimes confirmed theii privileges. Here are the prin- 
cipal of these : 
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1 Coiatancimis^ Augustus to Volusiy:.nus (in 321). — “ We 
ordei that physicians, grammarians, and the other learned 
prafessors be for the future, they and the property they pos- 
sess in their respective cities, exempt from all municipal 
charges, but that, nevertheless, they may be capable of being 
invested with the honores? We forbid them to be harassed 
by law, or that any wrong be done them. If any one annoys 
them, let him be prosecuted by the magistrates, to the end 
that they themselves may be spared that trouble, and let 
him pay one hundred thousand pieces to the exchequer; if a 
slave offend them let him be whipped by his master before 
him he has offended; and if the master has consented to the 
outrage, let him pay twenty thousand pieces to the exchequer, 
and let his slave remain in pledge till the whole sum be 
delivered. We order to be paid to the said professors 
their salaries ; and as they must not be charged with 
onerous functions, we allow them to have the honores confer- 
red upon them when they desire, but we do not oblige them 
to it.” 3 

2. CoTJStantinus Augustus to the people (in 133). — “ Con- 
lirminty the good deeds of our divine predecessors, we order 
that physicians and professors of letters, as well as their wives 
and children, be exempt from all public functions and charges; 
that they be not included in the service of the militia, nor 
obliged to receive guests, or to acquit themselves of any 
charge, to the end that they may have more facility to instruct 
many people in the liberal studies and the above-mentioned 

^ 3. Gratianus Augustus to AntoniuSy pretorian prefect oj 
the Gauls (in 376). — “ In the heart of the great cities which, 
in all the diocese conhded to your Magnificence, flourish 
with illustrious masters, let the best preside over the edu- 
cation of youth (we mean the rhetoricians and gramraanans 
in the Attic and Roman tongues), let the orators receive from 


‘ Probably prtEtorian prefect. . 

» There ^yas a distinction made in the Roman ciUes and mumcipaliuei 
oetween the mutura, municipal funcUona of an inferior class, which cw- 
firred no privileges ; and the honores, supenor functions, regular magwtrn- 
ct€S, to which certain privileges were attached. 

• Cod. Thcod., 1. Ill tit. 3., 1. i. 
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the exchequer twenty-four rations;' let the less consider- 
able number of twelve rations bo, according to usage, 
accorded to Greek and Latin grammarians. And to the end 
that the cities which enjoy metropolitan rights may select 
famous professors, and as we do not think that each dty 
should be left free to pay its rhetoricians and masters ac- 
cording to its inclination, for the illustrious city of Treves 
we wish to do something more; accordingly, let thirty rations 
be there granted to tlie rhetoricians, twenty to tlie Latin 
grammarian, and twelve to the Greek grammarian, if a 
capable one can be found.”^ 

Valentinian, Honorlus, Theodosius II. issued many similar 
decrees. After the Empire was divided among many masters, 
each of them concerned himself rather more about the pros- 
perity of his states and the public establishments which were 
in them. Thence arose a momentary amelioration, of which 
the schools felt the effects, particularly those of Gaul, under 
the administration of Constantins Clorus, of Julian, and of 
Gratian. 

By the side of the schools were, in general, placed otuer 
analogous establishments. Thus, at Treves there was a grand 
library of the imperial palace, concerning which no .special 
information has reached us, but of which we may judge by the 
details which have reached us concerning tlu\t of Constan- 
tinople. This last bad a librarian and seven scribes constantly 
occupied— four for Greek, and three for Latin. They copied 
both ancient works and new works. It is probable that the 
same institution existed at Trlves, and in the great towns of 
Gaul. 

Civil society, then, was provided with means of instruction 
and intellectual development. It was not the same with 
religious society. It had at this epoch no institution espe- 
cially devoted to teaching; it did not receive from the state 
any aid to this particular aim. Christians, as well as others, 
could frequent the public schools; but most of the professors 
were still pagans, or indifferent in religious matters, and. in 
their indifference, had sufficient ill-wiU towards the new 
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religion. They therefore attracted very few Chiistians. 
The sciences which they taught, grammar and rhetoric, pagan 
by origin, dominated by the ancient pagan mind, had besides 
but little interest for Christianity. Lastly, it was for a long 
time in the inferior classes, among the people, that Christianity 
was propagated, especially in the Gauls, and it was the superior 
classes which followed the great schools. Moreover, it was 
hardly until the commencement of the fourth century that the 
Christians appeared there, and then but few in number. 

No other source of study was open to them. The establish- 
ments which, a little afterwards, became, in the Christian 
church, the refuge and sanctuaryof instruction, the monasteries, 
were hardly commenced in the Gauls. It was only after the year 
360 that the two first were founded by Saint Martin — one at 
Liguge, near Poitiers, the other at Marmoutiers, near Toursj 
and they were devoted rather to religious contemplation tlian 

to teaching. . j . 

Any great school, any special institution devoted to the 

service and to the progress of intellect, was at that time, there- 
fore, wanting to tlie Christians; they had only their own ideas, 
the internal and personal movement of their thought. It was 
necessary that they should draw everything from themselves; 
their doctrines, and the empire of their doctrines over the 

the desire which they had to propagate themselves, to 

take possession of the world — that was their whole power. 

Still the activity and intellectual strength of the two societies 
were prodigiously unequal. AVith its institutions, its professors, 
its privileges, the one was nothing and did nothing — with its 
single ideas, the other incessantly laboured and seized every- 

aIi things in the fifth century attest the decay of the civil 
schools. The contemporaneous writers, Sidonius Apollinaris 
and Mamertius Claudianus, for example, deplore it in every page, 
saying that the young men no longer studied, that professors 
were without pupils, that science languished and was being 
lost. Tliey attempted, by a multitude of petty expe^ents, to 
escape the necessity of long and vigorous studies. This was 
« titne of abbreviators of history, philosophy, gr^mar, and 
rl;ot-,rio; and they evidently proposed to tbemselvM not to 
mopajrate instruc tion in the classes who would not study, but 
to sp lie the labour of science to tliose who could but would 
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not devote themselves to it. It was especially the young 
men of the superior classes who frequented the schools; but 
these classes, as has been seen, were in rapid dissolution. 
The schools fell with them; the institutions still existed, but 
they were void — the soul had quitted the body. 

The intellectual aspect of Christian society was very dif- 
lerent. Gaul, in the fifth century, was under the influence of 
three spiritual chiefs, of whom none lived there: Saint 
Jerome* residing at Bethlehem, Saint Augustin^ at Hippo, 
Saint Paulin 3 at Nola: the latter only was a Gaul by birth. 
They truly governed Gaulish Christianity; it was to them 
that it addressed itself on all occasions, to receive ideas, solu- 
tions, councils. Examples abound. A priest, born at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, and who was called Vigilantius, travelled to Pa- 
lestine. He there saw Saint Jerome, and engaged with him in 
controversy concerning some questions of ecclesiastical doc- 
trine or discipline. Upon his return to the Gauls, he wrote con- 
cerning what he regarded as abuses. He attacked the worship 
of martyrs, their relics, the miracles worked at their tombs, 
frequent fasts, austerities, even celibacy. Scarcely was his 
work published, than a priest, named lieparius, who lived in 
his neighbourhood, probably in Dauphiny or Savoy ac- 
quainted Saint Jerome with it, giving him an account at large 
of the content of the book, and of its danger, as he said. 
Saint Jerome immediately answered Reparius, and his answer 
la a nrst refutotion, which promises a second more in detail. 
Repanus and another neighbouring priest, Didier, imme- 

tririiVnf V- P^est, Sisinnius, the 

wntings of Vigilantius; and in less than two years after the 

commencement of the contest, Saint Jerome sent into the 

Gauls a complete refutation, which rapidly spread there 

The same fact place almost at the same moment be- 

Pel^- ^*^g*istin, upon the subject of the 

Pelagius concerning free-wiU and grace; there 
WM the same care on the part of the GauliS priests to 
mfom the graad bisho,, of everything, the same "“Ivitv 
m to pMt to answer their questions, to remove their douhtf 
to sustam, to dmect their faith. Eve .7 here^ whiA 

« Bom in 3S1, died tom to 334 , died to 430 . 
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threatened, every question which arose, became, between 
the Gauls on one side, and Hippo, Bethlehem, and Nola on 
the other, the occasion of a long and rapid succession of 
letters, messages, journeys, pamphlets. It was not even 
necessary that a great question should arise, that general 
and pressing religious interest should be involved. Simple 
Christians, and women, were pre-occupied with certain ideas, 
certain scruples; light was wanting to them; they had recourse 
to the same doctors, the same remedies. A woman of Bayeux, 
Hedibie, and at the same time a woman of Cahors, Algasic, 
drew up, in order to address them to Saint Jerome, the one 
twelve, the other eleven questions concerning philosophical, 
religious, historical matters: they asked him the explanation 
of certain passages of the Holy Scriptures; they wished to 
know from him what were the conditions of moral perfec- 
tion, or what conduct should be pursued in certain circum- 
stances of life. In a word, they consulted him as a family 
spiritual director; and a priest named Apodemus set out from 
the heart of Brittany, charged to carry these letters into 
the heart of Palestine, and to bring back the answers. The 
same activity, the some rapidity of circulation reigned in the 
interior of Gaulish Christianity. Saint Sulpicius Severus, the 
companion and friend of Saint Martin of Tours, wrote a Lif e 
of that saint while still living. It spread everywhere, in 
Gaul, in Spain, and in Italy; copies of it were sold in all the 
great towns; bishops sent for it with eagerness. Whenever 
a religious desire, doubt, or difficulty was manifested, doctors 
laboured, priests travelled, writings circulated. And this 
was DO easy thing, this quick and vast correspondence. 
Physical means were wanting; the roads were few and peri- 
lous; questions had far to be carried, and long to wait for an 
answer; active zeal — immovable, inexhaustible patience — was 
necessary; lastly, that perseverance in moral wants was neces- 
sary which at all times is a rare virtue, and which can alone 
supply the imperfection of institutions. 

Nevertheless, institutions began to rise, and to be regulated 
among the Christians of Gaul. The foundation of the greater 
portion of the large monasteries of the southern provinces 
belongs to the first half of the fifth century. That of baint 
Faustin at Nimes, and another in his diocese, has been 
attributed to Saint Castor, bishop of Apt about 422. About 
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the same time, Cassienus founded at Marseilles that of Saint 
Victor; Saint Honoratus and Saint Caprais that of Lerins, 
the most celebrated of the age, in one of the isles of Hyeres ; 
rather later arose that of Condator Saint Claude in Franche- 
Comt^, that of Grigny in the diocese of Vienne, and many 
others of less importance. The primitive character of the 
Gaulish monasteries was entirely different from that of the 
eastern monasteries. In the east, the monasteries were chiefly 
for the purposes of solitude and contemplation; the men who 
retired intc the Thebaid desired to escape pleasures, tempta- 
tions, and the corruption of civil society; they wished to abandon 
themselves, far from social intercourse, to the transports of t heir 
imagination, and to the rigours of their conscience. It was 
not until a later period that they drew near each other in places 
where at first they had been dispersed, and anchorites ot 
solitaries became cenohites, Koivofiioiy living in common. In the 
west, despite the imitation of the east, monasteries had a 
diffwent origin; they began with life, in common with the 
desire, not of isolation, but of union. Civil society was a prey 
to all kinds of disorders; national, provincial, or municipal, it 
was dissolving on all sides; a centre and an asylum was en- 
tirely wanting to men who wished to discuss, exercise them- 
selves, live together ; they found one in the monasteries; 
thus monastic life, in its rise, had neither the contemplative 

; on the contrary, it was highly social 
and active; it kindled a focus of intellectual development; it 
served as the instrument of fermentation and propagation of 

were philoso- 
phical schools of Chnstianity; it was there that intellectual 

men meditated, discussed, taught; it was from thence that 

heresies, were sent forth. It was 
m the abbeys of Smnt Victor and of Lerins that all the ereat 
questions of free wiU, predestination, grace, original sin, were 

fnr ^“^7 agitated, and where the Pelagian opinions, 
or fifty years, found the greatest nourishment and support.^ 

nnd of religious society, 

and that of civU society, cannot he compared; on one side 

all is decay, languor, inertia; on the other, aU is movemenL 

^^ernes^ ambmon, progress. What are the causes of such 

a OT^rast? It is necessary to know from whence so striking 

9 difference aroa^ how it continued, why each day it wm 
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aggravated: by this only shall we arrive at a full knowledge 
and comprehension of their moral state. 

Tl^ere were, I believe, two great causes for the fact which I 
have just described: 1st. the very nature of the subjects, 
questions, intellectual labours with which the two societies 
occupied themselves: 2nd. the very unequal freedom of minds 
in one and the other. 

Civil literature, if I may use the expression, presents at this 
epocii in Gaul only four kinds of men and of works: gramma- 
rians, rhetoricians, chroniclers, and poets; poets not on a large 
scale, but on a small one, makers of epithalamiums, inscrip- 
tions, descriptions, idyls, eclogues. These are the subjects upon 
which what remained of the Roman mind exercised itself. 

Christian literature was entirely different. It abounded in 
philosophers, politicians, and orators; it agitated the most im- 
portant questions, the most pressing interests. I shall now 
place before you, always taking heed to confine ^ myself to 
Gaul, some proper names and some titles, a comparative view ot 
the principal writers and works of the two literatures. You 

yourselves will deduce the consequences. 

I do not here pretend to give a biographical or literary 
enumeration, however far from complete. I only point out 

the most eminent names and facts. 

Amon'T the grammarians with whom civil literature was 
crowded, °r shall name, 1st, Agroetius or Agritius, professor 
at Bordeaux about the middle of the fourth century, by whom 
we have remaining a treatise, or fr^ment of a treatise 
on the property and variciies of the Latin tongue; liatin syno- 
nymes, for example, temperantia, temperulio and temperies, 
percussus and perculsus ; the author rests upon examples drawn 
from tlie best authors— Cicero, Horace, Terence, Livy, &c. — 
for the distinctions which he establishes. 2nd, Urbicus, also 
professor at Bordeaux, celebrated chiefly for his profound 
knowledge of the Greek language and literature. 3rd, Ur- 
sulus and Harmonius, professors at Treves. Harmon.us coi- 
lected the poems of Homer, adding thereto notes on false 

readings, interpretations, &c. , . . i 

By the side of the grammarians are the rhetoncians, wln^e 

business was not only with teaching eloquence, but with 
writing discourses, panegyrics on all the chief circu^tancw of 
Hfe, upon the occasion of fetes, civil solemnities, the death ot 
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accession of an emperor, &c. Twelve of these bravuras of vain 
eloquence have been specially preserved and collected. The 
lour principal panegyrists ai-e— first, Claudius Mamertinua, 
author of an eulogy on the emperor Maximian, delivered 
at Troyes, the 20th of April, 292, the day on which the 
louiidation of Rome was celebrated; secondly, Eumenius, pro- 
f-'ssor of eloquence at Autun, author of four discourses 
d.-livered from 297 to 311, in the presence and in honour of 
Coii^stantius Clilorus, and of Constantine; thirdly, Nazarius, 
|)i'ofessor at Bordeaux, author of a panegyric on Constantine, 
lourtlily, Claudius Mamertinus, perhaps the son of the first, 
author of a discourse delivered in 362 before Julian. 

i^ong the Gaulish and pagan chroniclers of this epoch, the 
inost distinguished is Eutropius, who wrote his abridgment 
01 Roman history about the year 370. 

I might extend the list of poets at pleasure, but it will 
not be complained of that I only name three of them. Tlie 
most fertile, the most celebrated, and incontestably the most 

wasborn at Bordeaux 
about 309, and died upon one of his estates in 394, after huvimr 

filled the highest public offices, and composed-first, one hu.° 
dred-and-forty epigrams; secondly, thirty-eight epitaphs 
thirdly, twenty idyls; fourthly, twenty-four epltle 3 ;^fifthly' 
seventeen descriptions of towns, and a multitude of sinaU 
poems upon such subjects as the professors of Bordeaux the 
persons and incidents of his family, the twelve Cajsars* the 
seven wise men of Greece, &c. &c. ’ 

An uncle of Ausonius, named Ajborius, of Toulouse has 

Rutilius Numatianus, who lived for 

■"e dfe “> Ws eoun';; abou; 
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for he WHS born at Treves, about the year 340. His works 
have been collected in two volumes folio. They contain 
thirty-six different works — religious treatises, commentaries 
npon the Bible, discourses, letters, hymns, &c. The most 
extensive, and also the most curious, is entitled De Officiis 
l^Iinistrorum, (concerning the duties of ministers of the 
church.) 

At a future period I shall, perhaps, return to this work in 
detail; at present I only wish to explain its character. You 
would be tempted to believe, from the title, that it was 
a treatise upon the particular duties of priests, and on the 
manner in which they should acquit themselves of their 
duties. You would be deceived j it is a complete moral 
treatise, in which the author, while on the subject of priests, 
passes in review all human duties; he there sets down and 
resolves a multitude of questions of practical philosophy. 

By the side of Saint Ambrose I shall place Saint Paulin, 
born, like him, in Gaul (at Bordeaux, about the year 353), and 
who died, like him, a bishop, in Italy (at Nola, in 431). Many 
of his works, among others his book against the pagans, are 
lost; all that remains of him are some letters and poems; 
but letters, at this period, had a very different importance 
from what they have in modem times. Literature, properly 
80 called, held but little place in the Christian world; men 
wrote very little for the sake of writing; for the mere pleasure 
of manifesting their ideas; some event broke forth, a question 
arose, and a book was often produced under the form of a 
letter to a Christian, to a friend, to a church. Politics, reli- 
gion, controversy, spiritual and temporal interests, genend 
and special councils — all are met with in the letters of this 
time, and they are among the number of its most curious 
monuments. 

I have already named Saint Sulpicius Severus, of Tou- 
louse* (or of some other town of Aquitaine, for his origin iu 
not known with certainty), and his Life of Saint Martiuy of 
Tours. He moreover wrote a Sacred Historyy one of the 
first essays at ecclesiastical history attempted in the west; it 
reaches from the beginning of the world up to the year 400, 
and contains many important facts which are not found 
elsewhere. 


> Bom about d&&, died about 420. 
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Nearly at the same time, or rather later, the monk Cas- 
sienus,' a provincial by birth, as it wo'ild appear, thougli 
he lived for a very long time in the eas‘ published at Mar- 
seilles, at the request of Saint Castor bishop of Apt, his 
Institutions and his ConferenceSy works ^rritten for the pur- 
pose of making the western world acquainted with the 
origin, principles, practices, and ideas, of the eastern monks. 
It was at this period, as you have heard, that most of the 
earlier monasteries in southern Gaul were founded by the 
co-operation of Cassienns himself; so that these books of his 
were prepared to meet an actual and practical want. 

It recurs to me that before Cassienus I should have men- 
tioned Saint Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, one of the most 
active, most upright and most eminent chiefs of the Gaulish 
churcli,^ who wrote a number of works, all of them of limited 
extent, but all highly important in their time. They are, in 
fact, for tlie most part, mere pamphlets upon the various 
questions which were then engaging attention. After Chris- 
tianity had grown beyond its infancy, the more eminent 
bishops had two parts to play at one and the same time— 
that of philosopher and that of statesman. They possessed 
the empire over ideas, or, at all events, the preponderating 
influence in the intellectual order; and tley had also to 
administer the temporal afiairs of the religious society. They 
were called upon concurrently to fulfil twe missions — to 
mediate and to act, to convince and to govern. Hence the 
prodigious variety, and hence also the haste, which very often 
characterise their writings. These, in general, were works 
got up altogether for the occasion — pamphlets intended, now 
to solve a question of doctrine, now to discuss a matter of 
business, to enlighten a soul, or oppose a civil disorder, to 
answer a heresy, or to obtain a concession from the govci n- 
irent. The works of Saint Hilary are more especially iiu 
pressed with this character. 

A monk, who W'as possibly acquaintea with Saint Hilary, 
since he lived for some time with St. Martin of Tours! 
Evagrius, wrote two dialogues, entitled — the one, Conference 
between TheophUuSy a Christian, and Simony a Jew- ^xht 
other, Conference between Zacheus, a Christiany and ApoUo^ 

* Bom about 3U0, died uloiu 4ti). 


* Diird abtiiii SOB. 
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nius, a philosopher— curious monuments of the manner in 
which a Christian monk of the end of tlie fourth century 
framed in his mind the question, on tlie one iiand, between 
Judaism and Christianity; and on the othi.-r, between Chris- 
tianity and philosophy. 

A little later than this, a priest of i\larseilles, Salvienus, a 
native of Treves, wrote his treatise 0 / Avarice^ a treatise on 
religious morality, and his book, which I have already men- 
tioiK'd, De Guhernaiione Dei, a work remarkable both as a 
j)icture of the social state and manners of the period, and as 
an attempt to acquit Providence from any share in the 
miseries of the world, the blame of which he entirely throws 
upon mankind themselves. 

The Pelagian schism gave rise to a vast number of works, 
among wliich, how’ever, I will only mention those of Saint 
Prosj)er of Aquitaine, and especially his poem. Against Jn^ 
grates, one of tlie happiest efforts of philosophical poetry that 
ever emanated from the bosom of Christianity. His Chronicle, 
which extends from the origin of the world to the year 455, 
is not without importance. 

While the question of free will and of grace was agitating 
the whole church, and more especially that of Gaul, that of 
the immateriality of the soul was being more quietly dis- 
cussed in the Narbonnese, between Faustus,* bishop of Riez, 
wlio maintained that the soul is material, and Mamertius 
Claudienus,^ priest of Vienne, and brother of the bishop 
Saint hlamertius, who defended the contrary opinion. The 
letter in which Faustus sets forth his views, and the treatise 
of Mamertius Claudienus, entitled On the Mature of the Soul, 
are amongst the most curious monuments of tlie state of the 
liuman mind in the fifth century, and I tliereforc propose to 
make you acquainted with tliem in detail at a future period. 

Of the Christian literature of this period, I will cite but 
one more name, that of Gennadi us, priest at Marseilles, w hp 
ill ills work entitled, Treatise on Illustriotis Mei\, or Ecclesias 
tical Authors, from the middle of the fourth century to the end 
of the fifth, has given us more information on the literary 
history of the period than we find anywhere else. When you 
compare these two lists, dry and incomplete as they are, of 


* Died in 400. 


* Died about 473 
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authors ftnd of works, do not the names, the titles alone, ex- 
plain the difference in the intellectual state of the two societies? 
The Christian writers address themselves at once to the 


highest interests of thouglit and of life; they are active and 
potent at once in the domain of intellect, and in that of 
reality; their activity is rational, and their philosophy popular; 
they treat of things which alike stir up the soul of the 
anchorite in his solitude, and of nations in their cities. The 
civil literature, on the contrary, has no reference to questions 
either of principle or of passing events, to either the moral 
wants or the household sentiments of the masses; it is entirely 
a literature of convention and luxury, of coteries and of 
schools, wholly and solely devoted, from the very nature of 
the subjects which engage its attention, to the passing enter- 
tainment of the nobles and the wits. 

Ihis is not all; we find another and a far different cause 
for the diversity of the moral condition of the two societies: 
liberty, that is to say, liberty of mind, was entirely wanting 
to the one, while in the other it was real and powerful. 

Indeed, it was impossible but that liberty should be wholly 
wanting to the civil literature; that literature belonged to 
civil society, to the old Roman world; it was its image, its 
amusement; it bore all its characteristics,— ^ecay, sterility, 
fertility, servility. The very nature, however, of the subjects 
upon which it exercised itself, rendered the presence of these 
characteristics very endurable. It kept entirely apart from 
dl the great moral questions, from all the real interests of 
life, that is to say, from every career in which freedom of 
mmd is indispensable. Grammar, rhetoric, minor poetry, 
very readily adapt themselves to servitude. To compile Latin 
synonymes like Agracius— to criticise, like Arborius, a girl 

celebrate, like Ausonius, the beauties 
ot the Mosell^ required neither freedom nor, in truth, even 
movement of mind. This subordinate literature has more 

than once prospered extremely well under despotism, and in 
the decline of societies. 


very heart of the schools, there was an entire absence 
of hbertyj the whole of the professors were removable at 
any time. The emperor had full power, not only to transfer 

town to another, but to cancel their appoint- 
ment whenever he thought fit. JTnreover, in a great many 
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of the Gaulish towns, the people theinselv’es were against 
them, for the people were Christians, at leaijt in a great 
majority, and as such had a distaste for schools which were 
altogether pagan in origin and intention. The professors, 
accordingly, were regarded with hostility, and often mal- 
-reated; they were, in fact, quite unsupported except by the 
.■emnant of the higher classes, and by the imperial authority, 
wliich still maintained order, and which having heretofore 
often persecuted the Christians solely in compliance with the 
clamorous demands of the people, now, in the fourth century, 
protected the pagans against the people, either from an abstract 
ilesire to preserve order, from deference to tlie wishes of dis- 
tinguished citizens, themselves pagans or indifferent about 
the matter, or out of that respect for old institutions, old 
piinciples, which an old government ever retains. You may 
thus readily perceive, in how dependent, powerless, pre- 
carious, painful a position the professors were placed. That 
of the students was scarcely any better. They were the 
object of a multitude of inquisitorial, vexatious, police regula- 
tions, against which they had no practical security. I will 
read to you an edict of Valentinian, which will give you a 
clear idea of their situation; the edict itself only rel'ers to the 
students of the school at Rome, but the other schools of the 
empire were conducted upon analogous rules and principles: 

** Valentiniariy ValeriuSj and Gratiany to Oli/briiiSy Prefect 

of Rome. (370.) 

“ I. All persons coming to study at Rome, must imme- 
diately upon their arrival lay before the master of the census* 
letters from the provincial governors who have given tlit^m 
permission to travel, setting forth their place of abode, their 
age, their name, condition, and description. 2. They must de- 
clare, also, at the same time, what studies they intend more 
especially to pursue. 3. They must let the census office know, 
from time to time, their place of abode in Rome, so that the 
oliicers of that department may see to their following out the 
studies which they have indicated as the object of their pur- 
suit. 4. The aforesaid officers are charged to take care that 

• some of whose ftiQclious sxiaJopoo* will those ol 

eu: of police. 
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the students conduct themselves at the lectuicsin a becoming 
manner, avoiding all occasion of gaining an ill reputation, and 
takitig no part in any of those private associations among 
themselves, which we regard as very little short of crimes; 
they are not to visit the theatre too frequently, nor to indulge 
in overfeasting and revelry. Any student who shall forget 
the dignified demeanour due from him who pursues tlie liberal . 
arts, shall be publicly beaten with rods, put on board some 
vessel, and, ignominiously expelled the city, be sent back 
whence he came. They who apply themselves assiduously to 
their studies, may remain in Home until their twentieth year; 
should they then omit to return home of their own accord, let 
the prefect have them removed, whether they will or no. 
And that these regulations may be properly attended to, your 
High Sincerity will forthwith direct the chief officers of the 
census department to have drawn up, every month, a report 
upon the said students, setting forth how many there are, who 
they are, whence they came, their general character, and who 
of them, their time in Rome being completed, have to be sent 

back to Africa, or other provinces Let a copy of tlicse 

reports be annually sent to us, that, thereby made acquainted 
with the merits and acquirements of the students, we may 
judge how far any of them are necessary cr desirable for our 
service.”* 

Some of these precautions may very possibly have been, in 
certain cases, necessary and proper; but it is at the same time 
quite clear that in the system of which they were a leading, a 
dominant feature, in the schools of whose discipline they formed 
the basis, there was no liberty. 

• ^ Christian literature, on the contrary, liberty manifests 
Itself m fuU luxuriance: the activity of mind, the diversity of 
opinion publicly declared, are of themselves sufficient to prove 
the fact of this liberty. The human mind does not spread its 
wings so broadly, so energetically, when it is loaded with 
UODS. Liberty, besides, was inherent in the intellectual situ- 
ation of the churcli: she was labouring at the formation of her 
doctrines, which, as to a great number of points, she had not 
M yet promulgated or fixed. From time to time, some ques- 
tion was raised by an event, by a polemical writing; it waa 

1 Cod. Theod. 1. xir. t. is. L i 
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then exnniined and discussed by the chiefs of the relif^ioua 
society; and the decision formed, the belief adopted, the dogma 

was in due time proclaimed. It is evident that, in such a 
period as this, there must exist liberty, precarious, perhaps, 
and transitory, but still real, and, to a considerable extent, 
practical. 

The state of the legislation against heresy was not as yrt 
mortal to it; the principle of persecution, tlie idea that truth 
had a right to govern by force, occupied men’s minds, but it 
iid not yet dominate in facts. Civil power began to lend a 
strong hand to the church against the heretics, and to be 
severe against them; they were exiled, certain functions were 
interdicted them, they were despoiled of their property; some 
even, as the Priscillianists, in 385, were condemned to death; 
tlie laws of the emperors, especidly those of Theodosius tfie 
Great, were full of menaces and provisions against heresy; the 
course of things, in short, evidently tended to tyranny: civil 
power, however, still hesitated to make itself the instrument 
of doctrines; the greatest bishops, Saint Hilary, Saint Am- 
brose, Saint Martin, still cried out against all capital condem- 
nation of heretics, saying that the church had no right to 
employ other than spiritual arms. In a word, although the 
principle of persecution was in progress, and in very threat- 
ening progress, liberty was still stronger: a dangerous and 
tempestuous liberty, but active and general; a man was an 
heretic at his peril; but he might be one if he pleased; and 
men might sustain, they did sustain, their opinions, for a long 
period, with energy, with publicity. It will suOice to glance 
at the canons of the councils of this epoch in order to be con- 
vinced that liberty was still great: with the exception of two 
or three great general councils, these assemblies, particularly 
in Gaul, scarcely concerned themselves with anything more 
than discipline; questions of theory, of doctrine, appeiircd 
there rarely and only upon great occasions; it was m(*re 
especially the government of the church, her situation, the 
rights and duties of priests, that they treated of and decided 
upon: a proof that, in numerous points, diversity of ideas wjis 
admitted and debate still open. 

Thus, on one side, the very nature of the labours, and on 
the other the situation of minds, fully explain the intellectuax 
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superiority of tlic religious society over the civil society; 
tlie one state was earnest and free, the otlier servile and 
frivolous; what is there to add? 

But one final observation, one, however, which is not 
witliout iinporlance, and which, perhaps, fully explains why 
civil liierature was on the point of death, while religious 
literature lived and prospered so energetically. 

For the culture of mind, for the sciences, for literature, to 
prosper by themselves, independently of all near and direct 
i'nt<a-est, happy and peaceable times are requisite, times of 
contentment and good fortune for men. When the social 
state becomes difficult, rude, unhappy, when men suffer much 
and long, study runs a great risk of being neglected and 
of declining. Tlie taste for pure truth, the appreciation of the 
beautiful, apart from all other desire, are plants as delicate as 
they are noble; they must have n pure sky, a brilliant sun, a 
soft atmosphere; amid storms they droop tlie head and fado 
Intelleclual development, the labour of mind to attain truhi, 
will stop unless placed in the train, and under the shield, of 
some one of the actual, immediate, powerful interests of 
liuinanity. This is what happened at the fall of the Uoman 
empire: study, literature, pure intellectual activity, were 
unable alone to resist disasters, sufferings, universal dis- 
couragement; it was necessary that they should be attached 
to popular sentiments and interests; that they should cease 
to aiipcar a luxury, and should become a need. The Christian 
religion furnished tliem with tlie means; by unitiii^r with 
It, philosophy and literature were saved the ruin^vhich 
menaced them; their activity had then practical, direct 
results; they showed an application to direct men in their 
conduct, towards their welfare. It may be said without 

udJKl ^ proserihed, beaten down 

with the storm, took refuge in the asylum of churches and 

monasterits; it supplicatingly embraced the altars, and en- 

u eated to live under their shelter and in their service, untU 

brlllhe irfree'^r* “‘I *« 

« .r f comparison of the moral 

state of the tw'o societies in the fifth century: we know 

enough of it, I think, to understand them both clLrly. It is 
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now necessary to enter deeper into the examination of the 
religious society, alone living and fertile; it is necessary to 
seek to discover what questions occupied it, what solutions 
were proposed to it, what controversies were powerful and 
popular, what was their influence upon the Hfe and actions 
of mankind. This will be the subject of our next lectiire& 
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Of the principal questions debated ii* Gaul in the fifth century — 0/ Pels- 
ginnism— Of the method to follow io its history— Of the moral facts 
which gave place to this controversy: 1st, of human liberty; 2Qd, of the 
impotency of liberty, and the necessity for an external succour; 3rd, of 
the influence of external circumstances upon liberty; 4th, of the moral 
changes which happen in the soul without man attributing them to hia 
will — Of the questions which naturally arose from tliese facts— Of the 
special point of view under which we should consider them in the 
Christian church in the fifth century— History of Pelagionism at Borne, 
in Africa, in the East^ and in GanI— Pelagius— Celestius — Saint Au- 
gustin — History of semi-Pelagianism — Cassienus — Faustus Saint 

Prosper of Aquitaine— Of predestination— Influence and general results 
of this controversyw 


In the last lecture, I attempted to picture, but only under its 

general features, the comparative moral state of civil society 

and of religious society in Gaul at the fifth century. Let us 

enter deeper into the examination of religious society, the 

only one which furnishes ample matter for study and reflection. 

Ihe principal questions which occupied the Gaulish 

<=e*itui 7 were— 1st, Pelagianism, 

Q principal opponents of which 

were Saint Augustin; 2nd, the nature of the soul, debated 

in the south of Gaul between bishop Faustus and the priest 
Mamertius Claudienus; 3rd, various points of worship md of 
disciplin^ rather than of doctrine, such as the worship of 

^ 1 -hT^r ^ austerities, 

I writings; 4th, the prolongation 

® of Chnstiamty against Paganism and Juda- 
ism, the theses of the tivo dialogues of the monk Evagriua, 
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between the Jew Simon and the Christiaii Theophiliia, and 
the Christian Zacheus and the philosopher Apollonius. 

Of all these questions, Pelagianism was by far the most 
important: it was the great intellectual controversy of the 
church in the fifth century, as Arianism had been in tlie 
fourth. It is with its history that we are now about to 
occupy ourselves. 

Every one is aware that this controversy turned upon the 
question of free-will and of grace, that is to say, of the rela- 
tions between the liberty of man, and the Divine power, of 
tne influence of God upon the moral activity of men. 

Before proceeding with the history of this affair, I will in- 
dicate the method upon which I propose to proceed. 

The mere statement of the question will show you that it 
was one not peculiar either to the fifth century or to 
Christianity, but that it is a universal problem common to all 
times and all places, and which all religions, all systems of 
philosophy, have propounded to themselves, and have endea- 
voured to solve. 

It has, therefore, manifest reference to primitive, universal, 
moral facts, facts inherent in human nature, and which 
observation may discover there. I will, in tlie first place, 
seek out tliese facts; I will endeavour to distinguish in man 
in general, independently of all considerations of time, place, 
tr particular creed, the natural elements, the first matter, so 
to speak, of the Pelagian controversy. I shall bring these 
facts to light, w’ithout adding anything thereto, without re- 
trenching anything therefrom, without discussing them, solely 
applied to prove and describe them. 

I shall then show what questions naturally flowed from 
natural facts, what difficulties, what controversies, arose out 
of them, independently of all particular circumstances of time, 
place, or social state. 

This done, and, if I may so express myself, the general 
theoretical side of the question once thoroughly established, 

' 1 shall determine under what special point these moral facts 
should be considered at the fifth century, by the defenders of 
the various opinions in debate. 

Finally, after having thus explained from what sources 
and under wliat auspices Pelagianism was bom, I shall recount 
its history; I shall attempt to follow, in their relations and 
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thcIr progress, the principal ideas which it suscitatecl, in order 
properly to understand wliat was the state of mind at the 
moment when tliis great controversy arose, what it did 
therein, and at what point it left it. 

^ I must Truest your most scrupulous attention, especially 
in the examination of the moral facts to which the question 
attaches itself: they are difficult properly to understand, to 
express with precision; I should wish nothing should be want- 

ing to them m clearness and certainty, and 1 have hardly time 
to indicate them m a cursory manner. 

The first, that which foi*ms the foundation of the whole 
quarrel, is liberty, free will, the human will. In order to 
understand this fact exactly, it must be disengaged from all 
foreign element, and stnctly reduced to itself. It is, I believe 

l^ended; men have not placed themselves in front of the fact 
of liberty, and of that alone; they have seen and described ir 
so to speak, mixed up with other facts which occupy a very 

d ffer from U F / 

uitter Irom U. For example, they have made human libertv 

«... i'z:r,c'£ ri'; 

cognizance of the motives wlhch pr^nte^tT 

i.ii.sxsr f ■“ ij 

he wished it. wMch Z d 

deUberation, of mot^Ves^Cwn intellectual 

your thought and that of the man who 

.d.7 momen^t ^at it occurs to heTaJs? 
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I will do so,” and ask yourself, ask him, if he could not 
will and do otherwise. Of a surety, you will answer — he will 
answer, “ Yes. ” Here the fact of liberty is shown : it 
resides complete in the resolution which man takes after 
deliberation: it is the resolution which is the proper act of 
man, which subsists by him, and by him alone; a simple act, 
independent of all the facts which precede it, or surround it; 
identical in the most diverse circumstances; always the same, 
whatever may be its motives and its results. 

Man sees this act just as he produces it; he knows himself 
to be free, he is conscious of his liberty. The conscience is 
that faculty which man possesses of contemplating what passes 
within him, of being present at his own existence, of being as 
it were a spectator of himself. Whatever may be the facts 
which are accomplished within man, it is by the fact of con- 
science that they are shown to him; the conscience attests 
liberty, the same as sensation, as thought; man sees, knows 
himself free, as he sees, as he knows himself thinking, reflect- 
ing, judging. People have often attempted, even now they 
attempt to establish, between these varions facts, some sort of 
inequality of clearness, of certainty: they rise against what 
they call the assumption of introducing the facts of conscience, 
unknown and obscure facts, into science; sensation, percep- 
tion, say they, these are clear, proved; but the facts of con- 
science, wliere are they? what are they? I do not think there 
is any need to insist long on this point: sensation, perception, 
are facts of conscience as well as liberty ; man sees them in the 
.*iame manner, with the same degree of light, and of certainty. 
He may lend his attention to certain facts of conscience, 
rather than others, and forget or misunderstand those which 
he regards not: the opinion to which 1 have this moment 
made allusion is proof of this: but when he observes himself 
in a complete manner, when he is present without losing any 
])art of it, at the spectacle of his internal life, he lias little 
trouble in being convinced that all the scenes pass upon llie 
same stage, and are known to him on the same princii)Ic and 
in tlie same manner. 

1 desire that the fact of human liberty, thus reduced to its 
proper and distinctive nature, should remain fully present to 
your thought; for its confusion with other facts, bordering 
upon, but different from it, was one of the chief causes of 
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trouble and debate in the great controversy with which we 
have to occupy ourselves. 

A second fact, equally natural, equally universal, played a 
considerable part in this controversy. 

At the same time that man felt himself free, that he saw 
in himself the faculty of commencing, by his will alone a 
series of facts, he also acknowledged that his will was placed 
under the empire of a certain law which, according to the 
occasions to which it applied itself, took different names, mo- 
ral law, reason, good sense, &c. He is free; but, in his own 
thought, his freedom is not arbitrary; he may use it in a 
senseless, unjust, guilty manner; and each time that he uses 
it, a certain rule must preside at it. The observation of this 
rule is his duty, the task of his liberty. 

He will soon see that he never fully acquits himself of this 
task, nor acts perfectly according to reason, moral law; that, 
always free, that is to say, morally capable of conforming 
himself to this rule, he, in fact, does not accomplish all that 
le ought, or even all that he can. Upon every occasion, when 
he scrupulously interrogates himself, and sincerely answers 
mmself, he is forced to say: « I might have done so and so, if 
I had chosen; but his will was enervated, backward; it 
peuher to the end of its duty, nor of its power. 

This fact IS evident, one of which all may give witness* 
there is even this singularity, that the feeling of this weak- 
ness of the wiU becomes often so much the more clear, so 
much the more pressing, as the moral man is developed Lul 

1 ^ b'' ^ l>ave often been the 

Drrflnml““^ With their insufficiency, the most convinced of tl.e 

&n iuTr 

Hence arises a sentiment which is found under various 

fnnnnrf " the feeling of the necessity of an external 

the human will, a power which may 
be added to its present power, and sustain it at need mJi 
seeks on aU sides to discover this fulcrnm fltc Jv 

b- «•. sc.“:£;.‘s s: 
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of inis movement of the soul, eager to find beyond itself an 
aid to its liberty, which it feels at once to be real and insuffi- 
cient. And as the visible world, the human society, do not 
always answer to his desire, as they are afflicted with the same 
unsufficingness which is seen in his own case, the soul goes 
l)eyond the visible world, above human relations, to seek this 
fulcrum of which it has need: the religious sentiment d#*- 
velops itself; man addresses himself to God, and invokes his 
aid. Prayer is the most elevated, but not the only form, 
under which the universal sentiment of the weakness of human 
will, this recourse to an external and allied power, is mani- 
fested. 

And such is the nature of man, that when he sincerely 
asks this support, he obtains it, that his merely seeking it is 
almost sufficient to secure it. AVhosoever, feeling his will 
weak, sincerely invokes the encouragement of a friend, the 
influence of wise councils, the support of public opinion, or 
addresses himself to God by prayer, soon feels his will 
fortified, sustained, in a certain measure, and for a certain 
time. This is a fact of daily experience, and which is easy of 
verification. 

Here is a third whose importance should not be forgotten; 
I mean the influence of circumstances independent of man 
upon the human will, the empire of the external world upon 
liberty. No one denies the fact, but it is necessary to 
•estimate it with exactness, for, if 1 do not deceive myself, it 
is generally ill comprehended. 

1 just now distinguished liberty from the deliberation which 
precedes it, and which is accomplished by the intellect. Now 
the circumstances independent of man, whatsoever they be, 
che place, the time when the man was born, habits, manners, 
education, events, influence in no way the act of liberty, 
such as I have endeavoured to describe it; it is not reached 
nor modified by them; it always remains identical and com- 
plete, whatever the motives which call it forth. It is upon 
these motives, in the sphere where intellect displays itself, 
that external circumstances exercise and exhaust their power. 
Tlie age, the country, the world, in the heart of which life 
passes away, infinitely vary the elements of the deliberation 
vhich precedes the will: in consequence of this variation, 
certain facts, certain ideas certain sentiments, in this intelieo^ 
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tual labour, are present or absent, near or at a distance, 
powerful or weak; and the result of this deliberation, tliat is 
to say the judgment formed upon the motives, is greatly 
affected by it. But the act of the will wliich Ibllows it reniaius 
essentially the same: it is only indirectly, and by reason of 
the diversity of the elements introduced into the deliberation, 
that the conduct of men undergoes this influence of the 
external worlil. One illustration, I hope, will make rue 
folly un<lerstuod. In accordance with the customs of his 
to fulfil wliat he regards as a duty, a savage reluctantly 
kills his aged and infirm father: a European, on the contrary, 
supports his parent, tends him, devotes himself to the alleviation 
of his old age and infirmities; nothing assuredly can be more 
different than the ideas which, in the two cases, constitute the 
groundwork of tire deliberation wliich precedes tlie action, 
and the results which accompany it: nothing more uncipial 
than the legitimacy, the moral worth of the two actions in 
themselves, but as to the resolution, the free and [lersomil 
act of the European, and of the savage, are they not alike, if 
accomplished with the same intention, and with the same 
degree of effort? 


Thus the influence of circumstances independent of the 
will, upon the motives and the consequences of free action, is 
immense, but that is the only field in which it exercises itself: 
the lower fact placed between deliberation and exterior action, 
the fact of liberty, remains the same, and accomplishes itself 
in like manner amidst the most varying elements. 

1 now come to the fourth and last of the great moral facts, 
a knowledge of which is indispensable, before we can com- 
prehend the history of Pelagianism. There are many others 
which I might enumerate; but these are of minor importance 
obvious results of those which I here describe, and I have no 
tune to enter into an account of them. 

certain moral events, which 
accomphsh and manifest themselves in man without his beino- 

tnlT. being able 

to rewgnise tlieir author. 

1 hi8 assertion may at first glance surprise some of you- I 

W.II endeavour to illustrate it by analogous faets, whicl. occur 

more frequently within the domain of intelligence and am 
more readily apprehended ^eiii^euce, and are 
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There is no one who at some time or other of bis lile after 
laboriously seeking some idea, some reminiscence, has not fallen 
^leep in the midst of the search without having succeeded in 
it, and next morning, on awaking, found the desired object 
fully present to his mind. There is no scholar to whom it has 
not occurred to have retired to rest without having acquired the 
lesson he has been studying, and to have arisen next morning 
and learned it without the least difficulty. I miglit show 
many other illustrations of the same description: 1 select 
these as the simplest and most incontestable. 

I deduce from tiiera this consequence: independently of the 
voluntary and deliberate activity of the will, a certain interior 
and spontaneous labour accomplishes itself in the understand- 
ing of man, a labour which we do not direct or control, of 
which we have no opportunity of observing the progress, and 
yet a real and productive labour. 

There is, after all, nothing strange in this; every one of us 
brings with him into the world an intellectual nature of his 
own. Man, by the operation of his will, directs and modifies, 
exalts or debases his moral being, but he does not create it; 
he has received it, and received it endowed with certain indi- 
vidual dispositions, with a spontaneous force. The inborn 
diversity of men in tlie moral point of view, as in the physical, 
is beyond dispute. Now, in the same way that the physical 
nature of each man develops itself spontaneously and by its 
own virtue, so, in the same way, though in a very unequal 
degree, there is operated in his intellectual nature, set in 
motion by his relations with the external world, or by his will 
itself, a certain involuntary, imperceptible development, and, 
to use an expression, which I only avail myself of because it 
figuratively expresses the idea I wish to convey, a sort of 
vegetation, bearing naturally, and in due course, its fruits. 

That which takes place in the intellectual order, happens 
in like manner in the moral order. Certain facts occur in 
the interior of the human soul which it does not refer to itself^ 
which it does not recognise as the work of its own will; there 
are certain days, certain moments, in which it finds itself in a 
different moral state from tliat wliiidi it was last conscious of 
under the operation of its own will. It cannot trace back 
tlie progress of the change to its source; it had nothing to do 
with it, it took place without its concurrence. In other 
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words, llic mornl man does not wliolly create himself, he is 
conscious that causes, that powers external to himself, act 
upon him and modify him imperceptibly; in his moral life, ns 
in his future destiny, there arc points utterly inexplicable to 
him, of which he knows nothing. 

Nor is it necessary, to convince himself of this fact, tliat lie 
should turn to those great moral revolutions, tliose sudden, 
marked changes, which the human soul, undouhtwlly, may at 
times experience, but which ever receive a high colouring 
from the imagination of the narrators, and of which it is dilli- 
C’llt to form an adequate appreciation. It is only necessary 
to look into oneself, to discover there more than one example 
of these involuntary modifications. There is no one, wIjo, on 
observation of his internal life, will not easily recognise tliat 
the vicissitudes, the development of his moral being, are not 
all tlie result, either of the action of his will, or of the e.x> 
cernal circumstances that are known to him. 

Sucli are the principal moral facts connected witli the 
Pelagian controversy, such as human nature, simple, universal 
nature, communicates them to us, apart from ilie historical 
details, tlie particular circumstance of Pelagianisin itself. You 
at once see, that from these facts alone, still apart from all 
special and accidental elements, there results a multitude of 
questions, the groundwork of many a grave discus.sion. And, 
ill the first place, we may question the reality of the facts 
themselves: all of them, indeed, are not equally exposed to 
this danger; the fact of human liberty, for instance, is more 
evident, more irresistible, than any of the rest; yet even this 
has been denied, as all things may be denied, seeing tliat there 
are no bounds to the vast field of error. 

Admit the facts, acknowledge them fully: then comes the 
question, whether we may not be mistaken as to the place 
wliich each occupies, or to the part which each plays in the 
morallife; we may have measured inexactly their extent, their 
importance; we may have given too large or too small a part 
to liberty, to external circumstances, to the weakness of the 
will, to unknown influences, &c. 

Again, altogether different explanations of the facts them- 
^Ives may be suggested. In reference, for example, to the 
involuntary, imperceptible changes which occur in the moral 
State of man; it may be said that these are assignable to some 
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want of due attention on the part of the soul^ to its not re 
membering all that passes within itself, to its having forgotten 
some act of the will, some resolution, some impression, whicii 
has produced consequences, the thread of which it has not- 
ibllcwed, tlie development of which it has not observed. Or, 
to explain these obscure, doubtful facts of the moral life, re- 
course may at once be had to a direct, special action, of God 
upon man, to a j>ermanent relation between the action of God 
and the activity of man. Or, finally, attempts may be made 
to reconcile these fircts together in various ways; to reduce 
them into a system upon such or such a principle, to refer 
tliem to such or such a general doctrine upon the nature ai.d 
destiny of man and of the world. Thus, in a variety of ways, 
!in infinity of questions may arise; from the nature alone of 
the facts under consideration, taken in themselves and in their 
generality, they are a fruitful subject of discussion. 

And how much wider still the field of conti*oversy, w'hen 
])articular, local, temporary causes vary still more the point of 
view under which we regard these questions, modify tlie cogni- 
zance which the human mind takes of them, diverting its 
inquiries into one direction rather than into another, giving 
greater or less prominence, greater or less effect to this or to 
that fact. This, which always happens, happened of course 
ill the fifth century. I have endeavoured to reascend with 
you to the natural and purely moral sources of the Pela- 
gian controversy: it is now necessary that we should consider 
its historical oj*igins; tliey are no less necessary to the proper 
comprehension of it. 

In the bosom of the Christian churcn, the moral facts which 
I liave described were, as a matter of inevitable course, con- 
sidered in vai ious points of view. 

Christianity was an essentially practical revolution, not a 
mere scientific, speculative reform. Its prominent aim was 
to change the moral state, to govern the life of men; and not 
only tliat of particular men, but of whole nations, of tlie entire 
human race. 

This was a prodigious innovation. The Greek philosophy, 
at least since the period when its history becomes clear and 
certain, was essentially scientific, was applied far more to the 
research of truth than to the reformation and direction ol 
manners. There were only two of its schooL« which look fe 
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somewhat diflerent direction. It entered into the formal 
plan of the stoics, and of tlie new Platonists, to exercise a 
moral influence, to regulate the conduct, as well as to enlighten 
the understanding; but their ambition in this respect was 
limited to a small number of disciples — to a sort of intellectual 
aristocracy. 

It was, on the contrary, the special and characteristic 
design of Christianity to effect a moral reformation, a universal 
reformation — to govern throughout tlie world, in the name of 
its doctrines, tlie will and tlic life of men. 

As an almost inevitable consequence, among the moral 
facts which constitute our nature, the chiefs of the Clirislian 
society would apply tlieinselves especially to give prominence 
to those which are moie peculiarly calculated to exercise 
a reforming influence, to bring about with greater prompti- 
tude practical effects. Towards these would the atten- 
tion of the great bishops, of the fathers of the church, he 
drawn; for li-oin tliem they derived the means of impelling 
Christianity onward in its career, and of accomplishing their 
own mission. 

Again, the fulcrum of the moral Christian reformation was 
religion; it was religious ideas, tlie relations of man with the 
Divinity, of the present with the future life, that constituted 
her force. Her cliiefs accordingly w'ould, among moral 
facts, prefer and favour those wliosc tendency is religious, 
which belong to the religious part of our nature, and are, so 
to speak, placed on the limits of present duties, and of future 
hopes, of morality and of religion. 

The wants of Christianity, and its means of action for 
effecting moral reform, and governing men, varied necessarily 
witli time and place: it had to address itself in the human 
soul now to one fact, now to anotlier; to-day, to one condition 
of t'lings-to-morrow, to another. It is evident, for instance, 
that at various times, from the first to the fiftli century, the 
task of the cliiefs of the religious society was not uniformly 
the same, and could not be accomplished by the same means. 
Tlie predominant fact of the first century was the struggle 
against paganism — the necessary efforts to overthrow *an 
order of things odious to the state of men’s souls— the work, 
in a word, of revolution, of war. There was incessant ne- 
oenaity for appealing to the spirit of Uberty, of examimiUon, 
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to the energetic display oi' the will; tliis was the moral fact 
which Christian society of this period invoked and displayed 
constantly, on all occasions. 

In the fifth century, things were in a different situation. 
The war was at an end, or nearly so — the victory achieved. 
The Christian leaders had now to regulate the religious 
society, to promulgate its articles of faith, to order its dis- 
cipline, to constitute it, in a word, on the ruins of that oasan 
world over which it had triumphed. These vicissitudes are 
to be met with in all great moral revolutions. I need not 
give you further instances of it. You perceive that at this 
period it was no longer the spirit of liberty which it was 
necessary constantly to invoke. That which was now to be 
cultivated in its turn, was a disposition in the people favour- 
able to the establishment of rule, of order; to the exercise of 
power. 

Apply these considerations to the natural and moral facts 
which I have pointed out as the sources of the Pelagian con- 
troversy, and you will easily distinguish those whose develop- 
ment the chiefs of the church were more especially called 
ujion to promote in the fifth century. 

Tliere was another cause which modified the point of view 
under which they considered our moral nature. The facts 
which relate to human liberty, and the problems which arise 
out of those facts, are not isolated facts or isolated problems; 
tiicy are closely connected with other facts, with other pro- 
blems still more general and complex; for instance, with the 
question of the origin of good and evil, with the question 
of the general destiny of man, and its essential relations witli 
the designs of God as to the world. Now, upon these higher 
questions, there already existed in the church determinate 
doctrines, fixed propositions, accepted solutions; so that 
when new questions arose, the chiefs of the religious society 
had to adapt their ideas to the general ideas, to the established 
opinions. Hence for them this complicated situation: certain 
facts, certain moral problems attracted tlieir attention; they 
might have examined and judged them as pliilosophers, with 
all the freedom of their minds, apart from all external consi- 
derations, from all but the scientific point of view; but then they 
were invested with unofficial power; they were called upon to 
govern their people, to regulate their actions, and to direct their 
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will. Hence a practical political necessity, w hicli weiglieil dow n 
upon the philosophic operation and turned it aside. Nor 
was this all; philosopliers and politicians, they were at the 
same time compelled to the functions of pure loj^ician?, to 
conform implicitly on all occasions to tlie conscqucncea of 
certain principles, of certain iminutiihlc doctrines. Ihey thus, 
IS it were, played three parts at once, uiMlerwcnt at once 
three yokes; they had to consult atone and the same time 
Jic nature of things, practical necessity, ami hope. 'When- 
ever a new question arose, whenever they were called upon 
to take cognizance of moral facts to which tliey lind not as 
yet applied particular attention, they had to think and to 
act in this triple character, to fulfil this triple mission. 

This, liowcver, was not, in the religious society, the po- 
sition of all its members; there were many Christians who 
did not regard themselves as called upon, on the one hand, to 
direct the moral government of the church, nor as hound, on 
the other, to follow out, through all its consequences, its 
system of doctrines. Among the numbers so situated, tliero 
could not fail to arise men who assumed the riglit of observ- 
ing and of acquiring for themselves such or such moral facts, 
without taking much heed to their practical influences, or 
to tlieir place in, and connexion wMth, a general system; men 
with minds less capacious, less powerful than those of tlie 
great cliiefsof the church, but wlio, having fuller career in a 
less crowded field, imposing upon themselves n simpler and 
more easy task, might very w’ell arrive at more precise and 
definite knowledge upon particular points. I'lius arose the 
heresiarchs. 

Thus arose Pelagianism. You are by this time, I hope, 
acquainted with the great preliminary, and, as it were, ex- 
ternal circumstances which influenced its destiny; yon have 
before you: 1, the principal natural facts upon wdiicli the 
dispute turned; 2, the questions which naturally arose out of 
those facts; 3, the special point of view under which those 
facts and these questions were considered in the fifth cen- 
tury by the leaders of the religious society, and by the active 
and investigating minds which spring up in its bosom. Thus 
possessed of the guiding thread, the illuminating torcli, we 
may now advantageously proceed to the history of the Pela- 
gian controversy itself. 
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The controversy arose early in the fifth century. The 
question of free will, and of the action of God upon the 
human soul, had, indeed, already occupied the attention of 
the Christians, as is attested by the letters of St. Paul, and 
by many other monuments; but the facts brought fonvard 
had been either accepted or rejected, as the case might be, 
almost without discussion. Towards the close of the foui th 
century, men began to examine them more closely; and some 
ot the chiefs of the church already began to entertain some 
uneasiness on the subject. ” We must not,” says St. Augustin 
liimself, “ we must not discourse much of grace to men who 
are not yet Christians, or thoroughly confirmed Christians; 
for it is a knotty question, and one which may give the faith 
much trouble.” 

About the year 40o, a British monk, Pelagius (this is the 
name given him by the Greek and Latin writers; his real 
name, it appears, was Morgan), was residing at Rome, 
'riiere has been infinite discussion as to his origin, his moral 
cliaracter, his capacity, his learning; and, under these various 
heads, much abuse has been lavished upon him; but this 
abuse would appeartobe unfounded, for, judging from the most 
authoritative testimony, from that of St. Augustin himself, 
Pelagius was a man of good birth, of excellent education, of 
pure life. A resident, as I have said, at Rome, and now a 
man of mature age, without laying down any distinct doc- 
trines, without having written any book on the subject, Pela- 
gius began, about the year I have mentioned, 405, to talk 
much about free will, to insist urgently upon this moral fact, 
to expound it. There is no indication that he attacked any 
person about the matter, or that he sought controversy; he 
appears to have acted simply upon the belief that human 
liberty was not held in sufficient account, had not its due 
share in the religious doctrines of the period. 

These ideas excited no trouble in Rome, scarcely any 
debate. Pelagius spoke freely; they listened to him quietly. 
Ilis principal disciple was Celestius, like him a monk, or so 
it is thought at least, but younger, more confident, of a more 
daring spirit, and more determined to prosecute tlie conse- 
quences of his opinions to the end. 

In 411, Pelagius and Celestius are no longer at Rome; 
we find tliem in Africa, at Hippo and at Carthage. In the 
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latter town, Ci:lcsiius |)ut forlli lus ideas: a controversy was 
immediately begun between liiin and tlie deacon Paulinus, who 

accused liiin of heresy before the bishop. In 412 a council 

was assembled; Celestius appeared there, and vigorously de- 
fended himself; he was excommunicated, and, after liavin<^ in 
vain essayed an appeal to the bishop of Home, passed into 
Asia, w’hither Pelagius, it seems, had preceded him. 

Their .loelniies spread; they found in the islands of the 
I^Ieditciranean, among otliers in Sicily and at Khodes, a fa- 
vourable reception; they sent to Saint Augustin a small work 

ot Celestius, entitled Definitiones, %shxc\x many people were 

eager to read. Hilary, a Gaul, wrote to him about it with 
great uneasmess. The bishop of Hippo began to be alarmed; 
lie saw in these new ideas error and peril. 

At first, among the facts relative to tlie moral activity 
of man, that of free will was almost the only one with which 
Pelapius and Celestius seemed to he occupied. Saint Au- 
gustin was of the same belief as tlicy, and had more than 
once proclaimed it; but other facts, in his opinion, ongl.t to 
occupy a place by the side of this one; for Lainple, the in 

nhf necessity lor exterior 

aid, and the moral changes which happen in the soul, without 

her being able to claim them. Pelagius and Celestius seemed 

-o count these nothing: this was the first cause of the contest 

between them and the bishop of Hippo, whoso grealeJ 
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ter. 

trary, and m the moral changes which it docs not olnim 
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system of her doctrines. Now, the ideas of Pelugius 
of Celestius seemed to iiim in contradiction with some 'ii 
tliG fundamental points of the Christian faith, especially with 
the doctrine of original sin and of redemption. He attacked 
them, therefore, in a triple relation: as a philosopher, because 
their knowledge of human nature was, in his eyes, narrow 
and incomplete; as a practical reformer, and charged witli thr 
government of the church, because, according to him, they 
weakened his most efficacious means of reformation and 
government; as a logician, because their ideas did not exactly 
ao’ree with the consequences deduceil from the essential prin- 
ciples of the faith. 

You see, from that time, what a serious aspect the quarrel 
took: everything was engaged in it, philosophy, politics, and 
reli^'ion, the opinions of Saint Augustin and his business, his 
self-love and his duty. He entirely abandoned hiinself to 
it, publishing treatises, writing letters, collecting informa- 
tion, which came to him from all parts, prodigal of refuta- 
tions, and of counsels, and carrying into all his writings, all 
his proceedings, that mixture of passion and mildness, of 
authority and of sympathy, extent of mind and logical rigour, 


whicli gave him so rare a power. ^ ^ 

Pelagius and Celestius, on their side, did not remain in- 
active; they had found powerful friends in the east. If Saint 
Jerome fulminated against them at Bethlehem, John, bishop 
of Jerusalem, zealously protected them: he convol^d, on their 
account, an assembly of the priests of his church. Orosius, the 
Spaniard, a disciple of Saint Augustin, and who happened to 
be in Palestine, repaired thither, and stated all that liad 
passed in Africa upon the subject of Pelagius, as we I m the 
errors of which he was accused. On the recommendation of 
bishop John, Pelagius was called; they ask^ him if he really 
taught wlmt Augustin had refuted. “ What is Augustin 
to me?” answered he. Many present were shocked. Au- 
gustin was then the most celebrated and m^t respected 
doctor of the church. They desired to expel ^ 

even to excommunicate him; but John turned aside tlie blow, 

caused Pelagius to be seated, and interrogated "Jj 

*• It is I who am Augustin here; it is me that thou s^t 
answer.” Pelagius spoke Greek, his accuser Orosius spoke 
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only Latin; the merabers of the assembly did not understand 
him; they separated without deciding anything. 

A short time afterwards, in the month of December, 4 1 5, a 
council was held in Palestine, at Diospolis, the ancient 
Lydda, composed of fourteen bishops, and under the presi- 
dency of P^ulogius, bishop of Cae-saria. Two Gaulish bishops, 
exiles from their sees, Heros, bi.'^hop of Arles, and Lazarus, 
bishop of Aix, had addressed to him a new accu^^ation against 
Pelagius. They were not present at the council, alleging 
illness, and probably informed that he was little favourable 
io them. Pelagius appeared there, still protected by the 
bishop of Jerusalem: they interrogated him concerning his 
opinions; he explained them, modided them, adopted all that 
the council presented to him as the true doctrine of the 
churcli, recounted what he had already suffered, spoke of 
liis rcl.itions w’itli many Iioly bishops, with Augustin hini- 
.self, who, two years previously, had written him a letter in- 
tended to contest some of bis ideas, but full of benevolence 
and mildness. The accusation of Ideros and of Lazarus was 
read, but only in Latin, and by the interposition of an inter- 
preter. The council declared itself satisfied; Pelagius was 
acquitted and declared orthodox. 


The report of this decision soon arrived in Africa from 
Africa into Europe, from city to city. As soon as Saint 
Augustin was informed of the results of the council of Dios- 
pohs, although he had not yet received its acts, he put every- 
thing in motion to resist their effects. • 

About the same time an incident occurred in Palestine 
winch threw a gloomy hue over the cause of Pelagius He 
remained at Jerusalem, and there had professed his ideas with a 
greater degree of assurance. A violent commotion broke out. 
at Bethlebem against Samt Jerome and the monasteries which 
were formed near him : serious excesses were committed 
houses were pil aged, burnt, a deacon killed; and Jerome was 
obliged to seek safety m a tower. The Pelagians, it is 
said, were the authors of these disorders : nothing proves 
this, and I am rather inclmed to doubt it; still there was 
loom for suspicion; it was generally beUeved, and a great 
clamour arose; Saint Jerome wrote to the bishop of Rome, 
^^ent I., about it, and Pelagianism was seriously compr^- 
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Two solemn councils sat this year (416) in Africa, at Car- 
thage and at Milevum ; sixty-eight bishops were present at tlie 
one, sixty-one at the other. Pelagiusandhisdoctrines were there 
formally condemned; the two assemblies informed the pope ol 
tlieir decision, and St. Augustin wrote to him privately, with 
fourotlicr bisliops, giving him a more detailed account of the 
wliole affair, and induced him to examine Pelagius in order 
to proclaim truth and anathematise error. 

On the 27th January, 417, Innocent answered the two 
councils, to the five bishops, and condemned the doctrines ol 
Pelagius. 

He did not deem liiraself beaten; two months afterwards, 
Innocent died; Zosimus succeeded him; Ccleslius returned 
to Home; he obtained from the new pope a new examination, at 
which lie probably explained his opinion, ns Pelagius had at 
Diospolis; and on the 21st September, 417, Zosimus informeil 
the bishops of Africa, by three letters, that he had scrupulously 
employed himself in tliis affair; that he had heard Celestius 
himself, at a meeting of priests held in the church of Saint 
Clement; that Pelagius had written to him to justify himself; 
that he was satisfied with their explanations, and had rein- 
stated them in the communion of the churcli. 

Hardly had these letters arrived in Africa, when a new 
council met at Carthage (in May, 418); two hundred and three 
bishops* were present at it; in eight express canons it con- 
demned the doctrines of Pelagius, and addressed itself to the 
emperor Honorius in order to obtain from him, against the 
heretics, measures which might place the church under shelter 

from peril. 

From 418 to 421, appeared many edicts and letters ot the 
emperors Honorius, Theodosius II., and Constantius. which 
banished Pelagius, Celestius, and their partisans, from Rome, 
and all towns where they should attempt to propagate their 

fatal errors. , 

Pope Zosimus did not long resist the authority of tlie coun- 
cils and of the emperors; he convoked a new assembly, in order 
to hear Celestius again; but Celestius had quitted Rome, and 
Zosimus wrote to the bishops of Africa that he had condemned 
the Pelagians. 

* AccorJmg to oiLere, two buadred ond foarleea 
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Tlie quarn*.! continued yet some time; cigliteeii bi^^hops of 
Italy refused to subscribe to the coudcmiiiiiioii of Pela^iiis; 
they were deprived of their sees, and baiiislie»l into ihe cast. 
Tlie triple decision of the council, tlie pope, and tiie euipcrcir, 
gave a death-blow to this cause. After the year dl8, we 
discover, in history, no trace ol Pchigius. The name of 
Celestius is sometimes met with until tlie year 427; it tlu-n 
disappears. These two men once otF the scene, their scIkioI 
rapidly declined. The opinion of Saint Augustin, adopted 
by the councils, by the popes, by the civil authority, became 
the general doctrine of the church, liut tlie victory had 
yet to cost her some struggles; Pclagiard.-^m dying, left an 
heir; ihe semi-Pelagiaiis engaged in the struggle which the 
Pelagians could not maintain. 

In the south of Gaul, in the heart of the monadcries ol 
Saint Lerins and of Saint Victor, where bolducss of thought 
tlien took refuge, it appeared to some men, among othcis to 
Cassienus, the monk of whom I have already s|)okim, that the 
fault of Pelngius was in being loo excliiMvc, and nut Imldiiu' 
sufficient account of all the facts relative to human liberty, 
and to its relation with the Divine power. The insufliciciicy 
of the human will, for example, the necessity for exterior 
relief, the moral revolutions which operate in the soul, and 
are not its work, were, lie felt, real, important facts, that should 
neither be disputed nor even neglected. Cassienus admitted 
tliem fully, loudly, thus giving to the doctrine of free-will 
something of the religious character which Pelagius and 
Celestius had so much weakened. Put, at the sanic time, lie 
disputed, more or less openly, many of the ideas of Saint 
Augustin; among others, his explanation of tlie moral refor- 
mation and progressive sanctification of man. Saint Augustin 
attributed them to the direct, immediate, special action of 
God upon the soul, to grace, properly so called, a grace to 
which man had not title of himself, and wliich proceeded from 
ab^lutely gratuitous gift, from the free choice of the Divinity 
Cassienus allowed more efficacy to the merits of man him. 
and maintained that his moral amelioration was partly 
the work of his own will, which drew upon him divine sup- 
port, and produced, by a natural concatenation, altliuu*-li oftea 
unseen, the internal changes by which the progiess of sancti* 
ncatioQ made itself known, 

c c 
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Sucl), between the semi-Pelafrians and their redoubtable 
adversary, was the principal subject of controversy: it com- 
menced about the year 428, upon letters from Prosper of 
Aquitaine and from Hilary, who had hastened to inform Saint 
Augustin that Pelagianism was again rising under a new 
form. The bishop of flippo immediately wrote a treatise 
entitled: De Pri^destinatiinie Sayictorum et de dono perseve- 
rnnticB. Prosper published his poem Against Ingrates; and 
the war of pamphlets and letters regained all its activity. 

Saint Augustin died in 430; Saint Prosper and Hilary 
alone remained charged with prosecuting his work. They 
went to Rome, and had the semi-Pelagians condemned by 
pope Celestin. However modified this doctrine was, it was 
but little favourable in the church; it reproduced a heresy 
already vanquished; it weakened, although to a less degree, 
the religious influence of morality and of government; it was 
in discord with the general course of ideas, which tended to 
give the greater share to the Divine intervention on every 
occasion; it would have fallen almost without resistance, if a 
directly contrary doctrine, that of the predestinarians, had not 
appeared and lent it a few moments’ power and credit. 

From the writings of Saint Augustin upon the impotence 
of human will, the nullity of its merits, and the perfectly 
free and gratuitous nature of Divine grace, some refractory 
logicians deduced the predestination of all men, and the irre- 
vo'cability of the decrees of God as to the eternal lot of everyone. 
The first manifestations of this doctrine in the fifth century are 
obscure and doubtful; but from the time that it appeared, it 
shocked the good sense and moral equity of most Christians. 
Accordingly, the semi-Pelagians took up the combat, and 
presented their ideas as the natural counterpoise of such 
an error. Such was especially the characteristic which was 
laboured to be impressed upon semi-Pelagianism, about the 
year 445, by Faustus, bishop of Riez, whom I have already 
named, and of whom, at a later period, I shall speak more 
particularly; he presented himself as a kind of mediator 
between tlie Pelagians and the predestinarians. “It is neew- 
sary,” said he, “in the question of tlie grace of God and the 
obedience of man, to keep to the middle path, and incline 
neither to the right nor to the left.” According to him, 
Pelagius and Saint Augustin were both of them too exclusive: 
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one allowed too much to Iiuman liberty and not enough to the 
action of God; the other was too forgetful of human liberty. 
This species of compromise at first obtained much favour in 
the Gaulish church; two councils met, one at Arles, in 472, tlie 
other at Lyons, in 473, formally condemned the prcdcst;rja 
rians, and charged Fauslus to publish a treatise whicli he had 
written against them, entitled, Of Grace and of the Libert;/ 
of the Human Willy even ordering him to add some furllier 
developments. This, however, was but a day’s respite for 
semi-Pelagianism, a glimmer of fortune; it was not long in 
again falling into discredit. 

While still living, Saint Augustin had been accused of advo- 
cating the doctrine of predestination, the total aljolition of 
free-will, and he had energetically defended himself from it. 
He deceived himself, I think, as a logician, in denying a conse- 
quence wliich inevitably resulted from his ideas, on the one 
hand, concerning the impotence and corruption of the hninan 
will— on the other, concerning the nature of the Divine inter- 
vention and fore-knowledge. 

But the superiority of Saint Augustin’s mind saved him, 
on this occasion, from the errors into which logic luui nearly 
% was inconsistent precisely because of liis 

lofty reason. Allow me to dwell a momeni on this moi-al fact 
winch alone explains the contradictions of so many fine 
geniuses: I shall take an example near to us all, and one 
^the most striking Most of you, of course, have read the 
Lon/rat Social ot Rousseau; the sovereignty of number of the 
numerical nngority is, as you know, tlie fundamental prin- 
ciple of tlie work, and Rousseau, for a long time, follows out the 

consequences of it with inflexible rigour; a time arrives, Imw- 
ever, when he abandons tliem, and abandons them with -reat 
effect; he wishes to give his fundamental laws, his conSitu- 
tion, to the rising society; bis high intellect warned him that 
such awoik could not proceed from universal suffrage, front 
the numerical majority, from the multitude: “ A God ” said hp 

laws to men.” .... It is not magistracy, it is n^ 

LI - It IS a particular and superior function, which 

has nothing m common with the human empire.* And here- 
upon he sets up a sole legislator, a sage; thus violating hia 

‘ Conirat Social, b. ii, cli. Tii. 


C C 2 
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principle of the sovereignty of number, in order to turn to an 
entirely different principle, to the sovereignty of intellect, tc 
the right of superior reason. 

The Contrat Social^ and almost all the works of Rousseau, 
abound in similar contradictions, and they are, perhaps, the 
clearest proof of the great mind of the author. 

It was by an inconsistency of the same kind that Saint 
Augustin resolutely repelled the predestination which had been 
imputed to him. Others, afterwards, acute dialecticians, 
unhesitatingly went on to this doctrine and settled to it: 
for him, when he perceived it, enlightened by Ids genius, 
he turned aside, and without entiiely retracing his steps, 
took fliglit in another direction, in absolutely refusing to 
abolish liberty. The church acted like Saint Augustin; it 
had adopted his doctrines concerning grace, and on this score 
condemned the Pelagians and semi-Pelagians; she likewise 
condemned the predestinarians, thus taking from Cassienus and 
Faustus, and from their disciples, the pretext by favour of 
which they had somewhat regained the ascendant. Semi- 
Pelagianism from that time did nothing but decline; Saint 
Cesariiis, bishop of Arles, at the commencement of the sixth 
century, again declared war against it, as Saint Augustin and 
Saint Prosper had done: in 529, the councils of Orange and 
Valencia condemned it; in 330, pope Boniface II., in his turn, 
struck it with a sentence of anathema, and it soon ceased, for 
a long time, at least, to agitate minds. Predestination expe- 
rienced the same fate. 

None of these doctrines gave rise to a sect, properly so called: 
they were not separated from the church, nor did they consti- 
tute a distinct religious society; they liad no organization, no 
worship: they were mere opinions debated between men of mind; 
more or less accredited, more or less contrary to the official doc- 
trine of the church, but which never threatened her with a 
schism. Accordingly, of their appearance, and of the debates 
which they excited, there only remained certain tendencies, 
certain intellectual dispositions, not sects nor veritable schools. 
We meet at all epochs in the course of European civilization, 
1st, With minds preoccupied especially with what there is of 
humanity in our moral activity, with the fact of liberty, ^and 
which thus attach themselves to thePelogians. 2nd, With minds 
more especially struck with the power of God over man, with 
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’Divine intervention in human activity, and inclined to make 
h uma n liberty vanish under the hand of God; these hold with 
the predestinarians. 3rd, Between those two tendencies was 
placed the general doctrine of the church, wliicli strove to 
take into account all natural fact-s, human liberty and Divine 
intervention; denies that God effects all in man, that man can 
do all without the assistance of God, and thus establishes it< 
seif, perhaps with more of reason than of scientific consist* 
ency, in the regions of good sense, the true country of tiie 
human mind, which always returns there, after having strayed 
in ali directions. {PoU longos errores.) 
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SIXTH LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture — General clmracier of the literature of the middle 
ft^e* — Of the transition from pagan philosophy to Christian theology— 
Of the question of the nature of the soul in the Cliristian church— Tlie 
ancient priests for the most part pronounced in favour of the system of 
matcrinJism— Efforts to escape from it — Analogons march of ideas in 
pagan philosophy — Commencement of the system of spirituality — Saint 
Augustin, Nemesius, Mamertius Claudieiius—Faustos, bishop of Riez — 
His arguments for the materiality of the soul — Mamertius Claudicnus 
answers him — Importance of Mamertins Claudienus in Gaul — Analysis 
of, and quotatious from bis treatise on the nature of the soul— The 
dialogue of Evogrius between Zacheus the Christian and Apollonius the 
philosopher — Of the effects of the invasion of the barbarians upon the 
moral state of Gaul. 

Between the question which occupied us in the last lecture, 
uml that with which we sliall now occupy ourselves, the dif- 
ference is very great. Pelagianism was not only a question, 
but also an event; it gave rise to parties, interests, passions; 
it put in movement councils, emperors; it influenced the fate 
of many men. The question of the nature of the soul pro- 
duced nothing of the kind; it was carried on between a few 
able men in a corner of the empire. In the last lecture, I had 
many facts to recount; at present I have to speak of books 
and of arguments. 

I pray you to mark the course of our studies. We com- 
menced by examining the social state, the external and pub- 
lic facts; we then passed to the moral state of Gaul; we 
sought it first in general facts, in the entirety of society; 
then in a great religious debate, in a doctrine, an active power- 
ful doctrine, which became an event; we will now study it 
in a simple philosophical discussion. We shall thus penetrate 
more and more into the interior of men’s minds; we first con 
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Bidered fa\*ts, then ideas mingled with facts, and subject to 
their influences; we will now consider ideas by themselves. 

Before entering upon the question, permit me to .‘’ay a few 
words upon the general character of the literary writers of 
this period and of the middle ages in general. 

If you compare, on the one hand, ancient literature, Greek 
and Roman literature, and on tlie other hand, modern litera- 
ture, especially so called, with that of the middle ages, the 
principal points, which, as I think, will strike you, will be the 
following: 

In ancient literature, the form of the works, the art of their 
composition, and the language, are admirable; even wlien its 
materials are poor, the ideas false or confused, the workman- 
ship is so skilful, that it cannot fail to please; manifesting in 
the author, a mind at once natural and refined, whose inward 
development far surpasses its acquired knowledge, which has 
an exquisite apprecialiun of the beautiful, and a peculiar o[)ti- 
tude for reproducing it. 

In modern literature, since the sixteenth century for in^ 
stance, the form is very often imperfect; there is frequently a 
deficiency at once of nature and of art, but the groundwork is 
in general sound; we meet with less and less of gross igno- 
rance, of wanderings from the question, of confusion; method, 
common sense, in a word, artistic merit, is the prominent 
feature; if the mind is not always satisfied, it is at least very 
seldom shocked; the spectacle is njt invariably a fine one, but 
chaos has disappeared. 

The intellectual labours of the middle ages present a dif- 
ferent aspect;_as a general proposition, they are entirely defi- 
cient in artistic merit; the form is rude, fantastic; they are 
tuU of divergences, of incoherent ideas; they manifest a state 
ot mind, crude, uncultivated, alike without interior develop- 
ment or acquired knowledge, and accordingly neither ouv 
reason nor our taste is satisfied. This is the reason why they 
have been forgotten, why Greek and Roman literature have 

survived, and will eternally survive the people among whom 

It r^pectively arose. Yet under this so imperfect form, 
amidbt this so strange medley of ideas and of facts, ill under- 
stood and ill combined, the books of tho middle ages are very 
remarkable monuments of the activity and wealth of the 
human mind- ue meet in them with manjr vigorous and 
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ori<riiial conceptions; important questions are often sounded 
to tlicir lowest depths, flashes of pliilosophical truth, of literary 
beauty, glance at every moment from the darkness; the mine* 
ral in tliis mine is altogether in a rough state, but the metal is 
plentiful, and well merits our research. 

The writings of the fifth and sixth centuries, moreover 
liave a character and an interest peculiar to themselves, it 
was the perio<I at which ancient philosophy was giving way 
before modei-n theology, in which the one was becoming 
transformed into the other; in which certain systems became 
dogmas, certain scliools sects. These periods of transition are 
of great importance, are, perhaps, in the historical point of 
view, the most instructive of all. It is at these periods only 
that we are able to view simultaneously and face to face 
certain facts, certain states of man and of the world, which 
are generally only to be seen by themselves, and separated by 
whole centuries; they are the only periods, therefore, in which 
it is easy for us to compare these facts and these states, to 
explain them, connect them together. The human mind is 
but too prone to walk in but one single path, to sec things 
but under one partial, narrow, exclusive aspect, to place itself 
in prison; it is, therefore a very fortunate circumstance lor 
it, when it is compelled, by the very nature of the spectacle 
placed before its eyes, to look around it in all directions, to 
embrace a vast horizon, to contemplate a great number of 
ditferent object.*^, to study the great problems of the world 
under all their aspects, and in all. their various solutions. It 
is more especially in the south of Gaul tliat this character of 
the fifth century manifests itself. You have seen the activity 
which prevailed in the religious society, and, among others, 
in the monasteries of Lerins and Saint- Victor, the focus of 
so many daring opinions. The whole of this movement of 
mind did not emanate from Cliristianity; it was in the same 
districts, in the Lyonnese, the Viennese, the Narbonnese, 
Aquitaine, that ancient civilization in its decline concen- 
trated itself. It was here that it still exhibited most life. 
Spain, Italy herself, were at this period far less active tlian 
Gaul, far less rich in literature and in literary men. We must, 
perhaps, attribute this result to the development which had 
been assumed in these provinces by Greek civilieaticn, and 
to the prolonged influence there of its philosophy. In all 
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the great tovns of southern Gaul, at Marseilles, av Arles, at 
Aix, at Vienne, at Lyons itself, the Greek language waa 
understood and spoken. There were regular Greek exer- 
cises under Caligula, in the Athanacum, an establislnnent at 
Lyons, especially devoted to that purpose; and in the begin- 
ning of tlie sixth centviry, when Cesnrius, bis.h<)p of Arles, 
rerjuired the faithful losing with the clergy previous to the 
sermon, many of the people sang in Greek. We find among 
che distinguished Gauls of this period philosophers of all the 
Greek schools; some arc mentionned as Pytliagoreans, others 
as Platonists, others as Epicureans, others as Stoics. 

The Gaulish writings of the fourth and fifth century, 
among others that which I am about to introduce to you, the 
treatise of Maiiiertius Claudienus, On the Mature of the 
Sou/, quote passages from philosophers whose names even 
we do not meet with elsewliere. In short, tliere is every evi- 
dence that, in the philosophical as in the religious point of 
view, Greek and Roman as well os Christian Gaul was at 
this period the most animated, the most living portion of tlic 
Empire; of the western empire at all events. It is here, 
accordingly, that the transition from pagan philosopiiy to 
Christian theology, from the ancient world to the modern, is 
most strongly marked, most clearly observable. 

In this movement of mind, it was not likely that the question 
of the nature of the soul should remain long untouched. From 
the first century upwards, we find it the subject of discussion 
amongst the doctors of tlie church, the majority of wliom 
adopted the material hypothesis; passages to this elfcct are 
abundant. I will select two or three, which leave no doubt 
as to the prevalent opinion on the subject. Tcrtulliau says 
expressly; 

“ The corporeality of the soul is perfectly manifest to all 
who read the gospel. The soul of a man is there represented 
suffering its punishment in hell; it is placed in tlie midst of 
the flame; it feels a tormenting agony in the tongue, and it 
implores, from the hand of a soul in bliss, a drop of water to 
cool it . . There can be nothing of all this without the pre- 
sence of the body. The incorporeal being is free from every 
description of restraint, from oil pain or from all pleasure, for 
It is in the body alone that man is punished or rewarded.* 

* 5 , 7 , 
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“ ^Vho does not see,” asks Arnobius, “that tliat which is 
etliereal, immortal, cannot feel pain.”* 

“ We conceive,” says St. John of Damascus, “we conceive 
of incorporeal and invisible beings, in two ways: by essence 
and by grace; the former incorporeal by nature, the latter only 
relatively, and in comparison with the grossness of matter 
Thus, God is incorporeal by nature ; as to angels, devils, 
and men’s souls, we only call them incorporeal by grace, and 
comparatively with the grossness of matter.”^ 

I iniglit multiply ad infinitum similar quotations, all 
proving that in the first ages of our era, the materiality of 
the soul was not only the admitted, but that it was the 
dominant opinion. 

After a while, the church manifested a tendency to quit 
this opinion. We find the fathers placing before themselves 
every argument in favour of immateriality. The sentence I 
liave just quoted from St. John of Damascus itself gives a 
proof of this; you find him laying down a certain distinc- 
tion between material beings. The philosophical fathers 
entered upon the same path, and advanced in it with more 
rapid strides. Origen, for instance, is so astonished at the 
idea of a material soul having a conception of immaterial 
tilings, and arriving at a true knowledge, that he concludes 
it to possess a certain relative immortality, that is to say, that 
material in relation with God, the only being truly spiritual; it 
is not so in relation with earthly things, with visible and 
sensual bodies.® 

Such was the course of ideas in the heart of pagan philo- 
sophy ; in its first essays dominated both the belief in the 
immateriality of the soul, and at the same time a certain pro- 
gressive effort to conceive the soul under a more elevated, a 
more pure aspect. Some made of it a vapour, a breath; 
others declared it a fire; all wished to purify, to refine, to 
spiritualize matter, in the hope of arriving at the end to 
wliieii they aspired. The same desire, the same tendency 
existed in the Christian church; still the idea of the mate- 
riality of the soul w'as more general among the Christian 
doctors from the first to the fifth century, than among the 

* Adversus Genies, ii. * De Orthodoxajide, ii. 3 

• Origeu, de Prinelput, 1. i. o. 1. I. 8. «• 2. 
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pagan philosoplicra of the same period. It was agaiiisl ilio 
pagan philosopliers, and in the name of the religions interest, 
that certain fathers maintained tliis doctrine; tliey wished that 
the soul should be material in order that it nuglit be recom- 
pensed or punished, in order that in passing to another lil'e 
it might find itself in a state analogous to that in whieh it 
had been upon earth; in fine, in order that it should not 
forget how inferior it is to God, and never be tempted to 
compare itself witli Him. 

At the end of the fourtli century, a kind of revolution con- 
cerning this point was wrought in the breast of the church; 
the doctrine of the immateriality oi' the soul, of the original 
atul essential difference of the two substances, appeared 
there, if not for the first time, at least far more positively, 
with far more precision than hitherto. It was professed 
and maintained — first, in Africa, by Saint Augustin in his 
treatise de qvantitale Am’mee ; secondly, in Asia, by Ncme- 
sius, bishop of Emessa, who wrote a very remarkable work 
upon the nature of tnan (7rtp«y>v(Ttof di'tfpwTrou); thirdly, in 
Gaul, by Mamertius Claudicnus, de natura Anima:. Confined 
to the liistoryof Gaulish civilization, this last is the only one 
with which we have to occupy ourselves. 

This is the occasion upon which it was written. A man 
whom you already know, Faustus, bishop of Riez, exercised a 
great influence in the Gaulish church; born a Breton, like 
Pelagius, he cume — it is not known why — into the south of 
Gaul. He became a monk in the abbey of Lerins, and in 433 
was made abbot of it. He instituted a great school, where 
he received the children of rich parents, and brought them 
up, teaching them all the learning of the age. He often con- 
versed with his monks upon philosophical questions, and, it 
appears, was remarkable for his talent of improvisation. 
About 462 he became bishop of Riez. I have spoken of the 
part taken by him in the semi-Pelagian heresy, and of his 
book against the predestinarians. He was of an active, in- 
dependent spirit, rather intermeddling, and always eager to 

quarrels which arose. It is not known W'hat 
called his attention to the nature of the soul; he treated of it 
at length in a long philosophical letter addressed to a bishop 
and in which many other questions are debated; he declares 
himself for matenality, and thus sums up his principal argu- 
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1 Invisibl'i chings are of one kind, incorporeal things of 
another. 

2. Everything created is matter, tangible by the Creator; 
is corporeal, 

3. The soul occupies a place. 1. It is enclosed in a body. 
2. It is not to be found wherever its thought is. 3. At all 
events, it is to be found only where its thought is. 4. It is dis- 
tinct from its thoughts, which vary, which pass on, while it 
is permanent and always the same; 5. It quits the body at 
death, and re-enters it by the resurrection; witness Laziirus; 
6. The distinction of hell and heaven, of eternal punishments 
and rewards, proves that even <ifter death souls occupy a 
place, and are corporeal. 

4 God alone is incorporeal, because he alone is intangible 
and omnipresent.^ 

These propositions, laid down in so unhesitating and distinct 
a manner, arc not elaborated to any extent; and such details 
as the author does enter into are taken in general from the 
theology, narratives, and authority of the holy scriptures. 

The letter of Faustus, which, circulated anonymously, 
occasioned considerable e.xcitement; Mamertius Claudienus, 
brother of St. Mamertius, bishop of Vienne, and hinisell a 
priest in that diocese, answered it in his treatise On the 
Nature of the Soul, a work of far higher importance than the 
one which it refuted. Mamertius Claudienus was in his day 
the most learned, the most eminent philosopher of southern 
Gaul; to give you an idea of his reputation, I will read u 
letter written shortly after the philosopher’s death, to Ids 
nephew Petreius, by Sidonius Apollinarius, a letter, I may 
observe, stamped with all the ordinary characteristics of this 
writer, exhibiting all the puerile elaboration ot the professed 
bel esprit, witii here and there jusi perce[»lions, and curious 
facts. 

“sidonius to his dear petreius.^ HEALril.* 

“ I am overwhelmed with affliction at the loss which our 
age has sustained in the recent loss of your uncle Claudienus: 

I I have adopted tlje text of Faustus, inserted in tbe edition of the f reai:«e 
on tiie Naiu.-e of tlw Sonl, by Claudienus, published, with notes, by Andrf'w 
Ueijoff and Gaspard Barth, at Zwickau, in 1665 

* Sod of the sister of Mamertius Claodienua. * hib. iv, ep ■ 
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we shall nover see his like again. He was full ul wisdom and 
juugnient, learned, eloquent, ingenious; the most intellectual 
man of his period, of his country. He remained a philosopher, 
without giving offence to religion; and though he did not in- 
dulge in the fancy of letting his hair and his beard grow, 
though he lauglied at the long cloak and stick of the philo- 
sophers, though he sometimes even warmly reprehended these 
fantastic appendages, it was only in such matters of externals 
and in faith, that he separated from his friends the Platonists. 
God of Heaven! what liappiness was ours whenever we re- 
paired to him for his counsel. How readily would he givo 
himself wholly to us, without an instant’s hesitation, without 
a word, a glance of anger or disdain, ever liolding it his 
highest pleasure to open the treasures of his learning to tliose 
who came to him for the solution of some, by all others inso- 
luble, question! Then, when all of us were se.ited around 

him, he would direct all to be silent, but liim to whom and 

it was ever a choice which we ourselves sliould have made- 


lie accorded the privilege of stating the proposition; the 
question thus laid before him, he would display tlie wealth of 
his learning deliberately, point by point, in perfect order, 
without the least artifice of gesture, or the slightest flourish of 
language. When he had concluded his address, we stated 
our objections syllogistically; he never failed to refute at 
once any propositions of ours which were not based upon 
sound reason, and thus nothing was admitted without under- 
going mature examination, without being thoroughly demon- 
strated. But tiiat which inspired us with still hif^lier respect 
was tliat he supported, without the least ill liumour, the dull 
ob.stinacy of some amongst us, imputing it to an excusable 
motive, we all the while admiring his patience, though un- 
able to imitate it. No one could fear to seek the counsel, in 
difficult cases, of a man who rejected no discussion, and 
r. lused to answer no question, even on the part of the mos‘ 
foolish and ignorant persons. Thus much for his leaminsr 
enough concerning his studies and his science; but who can 
worthily and suitably praise the other virtues of that man 
wlio, always remembering the weaknesses of humanity’ 
assisted the ^lests with his work, the people with his dis’ 
courses, the afflicted with his exhortations, the forsaken with 
hifi consolations, prisoners with his gold; the hungry received 
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fooil fi\ m him, the naked were clothed by him. It would T 
Hiink, be equally superfluous to say any more upon this 

subject. ... ^ . 1 r 

Here is what W6 wished to have said at first? in honour of 

tlie ungrateful ashes, as Virgil says, that is to say, which 

cannot give us thanks for what we say, we have composed 

a sad and piteous lamentation, not without much trouble, 

for having dictated nothing for so long, we found unusual 

difficulty therein ; nevertheless, our mind, naturally indolent, 

was reanimated by a sorrow which desired to break into tears. 

This, then, is tlie purport of the verses: 

“ ‘ Under this turf reposes Claudienus, the pride and sorrow 
of his brotlier Maraertius, lionoured like a precious stone by 
all the bishops. In this master flourished a triple science, 
that of Rome, that of Athens, and that of Christ: and in the 
vigour of liis age, a simple monk, he achieved it completely 
and in secret. Orator, dialectician, poet, a doctor learned in 
the sacred books, geometrician, musician, he excelled in 
unravelling the most difficult questions, he struck with the 
Bword of words the sects which attacked the Catholic faith. 
Skilful at setting the psalms and singing, in front ot the 
altars, and to the great gratitude of his brother, he taught 
men to sound instruments of music. He regulated, for 
the solemn feasts of the year, what in each case should ho 
read. He was a priest of the second order, and relieved his 
brother from the weight of the episcopacy; for his brother 
bore the ensigns, and be all the duty. You, therefore, 
reader, who afflict yourself as if nothing remained of such 
a man, whoever you be, cease to sprinkle your 
marble with tears; the soul and the glory Ciuinot be buried m 

“ These are the lines I have engraved over the remains 

CUudienus ..ad dedi- 

***l'fi*'divided into three books. The first is 
pliiiosopl.icai one; the question is there 
independentiy of every speciai fact of all 

a purely rational point of view. In the second the author 

invokes^ authoritie.s to his aid; first that of tl.e 

phers— then, that of the Roman philosophers— lastly, the sacred 
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writings, Saint Paul, the Evangelists, and the fathers of the 
church. The special object of the tliird book is to explain, 
iu the system of the spirituality of the soul, certain events, 
certain traditions of the Christian religion; for example, the 
resurrection of Lazarus, the existence of tin; angels, the ajipa- 
rition of the angel Gabriel to the Virgin l^Iary; and to show 
that, so far from contradicting them, or being embarrassed by 
them, this system admits them and makes at least as much of 
them as any other. 

The classihcation is not as rigorous as I have made it out: 
the ideas and arguments are often mixed; philosophical dis- 
cussions apjjear here and there in the books which are not 
devoted to them; still, upon the whole, the work is not want- 
ing in eitlier method or precision. 

I shall now place before you the summary of it, as prepared 
by Mamp-tius Claudienus himself, in ten theses or fundamental 
propositions, in the last chapter but one of the third book. I 
shall then literally translate some passages, which will enable 
you to understand, on one hand, with what profundity and 
with what force of mind the author has penetrated into the 
question; on the other, what absurd and fantastical concep- 
tions could, at this epoch, be combined with tbe most elevated 
and the most just ideas; 

“ Since many of the things wliich I have asserted in this 
discussion, says Mainertius Claudienus, “ are scattered, and 
might not easily be retained, I wish to bring them tof^ether 

compress them place them, so to speak, in a single'point; 
under the mind s eyes, ® ^ 

“1st. God is incorporeal; the human sou] is the imn-e of 

was made _m the image and likeness of God. 
Nowa body cannot be the image of an incorporeal being; there- 

»2nd f'""" T ’ ' God, isinciporcal. 

2nd. Everything which does not occupy a determined 

pkee is incorporeal. Now the soul is tbe Ufe of the body 
wd, bring 111 the body each part lives as truly as the whoie 
body. There is^ therefore, in each part of the body, as much 

the soul is that lift. Thu^ 
that which is as great in the part as in the whole, in a smab 

^ace as in a large, occupies no space; therefore the soul 
occupies no place. That which occupies no nlace k w 
corporeal; therefore the soul is not curp^al. 
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“ 3rd. The soul reasons, and the faculty or icasoning is in- 
herent in the substance of the soul. Now, the reason is in- 
corporeal, occupies no position in space; therefore the soul is 
incorporeal. 

“ 4th. Tlie will of the soul is its very substance, and when 
the soul ohooses it is all will. Now wiU is not a body; there- 
fore the soul is not a body. 

“ 5th. Even so the memory is a capacity which has nothing 
local; it is not widened in order to remember more of things; 
it is not contracted when it remembers less of things; it imma- 
terially remembers material things. And when the soul 
remembers, it remembers entire; it is all recollection. Now, 
the recollection is not a body; therefore, the soul is not a 

body. , , . v 

“ 6th. The body feels the impression of touch in the part 

touclied; the whole soul feels the impression, not by the^ entire 

body, but in a part of the body. A sensation of tliis kind 

has nothing local; now what has nothing local is incorporeal; 

therefore the soul is inoorporeal. 

« 7th. The body can neither approach nor absent itself from 
God; the soul does approach and does absent itself from them 
without changing its place; therefore the soul is not a body. 

« 8th. The body moves through a place, from one place to 
another; the soul has no similar movement; therefore the 

soul is not a body. j *t * 

‘‘9tb. The body has length, breadth, and depth; 

which has neitlier length, breadth, nor depth, is not a body. 
The soul has nothing of the kind; therefore the soul is not a 


loth. There is in all bodies the right hand and the left-— 
the upper part and the lower part, the front and the back;_in 
the soul there is nothing of the kind; therefore the soul is in- 

' ^Here are some of the principal developments in support 


of these propositions : , - u* e 

I. You say that the soul is one thing, the thought of the 

soul anotlier : vou ought rather to say, that the things upon 

which the soul thinks ... are not the soul; but thought is 

nothing but the soul itself. 


Book iii« <^hap. PP* 201 > 802. 
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The soul, you say, is in sucli profounrl repose, lliat it Iisia 
no tliouglit at all. This is not true; the .soul can change ilfl 
thought, but not be without thought altogether. 

“ Wliat do our dreams signify if not tiuit, even ulien the 
body is fatigued and immersed in sleep, the soul ceases not to 
think ? 

“ Wliat greatly deceives you coocerning tlie nature of flu* 
soul, is that you beliine that the soul is one thing, and its 
faculties another, ^^’hat the soul thinks is an accident, but 
that which thinks is the substance of the soul itself.* 

^ II. The soul sees that which is corporeal through the me- 
dium of tliebody; wlmt is incorporeal it sees by itself. Without 
the intervention of the body, it could see nothing coi |H.real, 
coloured, or extensive; hut it sees truth, and sees it with an im- 
ntaterial view. If, as you pretend, the soul, C(»rporeal itself, and 
confined within an external body, can see of itself a corporeal 
object, surely notliing can be more easy to it than to .see the 
interior of that body in which it is confined. Well, then, do 
this_apply yourself to this work; direct inward this corporeal 
view ol the soul, as yon call it; tell us liow the brain is dispose-!, 
where the mass of the liver is situated; where and what is the 

spleen .... what are the windings and texture of tlie vein^ 

the origins of the nerves How! you deny that you are 

called upon to answer concerning such things: and wherefore 
do you deny it? Because tlie soul cannot see directly and of 
Itself corporeal things. Why can it not, then, that which is 
never without thinking— that is to say, without seeing? Be- 
cause It cannot see corjioreal objects without the mcdinni of 
the corporeal view. Now, the soul which sees certain thin-rs 
of used, but not corporeal things, sees, therefore, with an in- 
corporeal view; now an incorporeal being can alone see with 
an mcorporeal view; therefore the soul is incorporeal.^ 

ni. It the soul IS a body, what then is tliat which the soul 
Mils Its body, if not itself. Either the soul is a body, and in 
that case it is wrong to say my body, it ought ratliL to say 

r^y since it is itse t; or if the soul is right in saying my bodl 
88 we suppose, it is not a body.3 J h 1/ ^oay, 

“ IV. It is not without reason that it is said that memoiy is 


> Book i. Clmp 24, p. 83. . iii. chap. 9. pp. IS7, 188 

* Book i. cliRp. Ki, p. 58. 
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corainon to men and to animals; storks and swallows return to 
their nest, horses to their stable; dogs recognise their maS'- 
ter. But as the soul of animals, although they retain the 
image of places, has no knowledge of its own being, they 
remain confined to the recollection of corporeal objects which 
they have seen by the bodily senses; and, deprived of the 
mind’s eye, they are incapable of seeing, not only what is 
above them, but themselves.* 

“ V. A formidable syllogism, which is thought insolvable, 
is addressed to us; the soul, it is said, is where it is, and is 
not where it is not. The anticipation is, that we shall he 
diiven to say, either that it is everywhere, or that it is no- 
where ; and then it will be rejoined, if it is everywhere, it it 
God; if it is nowhere, it is non-existent. The soul is not 
wholly in the whole world, but in the same way that God is 
wholly in the whole universe, so the soul is wholly in the 
whole body. God does not till with the smallest part of him- 
self the smallest part of the world, and with the largest the 
largest; he is wholly in every part and wholly in the whole; 
so the soul does n<jt reside in parts in the various parts of the 
body. It is not one part of the soul which looks forth 
through the eye and another which animates the finger; the 
whole soul lives in the eye and sees by the eye, the whole 
soul animates the finger and feels by the finger.* 

“ VI. The soul which feels in the body, though it feels by 
visible organs, feels invisibly. The eye is one thing, seeing 
another: the ears are one thing, hearing another; the nostrils 
are one thing, smelling another; the mouth one thing, eating 
another; the hand one tiling, touching another. We dis- 
tinguish by the touch what is hot and what cold, but we do 
not touch the sensation of the touch, which in itself is neither 
hot nor cold; the organ by which we feel is a perfectly dif- 
ferent thing from the sensation of which we are sensible.”^ 

Vou will readily admit tliat these ideas are deficient neither 
in elevation nor profundity; they would do honour to the 
philosophers of any period; seldom have the nature of the 
soul and its unity been investigated more closely or described 
with greater precision. I might quote many otlier passages 

• Book i chap. ?1, p. P-'i. * Book lii. rlinp. 2 , P.1'54. 

* Book i. eliap. 0, p. 'il. 
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remarkable for the subtlety of perception, or energy of de- 
bate, and, at times, for a profound moral emotion, and a 
genuine eloquence. 

I will read to you two extracts from the same book of the 
same man; Mamertius Claudienus is replying to the argti- 
metit of Faustus, who maintains that the soul is formed t.f 
air, reasoning upon the ancient theory which regarded air, 
fire, eai‘th, and water as the four essential elements of nature: 
“ Fire,” says he, “ is evidently a superior element to air, as 
well by the place which it occupies as by its intrinsic power 
This is proved by the movement of the terrestrial fire, which, 
with an almost incomprehensible rapidity, and by its own 
natural impulse, reascends towards heaven as towards its own 
country. If this proof be not .sufficient, here is another: tlie 
air is illumined by the presence of the sun, that i** to say fire, 
and falls into darkness in its absence. And a still more 
powerful reason is, that air undergoes the action of fire and 
becomes heated, while fire does not undergo the action of air 
and is never made cold by it. Air may be inclosed and re- 
tained in vases; fire never. The preeminence of fire, then is 
clearly incontestable. Now, it is from fire (that is to say, fj-oni 
Its light) that we derive the faculty of sight, a faculty common 
to men and to animals, and in which, indeed, certain irrational 
animals f;ir surpass man in point of both strength and of deli- 

V' undeniable, sight proceeds from fire, 

and if the soul, as you think, is formed of air, it follows that 

the eye of animals is, as to its substance, superior in dignity 
to the soul of man.”* o / 


Tins learned confusion of material facts and of intellec- 
tual facts, tins attempt to establish a sort of hierarcliy of 

among the elements, in order to deduce 

ofTp consequences, are curious evidences 

of the infancy of science and of thought. 

I will now quote in favour of the immateriality of the soul, 
an argument of as little value in itself, but less fantastic in 
outwai d arjearance. « Every incorporeal being is superior, 
m natural dignity, to a corporeal being; eveiy beino- not cor 
fined witlnn a certain space, to a localized bXg; elery indi- 
visible being to a divisible being. Now. if the 
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sovereignly powerful and sovt-reignly goo«l, has uot crcBtcd, 
as lie ought to have done, a substance superior tu the body, 
and similar to himself, it is either that he could not or would 
not; if he would, and could not, almightiness was wanting to 
him; if he could, and would not (the mere thought is a crime), 
it could ordy have been througli jealousy. Now, it is impos- 
sible that the sovereign power cannot do what it wills, that 
sovereign goodness can be jealous. It results that he both 
could and would create the incorporeal being; final result, 


he did create it.’'^ 

Was I wrong in speaking just now of the strange combina- 
tions, the mixture of high truths and gr..ss errors, of admirable 
views and ridiculous conceptions, which characterize the 
writings of this period— those of Mamertius Claudienus, I 
may add, present fewer of these contrasts than do those of 
most of his contemporaries. 

You are sufficiently acquainted with this writer to appre- 
ciate his character; taken as a whole, his work is rather phi- 
losophical than theological, and yet tlie religious principle is 
manifestly predominant throughout, for the idea of Uod is the 
starting point of every discussion in it.^ Ihe author does 
not commence by observing and describing human, special, 
actual facts, proceeding tlirough them up to the Divinity: 
God is with him the primitive, universal, evident fact; the 
fundamental datum to which all things relate, and witli which 
all things must agree; he invariably descends from (5od to 
,nan, deducing our own from the Divine nature. It is evi- 
dently from religion, and not from science, that he borrows 
Ibis method. But this cardinal point once established, this 
l- Mcal plan once laid down, it is from philosophy that he 
d aws, in general, both his ideas and his manner of expressing 
them; his language is of the school, not of the church; he 
appeals to reason, not to faith; we perceive in him, sometimes 
the academician, sometimes the stoic, more frequently the 
i.latonist, but always the philosopher, never the priest, though 
the Cliristian is apparent, is manifest in every page. ^ 

I have thus exhibited the fact which I imhcated in the 
outset, the fusion of pagan philosophy with Cl.ri.tum theo- 
logy, the metamorphosis of the one into the oilier. And it w 


* Book i. P- 
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remarkable, that llie reasoning applied to the establisha.ent --f 
the spirituality of the soul Is evidently derived from tlie 
ancient philosophy rather than from Christianit}^ and. that the 
author seems more especially to aim at convincing the tlicolo- 
gians, by proving to them that the Christian laith has notliing 
in all this which is not perfectly reconcilable with the results 
derived from pure reason. 

It might be tlmught that tliis transition from ancient philo- 
sophy to modern theology would be more manifest, more 
strongly marked in the dialogue of the Christian Zaclieus and 
the philosopher Apollonius, hy the monk Kvagrius, w lierc the 
two doctrines, Ihe two societies, are directly confrontecl and 
called upon to discuss their respective merits; but the dis- 
cussion is only in appearance, exists, in fact, only on the 
title-page. I am not acquainted with any work, with any 
monument, which proves more clearly the utter indifllrence 
with which the po[)ular mind regarded paganism. The jdii- 
Kjsopher Apollonius opens the dialogue in an arrogant tone, 
as if about utterly to overwhelm the Christian, and to deliver 
over to general scorn any arguments which he may adduce.' 

If you examine Uie matter with care,” says he, “you will 
see that all other religions and all other sacred rites liad 
rational origins; whereas, your creed is so utterly vain and 
irrational, that it seems to me none but a mailman could 
entertain it.” 

But this arrogance is sterile: throughout the dialogue 
Apollonius does not advance one single argument, one solitary 
idea; he proves nothing, he confutes nothing; he does not 
open his lips except to suggest a topic to Zaeheus, who, on 
his part, takes no notice whatever of paganism nor of the 
philosophy of his adversary, does not refute them, sciircely 
makes here and there an allusion to them, and only uceupies 
himself relating history and describing the Christian faith so 
as to show forth its entirety and authority. Douht’nss, the 
book is the work of a Christian, and the silence wliich he makes 
his philosopliers preserve does not prove tliat philosophers 
u-ere really silent. But such is by no means the character of 
the first debates of Christianity with the ancient philosophy. 


* Diolflgrtc <»f Zocheus and Apnllonius, in Uie SuUiUvutm of D'Aobery 

L m p. 3. '' 
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when the latter was still living and powerful. Christianity 
at that time condescended to notice the arguments of its ad- 
versaries; it spoke of them, it refuted them; the controversy 
W’as a real and an animated one. In the work before us there 
is no longer any controversy at all; the Christian indoctri* 
nates and catechises the philosopher, and seems to consider 
that this is all that can be required of him. 

Nay, he even makes this a matter of concession, a favour*, 
discussions with pagans had by tliis time become a sort of 
superlluity in the eyes of the Christians. 

“ Many persons,” says Evagrius, in the preface to his book, 
“ think that we should despise, rather than refute, the. objec- 
tions advanced by the Gentiles, so vain are they, so devoid 
of true wisdom; but, in my opinion, such scorn were worse 
llian useless. I see two advantages in instructing the Gentiles; 
in tlie first place, we prove to all how holy and simple our 
religion is; and secondly, the heathen thus instructed come 
at last to believe tliat whicli, unknowing, they bad despised 
, . . . Besides, by approaching the candle to the eyes of the 
blind, if they do not sec its light, they at all events feel its 
warmth.” This last phrase appears to me a fine one, full of 
a sympathetic sentiment. 

There is one thing only which appears to me remarkable 
in this dialogue; it is that here the question is bromlly laid 
down between rationalism and the Christian revelation; not 
that this subject is more really or more extensively developed 
than any other: it is only in a few sentences that the idea 
manifests itself, but from these it is evident that the question 
was full in the minds of all controversialists, and formed, as it 
were, the last intrenchment b*'hind which philosophy de- 
fended itself. Apollonius, as you have seen, makes it an 
especial charge against the Christian doctrine that it is irra- 
tional; to this Zacheus replies : “It is easy for every one to 
understand and appreciate God, that is to say, if the Divine 
Word is compatible with your notion of wisdom . . . for your 
view is, that the sage believes nothing out of himself, that ho 
is never deceived, but that he of himself knows all things in 
fallibly, not admitting that there is anytliing whatever either 
hidden or unknown, or that anything is more possible to the 
Creator than to the creature. And it is more especially against 
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the Chnstians that you make use of this mode of reasoninjr. 
Ami elsewhere: “The understanding follows luith, am i lie 
human mind knows only through taith the higlier tlmigs 

whieh come near God.”^ 

It were a curious study to consider the state of rationalism 
t.t this period, the causes of its ruin, and its efforts, its various 
transformations in order to avert that ruin: but it is an in- 
quiry which w'oulJ carry us too far, and, besides, it was not 
in Gaul that the grand struggle between rationalism and 

Christianity took place. , . 

Tlie second dialogue of Evagrius, between the Christian 
Theopliilus and the Jew Simon, is of no sort of iinport;mci'; 
it is a mere commentary, a mere trifling controversy on a low 
scriptural texts. 

I might mention to you, and make extracts from, a great 
number of other works of the same period and the same class. 
This, however, were unnecessary, as I have selected from 
among them the two most remarkable, the most characteristic, 
the most calculated to convey an accurate idea of the state of 
mind, and of its activity at this period. That activity was 
great, though exclusively confined within the limits of ilie 
religious societyj whatever vigour and life had remained to 
the ancient philosophy, passed over to the service of the 
Christians; it was under the religious form, and in the very 
bosom of Christianity, that were reproduced the ideas, the 
schools, the whole science of the philosophers; but subject to 
this condition, they still occupied men’s minds, and played an 
important part in tlie moral state of the new society. 

It was this movement which was arrested by the. jnva.sion 
of the barbarians and the fall of the Roman empire: a hundrec? 
years later we do not find tlie slightest trace of what I have 
been describing to you; the discussions, the travels, the 
correspondence, the pamphlets, the whole intellectual activity 
, of Gaul iu the seventh century, all these had disappeared. 

Was this loss of any consequence? was tlie movement thus 
put a stop to by the invasion of the barbarians an important 
and fruitful movement? I doubt it very much. You will 
perhaps remember my observations on the essentially practical 
cliaracter of Christianity ; intellectual progress, science, especi- 


I Page 3. 
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ally 80 ciillfcl, was not at all its aim; and althougli it had a 
connexion upon several points with the ancient philosophy — 
tliough it had been very willing to appropriate the ideas of 
that philosophy, and to make the most of it, it was by no 
moans anxious tor its preservation, nor to replace it by any 
otijor philosophy. To change the manners, to govern the 
lilb of men, was the predominant idea of its leaders. 

Moreover, notwitlistanding the freedom of mind which 
practically existed in the fifth century, in the religious society, 
the principle of liberty made no progress there. It was, on 
tlie contrary, the principle of authority, of tlie official domina- 
tion over intellect by general and fixed rules, wliich sought 
tlie ascendancy. Though still powerful, intellectual liberty Wiis 
on the decline; authority was rapidly taking its place; every 
page of the writings of this period prtvcs the fact. It was» 
indeed, the almost inevitable result of the very nature of the 
Christian reformation; moral, rather than scientific, it pro- 
posed to itself as its leading aim to establish a law, to govern 
men’s will; it was consequently autliority that was above all 
things needful to it; authority in the existing state of man- 
ners was its surest, its most efficacious means of action. 

Now, what the invasion of the barbarians, and tlie fall of 
the lioman emjilre more especially arrested, even destroyed, 
was intellectual movement ; what remained of science, of 
pliiln.iQpljy, of the liberty of mind in the fifth century, dis- 
appeared under their blows. Hut the moral movement, the 
practical reformation of Christianity, and the official establish- 
ment of its authority over nations, were not in any way 
affected; perhaps even they gained instead of losing: this 
at least, I think, is what the history of our civilization, in 
jiroportion as we advance in its course, will allow us to con- 
jecture. 

The invasion of the barbarians, tlierefore, did not in any 
wav kill wliat possessed life; at bottom, intellectual activity 
and liberty were in decay ; everything leads us to believe 
that they would liave stopped of themselves; the barbarians 
stopped them more rudely and sooner. That, 1 believe, ss all 
tliat cun be imputed to them. 

We have now arrived at the limits to which we should 
confine ourselves, to tiie end of the picture of the Homan 
society in Gaul at the time when it fell: we aie ucquuinletl 
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Vkitli it, if not completely, sit lea^t in its essentisil features. 
In ordiT to prepsire ourselves to understand the society which 
followed it, we have now to study tiie new element wliich 
mixed with it, tlie barbarians. Their state before the in- 
vasion, hcl'ore they came to overthrow the Roman society, 
anil were changed under its influence, will form the subject 
Oi jur next lecture. 
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SEVENTH LECTURE. 


Olijoct of \he lecture — Of the Germanic element in modem civilization — 
Of the monuments of the ancient social state of the Germans: 1. Of 
the Roman and Greek historians; 2. Of the barbaric latvs; 8. Of na- 
tional traditions— They relate to very different epochs — They are often 
made use of promiscuously— Error which results therefrom — The work 
of Tacitus concerning the manners of the Germans— Opinions of the 
modem German writers concerning the ancient Germanic state — 
What kind of life prevailed there? was it the wandering life, or the se- 
dentary life ? — Of the institutions — Of the moral state — Comparison 
between the state of the German tribes end that of other hordes — Fallacy 
of must of the views of barbarous life — Principal characteristics of the 
true iuAiieuce of the Germans upon modern civilization. 

We approach successively the various sources of our civiliza- 
tion. We have already studied, on one side, what we call 
the Roman element, the civil Roman society; on the other, 
the Christian element, the religious society. Let us now 
consider the barbaric element, the German society. 

0[)inions are very various concerning the importance of 
this element, concerning the part and share of the Germans 
in modern civilization; tiie prejudices of nation, of situation, 
of class, have modified the idea which each lias formed of it. 

The German historians, the feudal publicists, M. de Bo"- 
lainvilliers, for example, have in general attributed too 
extensive an influence to the barbarians; the burgher pub- 
licists, as the abbe Dubos, have, on the contrary, too much 
reduced it, in order to give far too large a part to Roman 
society; according to the ecclesiastics, it is to the chuicli 
that modern civilization is the most indebted. Sometimes 
political doctrines have alone determined the opinion of the 
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writer; the al>b(> de Mably, all devoted as lie was to the 
popular cause, and despite his antipathy for the feudal 
system, insists strongly upon the German origins, because 
he thought to find there more institutions and principles of 
liberty than anywhere else. I do not wish to treat at 
present of this question; we shall treat of it, it will be resolved 
as we advance in the history of French civilization. Wo 
shall see from epoch to epoch what part each of its primitive 
elements has thoxe played, what each has brought and 
received in their combination. I shall confine myself to 
asserting beforehand the two results to which 1 believe 
this study will conduct us: — First, that the state of the 
barbaric element in modern civilization has, in general, 
been made a great deal too roucli of. Second, its true share 
has not been given it: too great an infiuence upon our 
society has been attributed to the Germans, to their insti- 
tutions, to their manners; W'bat they have truly exercised 
has not been attributed to them; we do not owe to them all 
that has been done in their name; we do owe to tliem what 
seems not to proceed from them. 

Until this twofold result sliall arise under our eyes, from 
the progressive development of facts, the first condition, 
in order to appreciate with accuracy tlie share of the Ger- 
manic element in our civilization, is to correctly understand 
what the Germans really were at the time when it com- 
menced, when they themselves concuired in its formatioc; 
that is to say, before their invasion and their establishment 
on the Roman territory; when they still inhabited Germany 
in the third and fourth centuries. By this alone shall we 
be enabled to form an exact idea of what they brought 

to the common work, to distinguish what facts are truly of 
German ongin. ^ 

Ihis study is difficult. The monuments where we may 
study the barbarians before the invasion are of three kinds; 
first, the Greek or Roman writers, w’ho knew and described 
them from their first appearance in history up to this epoch; 
that is to say, from Polybius, about one hundred and fifty 
years before Christ, down to Ammianus Marcellinus, whose 
work stops at the year of our Lord 378. Between these two 
eras a crowd of histormns, Livy, Cffisar, Strabo, Pomponius 
Mela, Phny, Tacitus, Ptolemy, Plutarch, Florus. PauBanias. 
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&c., have left us information, more or less detailed, concerning 
the German nations; secondly, writings and documents [>05- 
terior to the German invasion, but which relate or reveal 
anterior facts; for example, many Chronicles, the Barbaric 
laws, Salic, Visigoth, Burgundian, &c.; thirdly, the recollection 
and national traditions of the Germans themselves concerning 
their fate and their state in the ages anterior to the invasion, 
reascending up to the first origin and their most ancient 
history. 

At the mere mention of these documents, it is evident that 
very various times and states are comprehended in them. The 
Roman and Greek writers, for example, embrace a space of 
five hundred years, during which Germany and her nations 
were presented to them in the most different points of view. 
Then came the first expeditions of tlie wandering Germans, 
especially that of the Teutones and the Cimbrians. Rather 
later, dating from Cajsar and Augustus, the Romans, in their 
turn, penetrated into Germany; their armies passed the 
Rhine and the Danube, and saw the Germans under a new 
aspect and in a new state. Lastly, from the third century, 
the Germans fell upon the Roman empire, which repelling and 
admitting them alternately, came to know them far more inti- 
mately, and in an entirely different situation from what they 
had done hitherto. Who does not perceive that, during this 
interval, tljrough so many centuries and events, the barba- 
rians and the writers who described them, the object and the 
picture, must have prodigiously varied? 

The documents of the second class are in the same case*, 
the barbaric laws were drawn up some time after the invasion; 
the most ancient portion of the law of the Visigoths belonged 
to the last half of the fifth century; the Salic law may have 
been written first under Clovis, but the digest which we have 
of it is of a far posterior epoch; the law of the Burgundians 
dates from the year 517. 

They are all, therefore, in their actual form, much more 
modern than the barbaric society which we wi.sli to study. 
There can be no doubt but that they contain many facts, that 
they often describe a social state anterior to the invasion; 
there can be no doubt but that the Germans, transported into 
Gaul, retained much of their ancient customs, their ancient 
relations. But there can also be no doubt here that, after the 
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iiiTR-'lon, Gi'vntJiiiic s««ci<'iy wns pn'jfoundly irodifu'd. anil 
thill tiK-?e moditicii ions had passed into laws; ihe law of the 
Visigoths and that of the Burgundians are much more Roman 
than^arbarian; three fourtlis of the provisions concern facta 
wliich could not have arisen until after these nations w ere esta- 
blished upon Roman soil. The Salic law is more primitive, more 
barbaric; but still, I believe it may be proved that, in many 
parts — among others, in that concerning property — it is of 
more recent origin. Like the Roman historians, the German 
laws evidence very various times and states of society. 

According to the documents of the third class, the national 
traditions of tlie Germans, the evidence is still more striking: 
the subjects of these traditions are almost all facts, so far ante- 
rior as probably to have become almost foreign to the state of 
these nations at the third and fourth centuries; facts which 
had concurred to produce this state and which may serve to 
explain it, but which no longer constituted it. Suppose, that, 
in order to study the state of the highlanders of Scotland 
fifty years ago, one had collected their still living and popular 
traditions, and had taken the facts which they express as 
the real elements of Scotch society in the eigliteenth century: 
assuredly the illusion would be great and fruitful of error. It 
would be the same and with much greater reason, with regard 
to the ancient German traditions; they coincide with the 
primitive history of the Germans, with their origin, their 
religious filiation, their relations with a multitude of nations 
in Asia, on the borders of the Black sea, of the Baltic sea; 
with events, in a word, which, doubtless, had powerfully 
tended to bring about the social state of the German tribes 
in the third century, and which we must closely observe, but 
which were then no longer facts but only causes. 

You see that all the monuments that remain to us of 
the state of the barbarians before the invasion, whatever 
may be their origin and their nature, Roman or German, 
traditions, chronicles, or laws, refer to times and facts very 
far removed from one another, and among which it is very 
difficult to separate what truly belongs to the third and 
fourth centuries. The fundamental error, in my opinion, of 
a great number of German writers, and sometimes qS the 
most distinguished, is not having sufficiently attended til tKU 
circumstance: in order to picture German society and man 
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ners f\f this epoch, they have drawn their materials pell-mell 
from tlie three so-irces of documents I have indicated, from 
the Ucmian writers, from the barbaric laws, from the national 
traditions, without troubling themselves with the difference 
of times and situations, without observing any moral 
chronology. Hence arises the incoherence of some of these 
pictures, a singular mixture of mythology, of barbarism, 
arid of rising civilization, of fabulous, heroic, and semi- 
political ages, without exactitude and without order in the 
eyes of tlie more severe critic, without truth for the ima- 
gination. 

I shall endeavour to avoid tins error; it is with the state 
of the Germans, a little before the invasion, that I desire to 
occupy you; that is what it imports us to know, for it was that 
whicli was real and powerful at the time of the amalgama- 
tion of the nations, that which exercised a true influence 
upon modern civilization. I shall in no way enter into 
the examination of the German origins and antiquities; I 
shall in no way seek to discover what were the relations 
between the Germans and the nations and religions of 
Asia; whether their barbarism was the wreck of an ancient 
civilization, nor what might be, under barbaric forms, the 
concealed features of this original society. The question 
is an important one; but it is not ours, and 1 sliall not stop 
at it. I would wish, too, never to transfer into the .'tate of 
the Germans, beyond the Rhine and the Danube, facts which 
belong to the Germans established upon Gaulish soil. The 
difficulty is extreme. Before having passed the Danube or 
the Rliine, the barbarians were in relation with Rome; their 
condition, their manners, their ideas, their laws, liad perhaps 
already submitted to its influence. How separate, juiiidst 
notices so incomplete, so confused, these first results of foreign 
importation ? How decide with precision wliat was truly 
Germanic, and what already bore a Roman stamp? I shall 
attempt this task; the truth of history absolutely re- 
quires it. 

The most importantdocumentwe possess concerningthe state 
of the Germans, between thetime when they began to be known 
in the Roman world, and that in which they conquered it, is 
incontestably the work of Tacitus. Two things must be here 
carefully distinguished: on one side, the facts which iacitus 
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hai> collected and described; on the other, tbe reflections which 
he mixes with them, the colour under which he presents 
them, the judgment which he giv^s of them. The facts are 
correct: there are many reasons for believing that the fatlier 
of Tacitus, and perhaps himself, had been procurator ol' Bel- 
gium; he could thus collect detailed information concerning 
Germany; he occupied himself carefully in doing so; posterior 
documents almost all prove the material accuracy of his de- 
scriptions. With regard to their moral hue, Tacitus has 
painted the Germans, as ISlontaigne and Rousseau the savages, 
in a fit of ill humour against his country: his book is a satire 
on Roman manners, the eloquent sally of a philosopliica! 
patriot, who is determined to see virtue, wherevei- he does 
not happen to find the disgraceful etfcrainacy and the learned 
depravation of an old society. Do not suppose, however, that 

everything is false, morally speaking, in this work of aimer 

the imagination of Tacitus is essentially vigorous and true; 
when he wishes simply to describe Germm manners, without 
allusion to tbe Roman world, without comparison, without de- 
ducing any general consequence therefrom, he is admirable, 
and one may give entire faith, not only to the design, but to 
the colouring of the picture. Never has the barbaric life been 
painted with more vigour, more poetical truth. It is only 
when thoughts of Rome occur to Tacitus, when he speaks of 
the barbarians with a view to shame his fellow-citizens; it is 
then only that his imagination loses its independence, its 
natural sincerity, and that a false colour is spread over his 
pictures. 


DouMlcss, a great change was brought about in the state 

of the Germans, between the end of the first c.-ntury, the 
epoch in which Tacitus wrote, and the times bordering on the 

mvasion; the frequent communications with Rome could not 

tail of exercising a great influence upon them, attention to 
which circumstance has too often been neglected. Still the 
pound-work of the book of Tacitus was true at the end of the 
fourth as m the flrst century. Nothing can he a more decisive 
proof of It than the accounts of Ammianus Marcellinus, a mere 
BoJdier, without imagination, without instruction, who made 
war against tbe Germans, and whose brief and simple descrin- 
tions coincide almost everywhere with the lively and learned 
colours of Jacitus. We may, therefore, for the epoch wliicfe 
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occuDics US, givo {\lmost entire conlidence to the picture o /* Ou 
manners of the Germans, 

If we compare this picture with the description of the 
ancient social state of the Germans, lately given by able 
German writers, we shall be surprised by the resemblance. 
Assuredly the sentiment which animates them is different; it 
i^ with indignation and sorrow that Tacitus, at coiTupted 
Rome, describes the simple and vigorous manners of the 
barbarians; it is with pride and complaisance that the modern 
Germans contemplate it; but from these diverse causes rises 
a single and identical fact; like Tacitus, nay, far more than 
Tacitus, the greater part of the Germans paint ancient Ger- 
many. her institutions, her manners, in the most vivid colours; 
if they do not go so far as to represent them as the ideal oi 
society, they at least defend them from all imputation of bar- 
barism. According to them: 1st, the agricultural or seden- 
tary life prevailed there, even before the invasion, over the 
wandering life; the institutions and ideas which create landed 
property wmre already very far advanced; 2nd, the guaran- 
tees of individual liberty, and even security, were efficacious; 
3rd, manners- were indeed violent and coarse, but at bottom 
the natural morality of man was developed with simplicity 
and grandeur; family affections were strong, characters lofty, 
emotions profound, religious doctrines high and powerful; 
there was more energy and moral purity than is found under 
more eleffant forms, in the heart of a far more extended Intel- 
lectual development. 

Wlien this cause is maintained by ordinary minds, it 
abounds in strange assumptions and ridiculous assertions. 
Heiuricli, tlie author of an esteemed History of Germanyy 
will not have it that the ancient Germans were addict^ 
to intoxication;’ Meiners, in his History of the Female SeXy 
maintains that women have never been so happy nor so vir- 
tuous as in Germany, and that before the arrival of the 
Franks, the Gauls knew not how either to respect or to love 
them.^ 

I shall not dwell upon these puerilities of learned ptriot- 
ism; I should not even have touched upon them, if tliey 
were not tlie consequence, and as it were, the excrescence 

' Heichsffrfrhichtc, \o]. i. i>. 09 

• Gctchic/iU des ireiUic/ien Ornhlechts, toI. . p. lOo 
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of a system, nuiimaincd by very distinguished men, and 
which, in myo})inion, destroys the liistoricul and poetical idea 
which is formed of the ancient Germans. Considering tilings 
at large, and according to mere appearances, the error seems 
to rne evident. 


How can it be maintained, for exom{de, tliat Germari 
sv»ciety was well nigh fixed, and that the agricultural Hie 
dominated there, in the presence of the very mot of migra- 
tions, ot invasions, ot tliut incessant movement which drew 
the Germanic nations beyond their territory? How can we 
give credit to the empire of manorial property, and of the 
ideas and institutions which are connected witli it, over men 
who continually abandoned the soil in order to seek fortune 
elsewhere? And mark, that it was not only on the frontiers 
that this movement wjw accomplished; the same fluctuation 
reigned in the interior of Germany; tribes incessantly 
expelled, displaced, succeeded one another: .some para<»Taph3 
from Tacitus will abundantly prove this: ® 

“ The Batavians,” says lie, “ were formerly a tribe of the 
Catti; Intestine divisions forced them to retire into the 
islands of the Rhine, where they formed an alliance with the 
Romans. ( Tacitus, GermayiorutHy xxix.) 

In the neighbourhood of the Tencteres were formerly 
the Bructeres; it is said, however, that now the Chamaves and 
the Angnvarmns possess the district, having, in concert 

with the adjojn.ng tr.bp, expeUed and entirely extirpated 
the ancient inhabitants, {ib. xxxii.) ^ ^ 

“re the moot eminent for their 
Mrength and military glory; the very territory they occupy 

IS the reward of their valour, they having dispossLsed fts 

former owners, the Boians.” (ii. xUi.) vsivu ns 

“ Even in time of peace the Cattians retain tlie same 
ferocious aspect, never softened with an air of humanity 
They have no house to dweU in, no land to cultimrn; 
domestic cares to employ them. Wherever they chanertohe 
they live upon the produce they find, and are lavish of “her; 
neighbours substance till old age incapacitates them for tbSa 
continuous struggles.” {ib. xxxi.) 

deem it an honourable distinction to have their 
frontiers devastated, to be surrounded with immense deserts 
They regard it as the highest proof of valour forThefr 

fi £ 
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neighbours to abandon their territories out of fear of them, 
moreover, they have tlius an additional security against 
sudden attacks.’* (Caesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 23.) 

Doubtless, since the time of Tacitus, the German tribes, 
more or less, had made some progress; still, assuredly, the 
fluctuation, the continual displacement had not ceased, since 
the invasion became daily more general and more pressing. 

Hence, if I mistake not, partly proceeds the dilFercnce 
which exists between the point of view of the Germans an<l 
our own. There was, in fact, at the fourth century, among 
many German tribes or confederations, among others with 
the Franks and Saxons, a commencement of the sedentary, 
agricultural life; the whole nation was not addicted to the 
u^andering life. Its composition w'as not simple; it was not 
an unique race, a single social condition. We may there 
reco<ynise three classes of men; 1st, freemen, men of honour 
or nobles, proprietors; 2ndly, the lidi, litiy hsi, &c., or 
labourers, men attached to the soil, who cultivated it for 
masters; 3rdly, slaves properly so called. The existence of 
the first two classes evidently indicate a conquest; the class 
of freemen was the nation of conquerors, who had obliged 
the ancient population to cultivate the soil for them.^ Ibis 
was an analogous fact to that which, at a later perio^ in 
the Roman empire, gave rise to the feudal system. Inis 
fact was accomplished at various epochs, and upon various 
points, in the interior of Germany. Sometimes the pro- 
prietors and the labourers— the conquerors and the conquered 
—were of different races; sometimes it was in the bosom ot 
the same race, between diflferent tribes, that the territorial 
subjection took place; we see Gaulish or Belgian colonies 
submit to German colonies, Germans to Slavonians, Sla- 
vonians to Germans, Germans to Germans. Conquest was 
generally effected upon a small scale, and remained expos^ 
to many vicissitudes; but the fact itself cannot be disputed; 
many passages in Tacitus positively express it. ^ 

“ The slaves, in general, are not arranged in their several 
employments in household affairs, as is the practice at Rome. 
Kach has his separate habitation or home. The master con- 
siders him as an agrarian dependent, who 
by way of rent, a certain quantity of grain, of cattle, or ot 

7eari4 apparel. The slaTe does this, and there lus serv.- 
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tude ends. All domestic matters ore managed by tbe master’s 
own wife and children. To punish a slave with stripes, to 
load him witli cliains, or condemn liim to hard labour is 
Unusual.” {lb. XXV.) ' 

Who does not recognise in this description, ancient inha- 
bitants of the territory, fallen under the yoke of conquerors. 

The conquerors in the earliest ages, at least, did not culti- 
vate, They enjoyed the conquest— sometimes abandoned to 
a profound idleness, sometimes e.xcited witli a profound passion 
for war hunting, and adventures. Some distant expedition 
tempted them; all were not of the same inclination- tliev 
did not all go; a party set off under the comluct of 
amous chief; others remained, preferring to guard their fim 
conquests, and continued to live upon'the'labonr of the 
turnT-\ The adventurous party sometimes rc- 

went t fd! -fin ‘ i's course, on, I 

nent to a distance to conquer some province of tlie cmiiin* 

perhaps found some kingdom. It was thus that the Vandal^’ 

the Suev. the Franks, the Saxons, were dispersed t us 

find these nations over-running Gnnl aV.- 

Britain, establishing themselves there, beginning^ states wldk* 

the same names are always met with in Germany—where in 

fact, the same people still live and act. They wLe narcelh- 

abandoned themselves to the ^wanderb^ life- 
another was attached to the sedenbirv i;r« hte, 

waiting the occasion or temptation to sef out iufn 

vi^w of 

were acquainted with that portion of the 

remained upon the soil and tribes which 

agricultural and sedentary life we, onTht addicted to the 
naturally led to consider contrary, have been 

the W'andering life and which w hich followed 

he >--nea Like 

the Suevi, but not of the same ® ^^anks, the Saxons, 
same Franks; our researches, nnr ’ Saxons, the 

refer to those who passed the Rk- words, almost always 

ns Stirs xr r ^r-.' oi : 
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remained in Germany; and it is in the state of conquering 
nations, it is true, but fixed, or almost fixed in certain parts 
of the land, and beginning to lead the life of proprietors, that 
they are exhibited by almost all the ancient monuments of 
local history. The error of these scholars, if I mistake not, is 
in carrying the authority of these monuments too far back — 
too anterior to the fourth century, — of attributing too re- 
mote a date to the sedentary life, and to the fixedness of 
the social state in Germany ; but the error is much more 
natural and less important than it would be on our part. 

With regard to ancient German institutions, I shall speak 
of them in detail when we treat especially of the barbarian 
laws, and more especially of the Salic law. I shall confine 
myself at present to the characterizing, in a few words, their 
state at the epoch which occupies us. 

At that time, we find among the Germans the seeds of the 
three great systems of institutions which, after the fall of the 
Koman empire, contested for Europe, We find there: 1st, 
assemblies of freemen, where they debate upon the common 
interests, public enterprises, all the important affairs of the 
nation; 2ndly, kings, some by hereditary title, and sometimes 
invested with a religious character, others by title of elec- 
tion, and especially bearing a warlike character; 3rdly, tha 
aristocratical patronage, whether of the warlike chief over his 
companions, or of the proprietor over bis family and labourers. 
These three systems, these three modes of social organization 
and of government may be seen in almost all the German 
tribes before the invasion; but none of them are real, effica- 
cious. Properly speaking, there are no free institutions, 
monarchies, or aristocracies, but merely the principle^ to 
which they relate, the germ from whence they may arise. 
Everything is abandoned to the caprice of individual wills. 
Whenever the assembly of the nation, or the king, or the 
lord, wished to be obeyed, the individual must either con- 
sent, or disorderly brute force obliged him. This is the 
free development and the contest between individual ex 
istences and liberties; there was no pubHc power, no govern- 

meal, no state. ^ * *i 

With regard to the moral condition of the Germans at this 

epoch, it is very difficult to estimate it. It baa been made 
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the text of infinite acclamation in honour of or against civiliza- 
tion of savage life, of primitive independence or of developed 
society, of natural simplicity or of scientific enligliten- 
ment; but we are without documents enabling us to esti- 
mate the true nature of these generalities. There exists, 
however, one great collection of facts, posterior, it is true, to 
tlte epoch of which we are speaking, but which yet presents 
a sufficiently faithful image of it; this is tlie Histoire des 
FrancSf by Gregory of Tours, unquestionably, of all others, 
the work which furnishes us with the most information, which 
throws the clearest light upon the moral state of the bar- 
barians; not that the chronicler made it any part of his plan, 
but, in the ordinary course of his narrative, he relates an 
infinite number of private anecdotes, of incidents of domestic 
life, in which the manners, the social arrangements, the moral 
state, in a word, the man of his period, are exhibited to us 
more clearly than in any other werk we possess. 

^ It is here that we may contemplate and understand this 
singular mixture of violence and deceit, of improvidence and 
calculation, of patience and bursts of passion; this egoism of 
interest and of passion, mixed with the indestructible empire 
of certain ideas of duty, of certain disinterested sentiments: 
in a word, that chaos of our moral nature which constitutes 
barbarism; a state of things very difficult to describe with pre- 
cision, for it has no general and fixed feature, no one decided 
principle; there is no proposition we can make it, which we 
are not compelled the next instant to modify, or altogether to 
throw aside. ^ It is humanity, strong and active, but aban • 
doned to the impulse of its reckless propensities, to the inces- 
sant mobility of Its wayward fancies, to the gross imperfec- 
tion of Its knowledge, to the incoherence of its ideas, to the 
miinite variety of the situations and accidents of its life. 

It were impopible to penetrate far enough into such a 
etate, and reproduce its image, by the mere aid of a few dry 
aud mutilated chronicles, of a few fragments of old poems, of 
I tew unconnected paragraphs of old laws. 

wi nfT attaining anything like a correct 

Idea of the social and moral state of the German tribes— it is 

to compare them with the tribes who, ,n modern times, in 

'f ; f e'«be, in North America, in tl.e interior 

Afn.a, m the North of Asia, are still almost in the 
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d'grce of civilization, and lead very nearly the same life. 
The latter have been observed more nearly, and described 
in gi-eater detail; fresh accounts of them reach us every day 
"We Inive a thousand facilities for regulating and completing 
our ideas with respect to them; our imagination is constantly 
excited, and at the same time rectified, by the narratives of 
travellers. By closely and critically observing these narra- 
tives, by comparing and analyzing the various circumstances, 
tliey become for us as it were a mirror, in which we raise up 
and reproduce the image of the ancient Germans. I have 
gone through this task; I have follow'ed, step by step, the 
work of Tacitus, seeking throughout my progress, in voyages 
and travels, in histories, in national poetry, in all the docu- 
ments whicli we possess concerning the barbarous tribes in 
the various parts of the world, facts analogous to those 
described by the Roman writer. I will lay before you the 
principal features of this comparison, and you will be 
astonisiied at the resemblance between the manners of the 
Germans and those of the more modern barbarians — a re- 
semblance wiiich sometimes extends into details where one 
would have had not the slightest idea of finding it. 


1 . 

“ To retreiit, if you afterwar'ls 
return to the charge, is considered 
prudent skill, not cowardice.” — De 
Moribus Gcimanorum. vi 


2 

“ Their wives and mothers nc* 
company them to the field of battle ; 
and when their relatives are wounded, 
count each honourable gosh, and 
enck the blood. They are even 
daring enough to mix with the com* 


1 . 

“ Our warriors do not pique them* 
selves upon atlnckiug the enemy in 
front, and wliile he is on his guard; 
for this they must be ten to one.” 
Choix de Litt. edif. Missions d'Ame* 
rique, vii. 40. 

« Savages do not pride themselves 
upon attacking the enemy in front 
and by open force. If, despite oil 
their precautions and their address, 
their movements are discovered, they 
think the wisest plan is to retire."— 
Robertson's Hist, of America, ii. 

The heroes of Homer fly when- 
ever, finding themselves the weaker 
party, they have the opportunity. 

2 . 

“ The Tungusian women in Si- 
beria go to war os well as tbeir bus- 
Hands ; and they have as rough treat- 
ment.”— Meiners’ Hist, of the Fe- 
male Sex, i. 18, 10. 

“ At the battle of Termuk, is 
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hntAn'.s, (iikiiig rcfres«.«iieiits to them 
juict lenuluiatiug their couruge." — 
Ih. vii. 

“ Thev hare accounts of armiee 
put to tlic rout, who have been 
brought to the charge by the women 
and old men preventing tlietr flight.” 
'-lb. viii 


3. 

“There is in their opinion some- 
thing sacred in the female sex, and 
even the power of foreseeing future 
events; the advice of the women, 
therefore, is frequently sought, and 
their couoseU respected.’'— lb. 


4 . 

“ Their attention to auguries, and 
the practice of divination, is con- 
ducted with a degree of superstition 
not exceeded by any other nation. 
• . . . The branch of a fruit tree is 
cut into small pieces, which being 
all distinctly marked, are thrown at 
random on a white cloth. If a ques- 
tion of public interest be depending, 
the high priest performs the cere- 
mony ; if it be only a private matter, 
the master of the family officiates. 
Having invoked the gods, with his 
eyes devoutly raised to heaven, he 
holds up three times each segment 
of the twig, and, as the marks rise in 
sticcessioD, interprets the decrees of 
fate. 

“The practice of consulting the 
notea and flight of birds is aUo in 
ose among them.”— Ib. x. 


Syria, in 03C, the last linj was oc- 
cupied by the sister of Hc'/ar, with 
the Arabian women, who were accus- 
tomed to wield the bow and the 
lunce. Thrice did the Arubs retreat 
in disorder, and thrice were they 
driven back to tlie charge by the re- 
proaches and blows of the women.”— 
Gibbon’s Hist, of the Dec. and Fall 
of the Boman Empire. 


8 . 

“ ^Tjon a national war breaks 
out, the priests and diviners are con- 
sulted ; sometimes, even, they toko 
the advice of the women.” — Rob. 
Hist, of America, ii. 

" The Hurons, in particular, pay 
particular Rspeet to women.” — 
Charlevoix, Hist, of Canada. 

“ The Gauls consulted the women 
in important affairs ; they agreed with 
Hannibal that if tlic Carihnginians 
had to complain of the Gauls, they 
should carry their complaint before 
the Gaulish women, who should be 
the judges of them."— Mem. de 
I’Academ. dcs Inscrip, xxiv. 374, Me- 
moire de I’Abb^ Fend. 

4. 

“ This mode of divination, by 
rod, has some relation with diviini- 
tiou by arrow, which was in usage 
throughout the East. When Turk- 
mans were established in Persia, 
aAer the defeat of the Ghaznevidcs, 
(a.d. 103b,) they chose a king by 
writing upon arrows the names of 
the diflercui tribes, of the diflereut 
families of the tribes, taken by lot, 
and of the difl*erent members of the 
family.”— Gibbon, Hist, of the Decl. 
and ioU of the Roman Emnire. xi 
224. 

“ Presages drawn from rtie song and 
flight of birds were known among 
the Romans, among the Greeks, 
among the greater pan of the sa- 
vages of America, Natchez, Moxes 
Cheqniies, die.”— Lett. edif. vii. 205 
viii. 141, 204. * 
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5. 

'* The kiugs in Germany owe 
(lieir election to the nobility of their 
births ; the generals are chosen for 
their valour. The power of the for- 
mer is not arbitrary or unlimited ; 
the latter command more by warlike 
example than by their mere orders ; 
to be of a prompt and daring spirit 
in battle, to appear in the front of 
the lines, insures the obedience of 
the soldiers, admirers of valour. 
The whole nation takes cognizance 
of important affairs. The princes 
and chiefs gain attention rather by 
the force of their arguments than by 
any authority. If tlieir opiuion is 
unsatisfactory to the warriors, the 
assembly reject it by a general mur- 
mur. If the proposition pleases, 
they brandish their javelins.” — Ib. 
vii 11. 

0 . 

*' In that consists his dignity; to 
be surrounded by a band of young 
men is the source of his power; in 
pence, his highest ornament, in war, 
liis strongest buhviu-k. Nor is his 
fame couiiiicd to liis own country; it 
extends to foreign nations, and he is 
then of the first importance, if he 
surpasses his rivals in the number 
and courage of his followers. If, in 
the course of a long peace, a tribe 
languishes under indolence, the young 
men often seek in a body a more ac- 
tive life with another tribe that is 
engaged in war. The new cliief muat 
show his liberality; he must give to 
one a liorse, to another a shield, to 
another a blood-stained and victo- 
rious spear ; to all plentiful food 
and potations. These are their only 
pay.”— Ib. xiii. 

7 . 

“ When the Slate has no war 
on its bonds, the men pass their 
time partly in the chase, partly in 
sloth and gluttony. The intrepid 
warrior, who iu the field braved 
every danger, becomes in time of 


5 . 

“ Savages know among ifieiTrBelTeft 
neither princes nor kings. The/ 
say in Europe that they have repuh 
lies ; but these republics have no 
approach to stable laws. Each fa- 
mily looks upon itself as absolutely 
free ; each Indian believes bimsehf 
independent. Still they have learned 
tlie necessity of forming among them 
a kind of society, and of choosing 
a chief whom they call cacique, that 
is to say, commander. In order to 
be raised to this dignity, it is neces* 
sary to have given striking proofs of 
valour.” — Lett. edif. viii. 133. 


6 

“The most powerful order amohg 
the Iroquois is that of warlike chiefs. 
It is first necessary that they 
sliould be successful, and time they 
should by no means lose sight of 
those who follow them ; that they 
should deprive themselves of wliat 
ever is dear to themselves in favour 
of their soldiers. ” — Mem. sur les 
Iroquois, in the Varietes Litteraires 
i. 043. 

“The influence of the warlike 
chiefs over the young men is more or 
less great, according as they give 
more or less, as they more or less 
keep open table.” — Joiiinal des Cara- 
pngnes de M. de Bougainville in 
Canada, in the Varictos Litteraires, 
i. 488. 


7. 

“ With the exception of some 
trifling huntings, the Illinois lead 
a perfectly indolent life. Tljey pass 
their time in smoking and toJking, 
and that is all. They remain tran 
quU upon their mats, and pass the’ 
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petce a lidiless shiggaid. The ma- 
nagemenc of Ids bouse and Ituitls 
be leaves to the nomen, to the old 
men, and to the otlier weaker por- 
tions of his family.”— Ib. xv. 

8 . 

“ The Germans, it is well known, 
have no regular cities, nor do they 
even like their liouses to be near 
each other. They dwell in separiue 
babitatious, dispersed up and down, 
as a grove, a spring, or a meadow, 
happens to invite. They have vil- 
lages, but not ill our fashion, with 
connected buildings. Every tene- 
ment stands detached.” — Ib. xvi. 

0 . 

“ They ore almost the only bar- 
barians who content themselves with 
one wife. There are, indeed, some 
eases of polygamy among them, not, 
however, the efl'ect of licentiousness, 
but by reason of the rank of the 
paides."— Ib. xviii 


10 . 

“ It is not the wife who brings a 
dowry to her husband, but the hus- 
band who gives one to his bride ; 
not presents adapted for female 
vanity, btit oxen, a caparisoned 
horse, a shield and spear and sword.” 
— Ib.» 


lime in sleeping cr mci.ing hows. 
As to the women, they labour from 
morning till night like slaves.”— 
Lett. edif. vii. ‘i2, 6(17. dee also 
Kobenson's History of America, ii. 

8 . 

“The villages of the American 
savages and of the mountaiucers of 
Corsica, ore built in the same way ; 
they are formed of houses scattered 
and distant from one another, so that 
a village of fifty houses sometimes 
occupies a quarter of a lentpie 
square."— Volncy, Tahlcnti des Ktaia 
Unis d’Amerique, 484 — 180 

0 . 

“ Among the savages of North 
America, in districts where the means 
of subsistence were rare, and ibe diffi- 
culties of raising a family very great, 
the man confined himself to a single 
wife.”— Bobertsou's Hist, of America. 

“ Although the Moxes (in Peru) 
allow polygamy, it is rare for them 
to have more than one wife; their 
poverty will not allow of their having 
more.” — Lett, edif,, viii. 71. 

“ Among the Guaranis (in Pora- 
guay) polygamy is not permitted to 
the people; but the caciques may 
have two or three wives."— Ib. 801. 

10 . 

This takes place wherever the 
husbaud buys his wife, and where 
the wife becomes toe property, the 
slave of her husband. “ Among 
the Indians of Guiana the women 
have no dowry on marrying. Aa 
Indian, who wishes to marry oa 


There is no doubt that tbe Germans bought their wives; a law cf the 
Burgundians declares — “ If any one dismiss liis wife without a good 
reason, he must give her a sum equal to what he paid for her." — Tit. xxxiv 
„ Odom, king of tlie Ostrogoths, in giving his niece in roairiage to 
Hennonfried, fang of the Thuringians, writes to him, by the hand of Cas- 
Kodorus : “ We inform you that on the arrival of your envoys, they punc- 
»uaUT delivered to us the horses harnessed with the silver trappings, be- 
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11 . 

Populous as the country is, adul- 
tery ifi rarely heard of ; when detected 
the piiuishment is immediate, and 
inflicted by the husband. He cuts 
off the hair of his guilty wife, and 
having a.ssembled her relations, ex- 
pels her naked from his house, pur- 
suing her with stnpes through the 
village. — !»’. xix. 


Indian woman, must make co>j- 
siilerable pieseuts to tlie fiiclier,— 
a canoe, bows auJ anows, are 
not suflicicut; be must labour u 
year for his future father- iu-law, 
cook for him, liuut for him, fish for 
him, &c. Women among the Gu- 
auis are true property. ” — MS. 
Journal of a Residence in Guiana, by 
M. de M. 

“ It is the same among the Nat- 
chez, in many Tartar tribes in 
Mingrelia, in Pegu, amoug many 
Negro tribes in Africa.” — Lett. edif. 
vii, 221; Lord Kaime’s Sketches of 
the History of Mjui, i. 184—180. 

II. 

It is pretended that adultery was 
unknown among the Caribbees of the 
islands, before the establishment of 
the Europeans. — LordKaime,i. 207. 

“ Adultery among the savages of 
North America is generally punished 
without form or process, by the hus- 
band, who sometimes severely beats 
his wife, sometimes bites off her 
nose." — Lang's Travels among the 
different savage nations of North 
America, 177. See also the History 
of the American Indians by James 
Adair, (1770) 1-14; Vorietes Lilte 
roires, i. 458. 


12 . 

It is generally late before their 
young men enjoy the pleasures of 
love, and consequeuily they ore not 
exhausted in their youth. Nor are 
the virgius married too soon.-— lb. xv. 


12 . 

The coldness of wandering sava- 
ges, in matters of love, has often been 
remarked: Bruce was struck with 
it among the Gallos and Shangallas, 
on the frontiers of Abysinia : Levail- 
lant, among the Hottentots. "The 
Iroquois know and say that the use 
of women enervates thoir courage 
and their strength, and that, tvishing 
to be warlike, tbey should abstain 


fitting royat marriage horses, the price you, after the custom of the Gentilca, 
gave us for our niece.” — Cossiodorus, Vorior., iv. L 

Down to a very recent period, the betrothing in Lower Saxony was called 
hninkop, that is lo say, bmutkai{f [vide purchase].— Adelung History 
of the Ancient Germans, 301. 
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13. 

The .Hide on the mothers siJe 
regards Lis nephews with au alfec- 
tiou nothing inferior to that of their 
father. With some, this relationship 
is held to be the strongest lie of con- 
sangniiiiiy , insomuch that in demand- 
ing hostages, maternal nephews are 
preferred, as the most endearing oh- 
jecis, and the safest plodges.-~-lb. 


14. 

“ To adopt the «jiiarrels os well as 
the Mendships of tlieir parents and 
reh-itions, is held to Ic on indispen- 
sable duty.’’— Jb. rxi. 


from using them, or wse fhfm with 
moderation.”— Mem. sur Ics Iroquois, 
in tlte Varictes Lilteruires i. 455 ; see 
also Volney, Tabl. des Ktats — Unis, 
448; Malihus's Essays upon the 
principle of Population, i. 5f); Hoberl- 
son’s Hist, of America, ii. 237. 

Among the Greenlanders, the girls 
majTv at twenty ; it is the same 
among most of the northern saTogee. 
— Meiaer’s Hist of the Female Sex. 
». 29. 

13. 

Among the Natchez, “ it is not 
the son of the reigning chief who 
succeeds to his father; it is the son 
of his sister. . . . This policy is 
founded on the knowledge of tlie 
licentiousness of their wives ; they 
ore sure, say they, that the sou of 
the sister of tlie gi eut chief, is of the 
blood royal, at least on his mother’s 
side.”— Lett. edif. vii. 217. 

Among the Iroquois and the Hu- 
rons, the dignity of a chief always 
passes to the children of his aunts, 
of his sisters, or of his nieces on 
the maternal side.— Mcenrs des Sal- 
vages, by father Lofiinu, i, 73. 471. 

14. 

“ Eveiy one knows that this fea- 
ture is found among all nations in 
the infancy of civilization, where as 
yet there was no public power to 
protect or punish. I shall cite but 
one example of this obstinacy of 
savages in taking vengeance; it ap- 
pears to me striking and very analo- 
.gotis to what is recounted of the 
Germans by Gregory of Tours and 
other charae’ers. 

“ An Indian, of a tribe established 
on the Moroni, a violent and blood- 
thirsty man, had assassinated one of 
his neighboura of the same village ; 
to escape the resentment of the 
family of his enemy, ho fled, and 
established himself at Simapo, at 
a distance of four leagues from our 
desert ; a brother of the deceased 
did not delay following the muiderer. 
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15. 

** Hospitality is nowhere more 
liberally observed. To turn aiy 
man from their door was regarded os 
R crime.” — Ib. 


J6. 

“ A German delights in the gifts 
which he receives ; yet in bestowing, 
he imputes nothing to you as a 
favour, and for what he receives, he 
acknowledges no obligation.” — Ib. 


17. 

To devote both day and night to 
deep driukiug, is a disgrace to no 
man.” — lb. xxii. 


18. 

"They have but, one sort of 
pnblic spectacle; the young men 
dance naked amidst swords and 
javelins pointed at their breasts.”— 
lb. Kxiv. 


On his arrival at Simapo, the captain 
asked him what he come there to do. 

* 1 came,’ said he, ‘ to kill Averani, 
who has killed my brother.’ ‘ 1 
cannot prevent you,’ said the cop- 
tuin to liim. Bat Averani was warned 
during the night, and ded with his 
cliildreu. His enemy, informed of hia 
departure, aud that he had repaired 
by the interior towards the river 
Aprouague, resolved to follow him. 

* I will kill him,’ said he, * though he 
flee to the Portuguese.* He imme- 
diatelysetout. We know not whether 
be attained his end.” — Journal Manu* 
script d’un s^jour k la Guyanne par 
M. de M. 

15. 

“ The hospitality of all savage 
nations is proverbial.”— See in the 
Histoire de I’Acodemie des Inscrip* 
Uous, iii. 41, the extract from a 
memoir of HI. Simon, and a number 
of accounts of travellers. 

10 . 

** It is tbe same with the American 
savages ; they give and receive with 
great pleasure, but they do not think 
of, nor will they accept any acknow' 
ledgment. ‘ If you have given me 
this,’ say the Galibis, * it is because 
you have no need of it.’ ”— Aublsu 
Histoire des Plautes de la Gayane 
Fraucaise, ii. 110. 

17. 

“ The inclination of savage uadons 
for wine and strong liquors is uni* 
versally kaowa ; the Indians of 
Guiana take long journeys to pro- 
cure it; one of them, of the colony 
of Simapo, replied to M. de M— 
who asked him where they were 
going: to drink, os our peasantry 
say : to the harvest, to the fair.’’^ 
Manuscript Diary of a Residence in 
Gniana, by M. de M . 

J8. 

“ Love does not enter the least 
into the dances of tbe North American 
savages ; they are only warlike 
dances.” — Robertson's History of 
America, ii. 450—10] 
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19. 

" Tliey yield to gambling with 
6tich ardour, that \^'lieu tbey Lave 
lost everytbiug else, they |ilace their 
uwB liberty on the buzurd of the 
die."— lb 

20 . 

U was not in order to succeed iu 
love, or to please, that they decked 
themselves, but i ii order to give them* 
selves a gigantic and terrible appear- 
ance, 03 they might have decked 
themselves to go before their ene- 
mies." — lb. c. y8. 

21 . 

From the age of early manhood 
they allow their hair and beard to 
grow, until they Jiave killed an 
enemy.” — II. c. 31. 


19. 

" The Amcrientis piny for theli 
furs, their domestic utensils, their 
clothes, their arms, and when all is 
lost, we often set .ucm risk, at a 
single blow, their liberty. 

20 . 

“ WTicn the Iroquois choose to 
point their faces it is to give them- 
selves a terrible air, with wliicli they 
hope to intimidate their enemies ; it is 
also for this reason that they paint 
themselves black when they go to 
war." — Vorieles Litteruircs, i. il'i, 

22 . 

AAer the Indians are twenty years 
old they allow their hair to grow. 
— Lett. Adif., \iii. 201. 

'1 he custom of sculping, or taking 
off the hair of tlicir enemies, so 
common omong the Americans, was 
olso practised among the Germans : 
this is the decnivare mentioned in 
the laws of the Visigoths; the 
capillos el CHfem dctrahcrc, still in 
use among the Franks towards the 
year 879, according to the nnnnls 
of Fulda; the AWliHan of the Anglo- 
Saxons, &e....Adelung, Ancieut His- 
tory of the Germans, 303. 


Here are numerous citations; I might extent! them much 
more, and might almost always place, side by side with the 
most trifling assertion of Tacitus concerning the Gennans, 
an analogous assertion of some modern traveller or historian, 
concerning some one of the barbarous tribes at present dis- 
persed over the face of the globe. 

You see what is the social condition which corre-sponds to 
that of ancient Germany: what, then, must we think of those 
magnificent descriptions which have so often been drawn? 
I^recisely that which we should think of Cooper’s romances, 
as pictures of the condition and manners of the savages of 
North America. There is, without doubt, in these romances 
and in some of the works in which the Germans have 
attempted to depict their wild ancestors, a sufficiently vivid 
and true perception of certain parts and certain periods of 
barbarous society and life — of its independence, for in- 
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stance; of the activity and indolence which it combines; of 
the skilful energy which man therein displays against the 
obstacles and perils wherewith ma/erial nature besieges 
him; of the monotonous violence of his passions, &c. &c. 
But the picture is very incomplete — so incomplete that the 
truth of even what it represents is often much changed by it. 
That Cooper, in writing of the Mohicans or the Delawares, 
and that the German writers, in describing the ancient 
Germans, should allow themselves to represent all things 
under their poetic aspect — that, in their descriptions, the 
sentiments and circumstances of barbarous life should become 
exalted to their ideal form — is very natural, and, I willingly 
admit, is very legitimate: the ideal is the essence of poetry 
— history itself is partial to it; and perhaps it is the only 
form under which times gone by can be duly represented. 
But the ideal must also be true, complete, and harmonious; 
it does not consist in the arbitrary and fanciful suppression 
of a large portion of the reality to whicli it corresponds. 
Assuredly, tlie songs which bear the name of Homer, form 
an ideal picture of Greek society; nevertheless, that society 
is therein reproduced in a complete state, with the rusticity 
and ferocity of its manners, the coarse simplicity of its 
sentiments, and its good and bad passions, without any design 
of particularly drawing forth or celebrating such or such of 
its merits and its advantages, or of leaving in tlie shade its 
vices and its evils. 

Tliis mixture of good and evil, of strong and weak— 
this co-existence of ideas and sentiments apparently contra- 
dictory — this variety, this incoherence, this unequal develop- 
ment of human nature and human destiny — is precisely the 
condition which is the most rife with poetry, for through it 
we see to the bottom of things, it is the truth concerning 
man and the world; and in the ideal pictures which poetry, 
romance, and even history, make of it, this so various and 
yet harmonious whole ouglit to be found, for without it the 
true ideal will be wanting, no less than the reality. Now it 
is into this fault that the writers of whom I speak have 
always fallen; their pictures of savage man and of sav^e 
life are essentially incomplete, formal, factitious, and wanting 
in simplicity and harmony. One fancies that one sees melo- 
dramatic barbarians and savages, who present themselves to 
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display tlieir independence, their energy, their skill, or such 
and such a portion of their character and destiny, before tlie 
eyes of spectators who, at once greedy of, but worn out with 
excitement, still take pleasure in qualities and adventures 
foreign to the life they themselves lead, and to the society 
by which tliey are surrounded. I know not whetlior you are 
struck, as I am, with the defects of the imagination in our 
times. Upon the whole, it seems to me that it lacks nature, 
facility, and^ extension; it does not take a large and simple 
view of things in their primitive and real elements; it 
arranges them theatrically, and mutilates tliem under tlic 
l)retence of idealizing them. It is true that I find, in the 
modern descriptions of ancient German manners, some 
scattered characteristics of barbarism, but I can discover 
nothing therefrom of wliat barbarous society was as a whole. 
If I were obliged to sum up that which I have now said 
upon the state of the Germans before the invasion, I con- 
fess I should be somewhat embarrassed. \Vc find therein 
no precise and well defined traits which may be dctaclicd 
and distinctly exhibited; no fact, no idea, no sentiment 
had as yet attained to its development, or as yet presented 
Itself under a determinate form; it was the infancy of all 
things, of the social and moral states, of institutions, of rc- 
lations, of man himself; everything was rough and confused 

ihere are, however, two points to which I think I ounht to 
direct your attention; ® 


1st. At the opening oT modern cirilization, the Germans 

influenced It far less by the institutions which they brought 

with them from Germany, than by their situation itself, 

amidst the I^oman world. They had conquered it: they were. 

at l^st upon the spot where they had estabUshed theniselve? 

masters of the population and of the territoiy. The society 

which formed itself after this conquest, arose rather from this 

situation, from the new life led by the conquerors in their 

relations with the conquered, than from the ancient German 
manners. •-luiim 


2nd. That which the Germans especially brought into the 
Roman world w^ the spirit of individual liberty, the need 
the passion for independence and individuality/ To sneak 

public power, no religious power, existed in 
ncieut Germany; the only real power in this society, the only 
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power tli.it wa5 strong uiid active in it, was the will of man? 
each one did what he chose, at his own risk and peril. 

The system of force, that is to say, of personal liberty, was 
at the bottom of the social state of the Germans. Tlirough 
tills it was that their induence became so powerful upon tln' 
niodern world. Very general expressions border always so 
ii':arly upon inaccuracy, that I do not like to risk them. 
Nevertheless, were it absolutely necessary to express in few 
words the predominating characters of the various elements 
of our civilization, I should say, that the spirit of legality, of 
regular association, came to us from the Roman world, from 
the Roman municipalities and laws. It is to Christianity, to 
tlie religious society that we owe the spirit of morality, the 
sentiment and empire of rule, of a moral law, of the mutual 
duties of men. The Germans conferred upon us the spirit 
of liberty, of liberty such as we conceive of, and are ac- 
quainted with it, in the present day, as the right and property 
of each individual, master of himself, of his actions, and of 
his fate, so long as he injures no other individual. This is a 
fact of universal importance, for it was unknown to all pre- 
ceding civilizations: in the ancient republics, the public power 
disposed all things; the individual was sacrificed to the 
citizen. In the societies where the religious principle pre- 
dominated, the believer belonged to his God, not to himself. 
Thus, man hitherto had always been absorbed in the church 
or in the state. In modern Europe, alone, has he existed and 
developed himself on his own account and in his own way, 
charged, no doubt, charged continually, more and more heavily 
with toils and duties, but finding in himself his aim and his 
right. It is to German manners that we must trace this 
distinguishing characteristic of our civilization. The funda- 
mental idea of liberty, in modern Europe, came to it from 
conquerors. 
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EIGHTH LECTURE 


Object of the lecture — True cbarnctor of tbc Germnn iuvtisions^^Cduso of 
errors oa tliis subject— Description of ibe state of Gau) iu the last half of 
the sixth ceotury— Dissolution of fioman society: 1. In rural districts j 
2, In towns, though in a lessor degree— Dissolution of Gennan society ^ 
1. Of the colony or tribe ; Of the worforing band— Klenieuts cf tljo 
now social state: 1. Of commencing royalty ; 2. Of commencing fou- 
didism ; 3, Of the church, after the inTosion — Summaiy. 


E are now in possession of the two primitive and funda- 
mental elements of French civilization; we have studied, on 
the one hand, Roman civilization, on the other, German 
Society, eacli in itself, and prior to their apposition. Let 
us endeavour to ascertain what haj>peued in the moment at 
which they touched together, and became confounded with 
one another; that is to say, to describe the condition of Gaul 
alter the great invasion and settlement of the Germans. 

I sliould wish to^ assign to this description a somewhat 
precise date, and to inform you, beforehand, to what a^e and 
to what territory it especially belongs. The difficulty oi 
doing this IS great. Such, at this epoch, was the confusion 
ot things and minds, that the greater part of the facts have 
been transmitted to us without order and witliout date, 
particularly general facts, those connected with institutions, 
with the relations of the different classes, in a word, with 
the social condition; facts which, by nature, are the least 
ftpp^ent and the least precise. They are omitted or strangely 
confused m contemporary monuments; we must, at every 
step, guess at and restore their chronology. Happily the 

chronology is of less importance at tu! 
-I och than at any other. No doubt, between the sixth and 
ghth centuries, the state of Gaul must have changed; rela- 
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fions of men, institutions and manners must have been irodi 
tied; less, however, than we might be tempted to believe. 
The chaos was extreme, and chaos is essentially stationary. 
When all things are disordered and confounded to this de- 
gree, they require much time for unravelling and re-arranging 
themselves; much time is needed for each of the elenieiits to 
return to its jdace, to re-enter its right path, to place itself 
again in sonic measure under the direction and motive force 
of the special principle which should govern its development. 
After the settlement of the barbarians upon the Roman 
soil, events and men revolved for a long time in the same 
circle, a prey to a movement more violent than progressive. 
Thus, from the sixth to the eighth century, the state of 
Gaul changed less, and the strict chronology of general facts 
is of less importance than we might naturally presume flora 
the length of the interval. Let us, nevertheless, endeavour 
to determine, w'ithin certain limits. Tse epoch of which we are 
now to trace the picture. 

The true Germanic people who occupied Gaul were the 
Burgundians, the Visigoths, and the Franks. Many other 
people, many other single bands, of Vandals, Alani, Suevi, 
Saxons, &c., wandered over its territory; but of tliese, 
some only passed over it, and the others were rapidly 
absorbed by it; these are partial incursions winch are 
w'ithout any Iiistorical importance. The Burgundians, the 
Visigoths, and the Franks, alone deserve to be counted 
among our ancestors. The Burgundians definitively esta- 
blished themselves in Gaul between the years 406 and 
413; they occupied the country between the Jura, the 
Saone, and the Durance; Lyons was the centre of their 
dominion. The Visigoths, between tlie years 412 and 450, 
spread themselves over the provinces bounded by tlie Rhone, 
and even over the left bank of the Rhone to the south of the 
Durance, the Loire, and the Pyrenees: their king resided at 
Toulouse. The Franks, between the years 481 and 500, 
advanced in the north of Gaul, and established themselves 
between the Rhine, the Scheldt, and the Loire, without in- 
cluding Brittany and the western portions of Normandy; 
Clovis had Soissons and Paris for his capitals. Thus, at the 
end of the fifth century, was accomplished the definitive occu- 
pntion of the territory of Gaul by the three gi’cat German 
tribes. 
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The condition of Gaul was not exactly the same in it® 
various parts, and under the dominion of these three nations. 
There were remarkable dilfereiices between them. The 
Franks were far more foreign, German, and barbarous, 
than the Burgundians and the Goths Before their entrance 
into Gaul, these last had had ancient relations with the 
Romans; they had lived in the eastern empire, in Italy; they 
were familiar with the Roman manners and population. We 
may say almost as much for the Burgundians. Moreover, 
the two nations had long been Christians. The Franks, on 
the contrary, arrived from Germany in the condition of 
pagans and enemies. Those portions of Gaul which they 
occupied became deeply sensible of this diircrcnce, which is 
described witii trutfi and vivacity in the seventh of the 
‘ Lectures upon the History of France," of M. Augustin 
lluerry. I am inclined, however, to believe that it was 
Jess important than has been commonly supposed. If I do 
not err, the Roman provinces differed more among them- 
selves than did the nations which had conquered them. You 
have already seen how much more civilized was southern 
than northern Gaul, how much more thickly covered with no- 
pulation,^ towns, monuments, and roads. Had the Visirroths 
arrived m as barbarous a condition as that of the Franks 

powerful in Gallia Narbonensis and in Aquitania; Roman 

tI"- 1 ‘ ‘^’>sorbed and altered 

happened; and the diffe- 
Kn effects which accompanied the three conquests resulted 

oHhe ;™quJ;:rs “““ 

Besides, this difference, sensible so long as we confine our 
selves to a veiy general view of things, becores effaced 
^ least ve^ difficult to be perceived, when we go farther on 
tnth the study of the society. It may be said that th! 
Franks were more barbarous than the Visigoths; but that 

consisted the positive ffif! 

Ssr. r pSir ".stS' “'•* ^ 
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lessened. About the year 534, the country of the Bur- 
gundians fell under the yoke of the Franks; between the 
years 507 and 542, that of the Visigoths became subject te 
nearly the same fate. In the middle of the sixth century, 
tlie Frank race had spread itself and obtained dominion 
throughout Gaul. The Visigoths still possessed a part of 
Languedoc, and still disputed the possession of some towns 
at the foot of the Pyrenees; but, properly speaking, Brit- 
tany excepted, the whole of Gaul was, if not governed, at 
least overrun by tlie Franks. 

It is with the Gaul of this epoch that I desire to make you 
acquainted; it is the state of Gaul about the last half of 
the sixth century, and, above all, of Frankish Gaul, that 1 
shall now endeavour to describe. Any attempt to assign 
a more precise date to this description would be vain and 
fertile in errors. No doubt there was still, at this epoch, 
much variety in the condition of the Gaulish provinces; 
but I shall attempt to estimate it no fai*ther, remaining 
satisfied with having warned you of its existence. 

It seems to me that people commonly form to themselves 
a very false idea of the invasion of the barbarians, and 
of the extent and rapidity of its effects. You have, in your 
reading upon this subject, often met with the words inun- 
datio 7 i^ earthquake, conjlagration. These are the tenns 
which have been employed to characterize this revolution. 
I think that they are deceptive, that they in no way 
represent the manner in wliich this invasion occurred, nor 
its immediate results. Exaggeration is natural to human 
language; words express tlic impressions which man receives 
from ftets, rather than the facts themselves; it is after 
having passed through the mind of man, and according to 
the impressions which they have produced thereupon, that 
tacts are described and named. But the impression is 
never the complete and faithful image of the fact. In the 
first place, it is individual, which the fact is not; great 
events, the invasion of a foreign people, for instance, are 
related by tliose who have been personally affected, as 
\ict!m 3 , actors, or spectators: they relate the event as 
they have seen it; they characterize it according to what they 
have know’n or undergone. He who has seen his house or 
Iiis village burnt, will, perhaps, call the invasion a confla- 
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gration ; to the thoiiglit of another, it will he found arrayed 
in the form of a deluge or an earthquake. The.se imaged 
are true, but are of a truth wliieh, if I may so express my- 
self, is full of prejudice and egoism; they re-produce tlie 
impressions of some few men; tliey are not expressions of 
the fact in its entire extent, nor of the manner in which it 
impressed the whole of the country. 

Such, moreover, is the instinctive poetry of tlm Imman 
mind, that it receives from facts an impression which is 
livelier and greater than arc the facts tiiemselvcs; it is its 
tendency to extend and ennoble them; they are for it but 
matter wlilch it fashions and forms, a theme ujion whicli it 
exercises itself, and from which it draws, or rather over which 
it spreads beauties and cfTects which were not really tlicre. 
Thus, a double and contrary cause fills language with iHusion; 
under a material point of view, facts are greater tlian man, 
and lie perceives and describe? of them only tiiat which 
strikes him personally; under tlic moral point of view, man 

IS greater than facts; and, in describing them, be lends them 
something of liis own greatness. 

This is what we must never forget in studying history, 
particularly in reading contemporary documents; they are at 
once incomplete and exaggerated; they omit and amplify: we 
must always distrust tlie impression conveyed by them, both 
as too narrow and as too poetical; we must both add to 
and take from it. Nowliere docs this double error appear 
more strongly than in the narratives of the Germanic invasion- 
the words by which it lias been described in no way repre- 

o** rather, the invasions, were events which 
were essentially partial, local, and momentary. A band 
arrived, usually far irom numerous; the most powerful 
those who founded kingdoms, as the band of ClovisJ^scarcely 

^ ^>000 men; tlie entire nati’cHf U 
Burgundians did not exceed 60,000 men. It rapidly over- 
^ a limited territory; ravaged a district; attacked a city, 
and someumes retreated, carrying away its booths and some- 
times settled somewhere, always careful not to disperse itself 
too much. We know with what facility and prompfitude »uch 
even s accomplish themselves and disappear. Houses ai^ 
burnt, fields are devastated, ciops carried off, men kiUed or 
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led away prisoners: all this evil over, at the end of a few 
days tlie waves close, the ripple subsides, individual sufferings 
are forgotten, society returns, at least in appearance, to its 
former state. This was the condition of things in Gaul 
during the fourth century. 

But we also know that the human society, that society 
which we call a people, is not a simple juxta-position of 
isolated and fugitive existence: -were it nothing more, the 
invasions of the barbarians would not have produced the 
impression which the documents of the epoch depict; for a 
long while the number of places and men that suffered there- 
from was far inferior to the number of those who escaped. 
But the social life of each man is not concentrated in the mate- 
rial space which is its theatre, nor in the passing moment; it 
extends itself to all the relations wliich he has contracted upon 
different points of the land; and not only to tliose relations 
which he has contracted, but also to those which he might 
contract, or can even conceive tlie possibility of contracting; 
it embraces not only the present, but tlie future; man lives 
in a thousand spots which he does not inhabit, in a thousand 
moments which, as yet, are not; and if this development of 
his life is cut off from him, if he is forced to confine himself 
to the narrow limits of his material and actual existence, to 
isolate himself in space and time, social life is mutilated, and 
society is no more. 

And this was the effect of the invasions, of those appa- 
ritions of barbarous hordes, short, it is true, and limited, but 
reviving without cessation, everywhere possible, and always 
‘mminent; they destroyed, 1st, all regular, habitual, and easy 
correspondence between the various parts of the territory; 
2nd, all security, all sure prospect of the future; they broke 
the ties which bound together the inliabitants of the same 
country, the moments of the same life, they isolated men, 
and the days of eacli man. In many places, and for many 
years, the aspect of the country might remain the same; but 
the social organization was attacked, tlie members no longer 
held together, tlie muscles no longer played, the blood no 
longer circulated freely or surely in the veins: the disease 
appeared sometimes at one point, sometimes at anoth^'n a 
town was pillaged, a road remlercd Impassable, a bridge 
destroyed: such or such a communication ceased: the culture 
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of t1»e land became iinpossiblu in such or such a district; in 
a word, the organic iiurmony, tlie general activity of the 
social body, were each day fettered and disturbed; each day 
dissolution and paralysis made some new advance. 

Thus was Roman society destroyed in Gaul; not as a 
valley is ravaged by a torrent, but as the most s«ilid body is 
disorganised by the continual infiltration of a foreign substance. 
Between all the members of the state, between all the mo- 
ments of the life of each man, tlic barbarians continually in- 
truded themselves. 1 lately endeavoured to paint to you the 
dismemberment of the Roman empire, the impossibility under 
which its masters found themsr'lvcs of holding together the 
ditierent parts, and how the imperial administration was 
obliged to retire spontflneously from Britain, from Gaul, 
incapable of resisting tlie dissolution of that vast body. 
What occurred in the Empire occurred equally in each pro- 
vince; as the Empire had suffered disorganization, so did each 
province; the cantons, the towns detached tliemtclvcs, and 
returned to a local and is'..lated existence. The invasion 
operated everywhere in the same manner, and everywhere 
produced the same effects. All the ties by which Rome had 
i>cen enabled, after so many efforts, to combine together the 
different parts of the world; that great system of administra- 
tion, of imposts, of rccruiiing, of public works, of roads, Iiad 
Bot been able to support itself. There remained of it nothing 
but what could subsist in an isolated and local condition, that 
is to say, nothing but the wrecks of the municipal system. 
The inhabitants shut themselves up in the towns, where they 
continued to govern themselves nearly as tiiey liad done of 
old, witli the same rights, by the same institutions. A thou- 
sand circumstances prove this concentration of society in 
towns; here is one which has been little noticed. Under the 
Roman administration, it is the governors of provinces, the 
consuls, the correctors, the presidents who fill the scene, and 
reappear continually in the laws and history; in the sixth 
century, their names become much more rare; we, indeed, 
still meet with dukes and counts, to whom the government of 
the provinces was confided; the barbarian kings strove to 
inherit the Roman administration, to preserve the same officers, 
and to induce their power to flow in the same channels; but 
they succeeded only very incompletely, and with great dis- 
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order; their dukes were rather military chiefs than adminis- 
trators; it is manifest that the governors of provinces had uo 
longer the same importance, and no longer played the same 
part; the governors of towns now filled history; the majority 
of these counts of Chilperic, of Goniran, of Theodebert, 
whose exactions are related by Gregory of Tours, are counts 
of towns established within their walls, and bj the side of 
their bishop. I should exaggerate were I to say that the 
province disappeared, but it became disorganized, and lost all 
consistency, and almost all reality. The towns, the primitive 
elements of the Roman world, survived almost alone amidst 
its ruin. The rural districts became the prey of the barba- 
rians; it was there that they established themselves with their 
men; it was there that they were about to introduce by 
degrees totally new institutions, and a new organization, 
but till then the rural districts will occupy scarcely any place 
in society, they will be but the theatre of excursions, pillages, 
and misery. 

Even within the towns the ancient society was far from 
maintaining itself strong and entire. Amidst the movement 
of the invasions, the towns were regarded above all as for- 
tresses; the population shut themselves therein to escape 
from t^ hordes which ravaged the country. "WTien the bar- 
barous immigration was somewhat diminished, when the new 
people had planted themselves upon the territory, the towns 
still remained fortresses: in place of having to defend them- 
selves against the wandering hordes, they had to defend them- 
selves against their neighbours, against the greedy and tur- 
bulent possessors of the surrounding country. Ihere was 
therefore little security b(diind tlioseweak ramparts. Town! 
are unquestionably centres of population and of labour, 
but under certain conditions; under tlie condition, on the 
one hand, that the country population cultivate for them; on 
the other, tliat an extended and active commerce consume the 
products of the citizen’s labour. If agriculture and commerce 
decay, towns must decay; their prosperity and their power 
cannot bo isolated. Now you have just seen into what 
& condition the rural districts of Gaul had fallen in the sixth 
century; the towns were able to escape for some time, but 
from day to day the evil threatened to conquer them. Finally, 
it did conquer them, and very soon this last wreck of tho 
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Empire seemed stricken with the same weakness, and & prey 
to the same dissolution. 

Such, in the sixth century, were tlie general ctrccts of the 
invasion and establishment of the barbarians upon Koman 
society; that was the condition in which they had placed it. 
Let us now inquire, what was tlic consequence of these facts, 
with regard to the second clement of modern civilization, the 
German society itself? 

A ‘M'cat mistake lies at the bottom of most of the researches 
which liave been made upon this subject. The institutions 
of the Germans have been studied in Germany, and then trans- 
ported just as they were into Gaul, in the train of the Ger- 
mans. It has been assumed that the German society was in 
much the same condition after as before the conquest; and 
persons have reasoned from this postulate in determining tlie 
influence of the conquest, and in assigning to it its part in the 
development of modern civilization. Nothing can be more 
false and more deceptive. The German society was modified, 
defaced, dissolved, by the invasion, no less than the Roman 
society. In this great commotion a wreck was all that 
remained to each; the social organization of the conquerors 
perislied like that of the conquered. 

Two societies — at bottom perhaps more like each other than 
has been supposed, distinct, nevertheless — subsisted in Ger- 
many: first, the society of the colony or tribe, lending to a 
sedentary condition, and existing upon a limited territory, 
which it cultivated by means of labourers and slaves; second, 
the society of the warfaring horde, accidentally grouped around 
some famous chief, and leading a wandering life. Tiiis mani- 
festly results from the facts which I have already dcsciibed 
to you 

To the first of these two societies* to the tribes, are, in a cer- 
tain measure, applicable those descriptions of the condition of 
the ancient Germans by modern Germans, concerning which I 
have already spoken. When, in fact, a tribe, small in number os 
were all the tribes, occupied a limited territory; when each head 
of a family was established upon his domain, in the niidst of 
his people, the social organization which has been described 
by these writers might well exist, if not completely and 
effectively, at least in tlie rough sketch; the assembly of pro- 
prietors, of heads of families, decided upon all matters; each 
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horde had its own assembly; justice was ((isj)cnsed to them by 
the freemen themselves, urder the direction of the aged; 
a kind of public polity might arise between tlie confederate 
hordes; free institutions were then under the form in which 
we meet them in the infancy of nations. 

Tlie organization of the warfaring band was different ; 
anotlier principle presided in it, the principle of the patronage 
of the chief, of aristocratic clientship, and military subordina- 
tion. It is with regret that I make use of these last words; 
they are ill suited to b:irbarian hordes ; yet, however 
barbarian men may be, a kind of discipline necessarily in- 
troduces itself between tlie chief and Iiis warriors ; and in 
this case there must assuredly exist more arbitrary authority, 
more forced obedience, than in associations which have not 
war for their object. The German warfaring band therefore 
contained a political element that was not possessed by the 
tribe. At the same time, however, its freedom was great: no 
man engaged therein against his will; the German was born 
witliin his tribe, and thus belonged to a situation which was 
not one of his choice; the warrior chose his chief and his 
companions, and undertook nothing but with the consent of 
his own free will. Besides, in the bosom of the warfai’ing 
band, the inequality wns not great between the chiefs and 
their men; there was notliiiig more than the natural inequality 
of strength, skill, or courage; an inequality which afterwards 
becomes fruitful, and which produces sooner or later immense 
results, but which, at the outset of society, displays itself 
only in very narrow limits. Although the chief had the 
largest share of the booty, although he possessed more horses 
and more arms, he was not so superior in riches to his com- 
panions as to be able to dispose of them without their con- 
sent; each warrior entered the association with his strength 
and his courage, differing very little from the others, and 
at liberty to leave it whenever he pleased. 

Such were the two primitive German societies: what did 
they become by the fhet of the invasion ? what change 
did it necessarily work upon them? By ascertaining this 
alone it is that we can learn what German society truly was 
after its transplantation to the Roman soil. 

The characteristic fact, the grand result of the invasion, as 
regards the Gormans, was their change to the condition of 
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proprietors, the cessation of the wandering life, and the defi- 
nitive esiablisliineiit of tiie agricultural life. 

This fact accomplished itself graduidiy, slowly, and un- 
equally; tlie wandering life continued for a long lime in Gaul, 
at least it so continued for a great number of the Germans, 
Nevertheless, when we have estiinaled all these delays and 
disorders, we see that, in the end, the conquerors became pro- 
prietors, that they attached themselves to tlicsoil, that landed 
property was the essential element of the new social stale. 


What were the consequences of this single fact, as regards 
the regulation of the warfaring band and of tlic tribe? 

As to the tribe, remember what 1 have told you of the 
manner of its territorial establL'hment in Germany, of the 
manner in which the villages were constructed and disposed. 
The poi)ulation was not condensed therein; each fainiiv, each 
habitation was isolated and surrounded .vith a plot of culti- 
vated ground. It is thug that nations, who liave only 
arrived at this degree of civilization, arrange tljcmselves, 
even when they lead a sedentary life. 

AVIieii the tribe was transplanted to the soil of Gaul, the 
habitations became yet further dispersed; tlie chiefs of families 
established themselves at a much greater distance from one 
another; they occupied vast domains; tlicir houses afterwards 
became castles. 1 he villages which formed themselves around 
them were no longer peopled with men who were free, who 
>yere their equals, but with labourers who were attached to 
their lands. I bus, in its material relation.s the tribe became 
dissolved by the single fact of its new establishment. 

You may easily guess what effect this single cliann-e was 
calculated to exert upon its institutions. The assembly of free- 
men, wherein all tilings were debated, was now got togethei 
with much greater difficulty. So long as they had lived 
near to one another, there was no need of any great art, or 
\\iSQ combinations, in order that they might treat in common of 
their aftairs; but when n population is scattered, in order that 
the principles and forms of free institutions may remain 
applicable to it, great social development is necessary, riches, 
intelligence, in short, a thousand things are necessary, which 
were u anting to the German horde, transported suddenly 

far more extensive than that which it 
had auherto eceupied. The system which regulated Us 
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existence in Germany now perished. In looking over the 
most ancient German laws— those of the Allemanni, Boii, 
Franks— we see that, originally, the assembly of freemen 
in each district was held very frequently, at first, every week, 
and afterwards, every month. All questions were carried 
before it; judgments were given there, and not only criminal, 
but also civil judgments: almost all acts of civil life were 
done in its presence, as sales, donations, &c. When once the 
tribe was established in Gaul, the assemblies became rare and, 
difficult; 60 difficult, that it was necessary to employ force 
to make the freemen attend: this is the object of many 
legal decrees. And if you pass suddenly from the fourth 
to the middle of the eighth century, you find that at this last 
epoch there were in each county but three assemblies of free- 
men in the year: and these not regularly kept, as is proved 
by some of Charlemagne’s laws. 

If other proofs were necessary, here is one which deserves 
to be noticed. When the assemblies were frequent, freemen, 
under the name of rachimburgiy arhimanniy boni hominesy 
and in various forms, decided upon affairs. When they no 
longer attended, it became necessary, upon urgent occasions, 
to supply their places; and thus we see, at the end of the 
eighth century, the freemen replaced in judicial functions by 
permanent judges. The scabini, or sheriffs of Charlemagne, 
were regular judges. In each county, five, seven, or nine free- 
men were appointed by the count, or other local magistrate, 
and charged to present themselves at the assembly of the 
country to decide upon cases. The primitive institutions 
were become impracticable, and the judicial power passed 
from the people to the magistrates. 

Such was the state into which the first element of German 
society, the colony or tribe, fell after the invasion and under 
its influence. Politically speaking, it was disorganised, as 
Roman society had been. As to the warfaring band, facts 
accomplished themselves in another way, and under a different 
form, but with the same results. 

When a band arrived anywhere, and took possession of the 
land, or of a portion of it, we must not believe that this occu- 
pation took place systematically, or that the territory was 
divided by lots, and that each warrior received one, 
proportionate to his importance or his rank. The chiefs 
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n* the arnl, or the different chiefs wlio were united in it, 
uppiDjirialed to themselves vast domains. The greater part 
of the warriors who had followed them continued to live 
around them, with them, and at their table, without possessing 
ftiiy property which belonged especially to them. The band 
dill not dissolve into individuals of whom each became a pro- 
prietor; the most considerable warriors entered almost alone 
into tliis situation. Had they dispersed themselves, in order 
that each one might establish himself upon a spot of the 
territory, their safety amidst the original population would 
have been compromised; it was necessary that they should 
remain united in groups. Moreover, it was by the life in 
common that the pleasures of the barbarians, gaming, the 
cliase, and banquets, could alone subsist. How could they 
have resigned themselves to isolation? Isolation is only 
supportable in a laborious condition; man cannot remain idle 
and alone. Now, tlie barbarians were essentially idle; they 
therefore required to live together, and many companions 
remained about their chief, leading upon his domains pretty 
nearly the same life which they had led before in Ins train. 
But from these circumstances it arose that their relative 
situation was completely altered. Very soon a prodigious 
inequality sprang up between tliem: their inequality no longer 
consisted in some personal difference of strength or of courage 
or in a more or less considerable share of cattle, slaves, *or 
valuable goods. The chief, become a great proprietor, dis- 
posed of many of the means of power; the others were always 
simple warriors; and tlie more the ideas of property establislied 
and extended themselves in men’s minds, the more was in- 
equality, with Its effects, developed. At this period we find 
a great number of freemen falling by degrees into a very 
^enor position. The laws speak constantly of freemen, of 
k>anks hving upon the lands of another, and reduced almost 
to the situation of the labourers.* The band, regarded as a 

voluntary asso- 

W order to lead in common a wander- 

ing bfe, md their equahty. Theae two facts perished in the 
^nUs of the inv^ion. On one hand, the Lnlelg m 

introduced itself, and in- 
creased from day to day, among the sedentaiy warriors, 

» Esaais fiurl’Histoirede France, pp. 109— lij. 
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The progressive parcelling out of lands, during the thre* 
centuries after the invasion, did not cliange this result. 
There are none of you who have not heard of the fees 
that the king, or the great chiefs who occupied a vast 
territory, distributed to their men, to attach them to their 
service, or to recompense them for services done. This 
practice, in proportion as it extended, produced, upon what 
remained of the warfaring band, effects analogous to those 
which I have pointed out to you. On one hand, the 
warrior upon whom the chief had conferred tlie fee, de- 
parted to inhabit it, — a new scarce of isolation and indivi- 
duality; on the other, this w'arrior had usually a certain num- 
ber of men attached to him; or he sought and found men who 
would come to live with him upon his domain; — a new source 
of inequality. Such were the general effects of the invasion 
upon the two ancient Germanic societies, the tribe and the 
wandering band. They became equally disorganized, and 
entered upon totally different situations, upon totally new 
relations. In order to bind them among themselves anew, in 
order to form society anew, and to deduce from that society 
a government, it became necessary to have recourse to other 
principles, to other institutions. Dissolved, like Roman 
society, German society, in like manner, furnished to the 
society which followed it nothing but wrecks. 

I hope that these expressions, society dissolved, society which 
perished, do not mislead you, and that you understand them 
in their right sense. A society never dissolves itself, but 
because a new society is fermenting and forming in its 
bosom; the concealed work ii is there going on which tendr 
to separate its elements, in order to arrange them under new 
combinations. Such a disorganization shows that facts are 
changed, that the relations and dispositions of men are no 
longer the same; that other principles and other forms are 
ready to assume the predominance. 'Ihus, in affirming that, 
in the sixth century, ancient society, Roman as well as Ger- 
man, was dissolved in Gaul by the results of the invasion, we 
say that, by the same causes, at the same epoch, and upon 
the same ground, modem society began. 

We have no means of explaining or clearly contemplating this 
first labour; the original sources, the oripnal creation, ispr<^ 
foundly concealed, and does not manifest itself outwardly until 
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later, when it has already made considerable progress. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to foresee it; and it is important 
tliat you should know, at once, what was fermenting and 
being formed beneath this general dissolution of the two 
elements of modern society; 1 will endeavour to give you on 
idea of this in few words. 


The first fact of which we catch a glimpse at this period, is 
a certain tendency to the development of royalty. Persona 
have often praised barbarian at the expense of modern royalty, 
wrongfully, as I think: in the fourth and in tiie seven 
teenth centuries this word expresses two institutions, two 
powers which are profoundly different from each other. There 
were, indeed, among the barbarians, some germs of heredi- 
tary royalty, some traces of a religious character inherent in 
certain families descended from the first chiefs of the nations 
from heroes become gods. There can, however, be no doubt 
but that choice, election, was the principal source of royaltv 

and that the character of warlike chiefs predominates in the 
barbarous kings. 

When they were transplanted to the Roman territory, their 
situation changed. They found there a place which was 
empty, namely, tliat of the emperors. Power, titles, and a 
machine of government with which the barbarians were 
acquainted, and of which they admired the splendour and soon 
appreciated the efficacy, were there; they were, of course, 
strongly tempted to appropriate these advantages. Such 
indeed, was the aim of all their efforts. This fact appears 
everywhere: Clovis, Childebert, Gontran, Chilperic, Clofair^ 
laboured incessantly to assume the names and to exercise the 

Empire; they wished to distribute their dukes 
tut emperors had distributed their con- 

presidents; they tried to re- 
^tabhsh iffi that system of taxes, enlistment, and administra- 
tion which had fallen into ruin. In a wnM Ko k ■ 

itself^Ilid"^^^ endeavoured to develop 

mylu^ fiU, in some measure, the enormous frame of imperil 
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rovalty will by and bye gather a portion of that imperial 
inheritance, the whole of which it desired to appropriate at 
the first; immediately after the invasion, it became less war' 
like, more religious, and more politic than it had hitherto been, 
that is to say, it assumed more of the chai*acter of the imperial 
royalty. Here, if I mistake not, is the first great fact of that 
labour which was about to give birth to the new society; that 
fact is not clearly manifest as yet, but glimpses of it are 

easily to be caught. . . , 

The second great fact is the biith of the terntonal aris- 
tocracy. Property, for a long time after the settlement o 
the barbarians, seemed uncertain, fluctuating and contused, 
passing from one hand to another with surprising rapicuty. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that it prepared to become fixed in 
the same hands, and to regulate itself. The tendency o 
fees is to become hereditary; and, in spite of the ob- 
stacles which oppose it, the principle of inheritance pre- 
vails therein more and more. At the same time there 
arose between the possessors of the fees that hierarchicaJ 
organization which afterwards became the feudal system. 
We must not transport into the sixth and seventh centimes 
tlie feudalism of the thirteenth; nothing like it then ex- 
isted; the disorder of property and personal relations was 
infinitely greater than under the feudal system; never- 
theless all things concurred, on the one hand, to render pr • 
perty fixed; on the other, to constitute the society ot tlie 
proprietors according to a certain hierarchy. As we have 
seen royalty' dawning from the end of tlie sixth century, so, 
likewise, tve may discover, from that period, the dawn ot 


feudalism. , . , . . 

Fiimlly, a third fact also developed itself at tlus epocn. 

I have en‘»a"ed your attention with the state of the church: 
you have^ecn what power it had, and how it wnfl, so to 
speak, the sole living remnant of Roman society. ^ \\ hen ttie 
barbarians were established, let us see in what situation t^l.e 
church found itself, or, at least, what that situation soon be- 
came. The bishops were, as you know, the natural chiefs of 

the towns; they governed the people in *“**^7^^ 

;ity, they reoriented them in the presence of the 

they were their magistrates within, 

without. The clergy were therefore deeply rooted in the 
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municipal system that is to say, in all that mnainod of 
Koraan society. And they very soon struck root in other 
directions; the bishops became the counsellors of the barbarous 
mgs; they couuselled them upon the conduct which tlicy 
ought to observe towards the van.iuished people, upon tl.e 
course they ought to take in order' to bccome^he heirs ,f 
the Roman emperors. They l,a.l far more experiencrand 
from r 'he barliarians, wl.o^ came fresh 

i^oeiety was in its fi It " n *'>■= 
connected with all its part*; wn^ ^ ^ ^^urch was already 
sod powerful; a su e sf^ 1,^ 6“°'^ >■«?'“« 

dominion; as happened “““ “ fi-'st to attain 

Such were tlie three "reat fact. oK.„ 
by which the new soehl nrde. ^ "''f *>“* visible— 
the sixth and the hen-inning of "t'tie”s""'^^ il**^'*’ “* ^tid of 

beUeve, impossible tS mistake timm b^t n ^ 

we must remember that neilher oTthem^^ [^cognising them, 

position and the form which it Avn ! ^ ^ 

were still mixed and confused to 

must have been impossible for '* 

d|scer»ed any of the cl.aracteris L ^of *“ 

already had occasion to say and ?„ ^ ^ ''•''' e 

bad opportunities of beconiinTto, y°“ •‘»'e 

no modern system, no pretenfio^ to"'""^’ 
discovered grounds for ts lenP L " ‘’■'h ••“s not 

our society. Royalty reglrdf beginnings of 

Roman empire. The feudal aristo^roo ‘I'e 

■me. It possessed the entire countrv ^ ‘bat, at that 

‘owns affirm that they succeeded n""? 

Roman municipalities^ the clerL that ti® '''® 

o g oiergy, that they then shared 
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all power. This singular epoch has lent itself to all the re* 
quiremcats of party spirit, to all the hypotheses of science; it 
has furnished arguments and arms to nations, to kings, to 
grandees, to priests, to liberty as well as to aristocracy, to 
aristocracy as well as to royalty. 

The fact is, it carried all things in its bosom, theocracy, 
monarchy, oligarchy, republics, mixed constitutions; and all 
things in a state of confusion which has allowed each to see 
all that it chose to see therein. The obscure and irregular 
fermentation of the wrecks of former society, German as well 
as Roman, and the first labours of their transformation into 
elements of the new society, constituted the true condition of 
Gaul during the sixth and seventh centuries, and this is the 
only character we can assign to ’U 
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Ohject of ihe lecture — False idea of the Salic law — History of the forma* 
tiou of this law — Two hypotbeses upon this matter — Eighteen manu- 
Bcripts — Two texts of the Salio Jaw — M. Wiarda’a work upon the 
history and exposition of the Salic law — Prefaces attached to the mauu* 
scripts — Value of national traditions concerning the origin and com- 
pilation of the Salic law — Concerning its tendencies — It is essentially a 
penal code — 1st. Of the enumeration and definition of ofiences in the 
Salic law; 2nd. Of penalties; 8rd. Of criminal procedure — Transitory 
character of this legislation. 


W E are to occupy ourselves now with the barbarian laws, and 
especially with the Salic law, upon which I must give certain 
minute details, indispensable to a knowledge of the true cha- 
racter of this law, and of the social state which is indicated 
thereby. People have been deeply, and for a long while, 
deceived upon this point. A greatly exaggerated importance 
lias been attributed to the Salic law. You are acquainted 
"r T>, reason of this error; you krow that at the accession 
ol 1 hihppe-le-Long, and during the struggle of Philippe-de- 
V alois and Edward III. for the crown of France, the Salic 
law was invoked in order to prevent the succession of women 
and that, from that time, it hae been celebrated by a crowd of 
writers, as the first source of our public law, as a law 
always m vigour, as the fundamental law of monarchy 
Those who have been the most free from this illusion, as for 
example, Montesquieu, have yet experienced, to some deeree. 
its influence, and have spoken of the Salic law with a resne^ 
which It IS assuredly difficult to feel towards it when we atS- 

O Q 2 
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bate to it only tlie place that it )*eally liolds in our lii.<tory. 
AVe might be tempted to believe tliat the majority of the 
•writers who have spoken of this law had studied neither its 
history nor its scope; that they were equally ignorant of its 
source and of its character. These are the two questions which 
we have now to solve: we must learn, on the one hand, in 
what manner the Salic law was compiled, when, where, by 
whom, and for whom; on the other, what the object and plan 
of its dispositions were. 

As regards its history, I pray you to recal that whicli I 
have already told you touching the double origin and the in- 
coherence of the barbarous laws; they were, at once, anterior 
and posterior to the invasion; at once, German, and Gernmno-^ 
Roman: they belonged to two different conditions of society. 
This character has influenced all the controversies of which 
the Salic law has been the object; it has given rise to two 
hypotheses: according to one, this law was compiled in Ger- 
many, upon the right bank of the Rhine, long before the 
conquest, and in the language of the Franks; everything in its 
provisions which is not suitable to that period, and to ancient 
German society, according to this hypothesis, was introduced 
aftenvards, in the successive re\*isions which occurred after 
the invasion. According to the other hypotliesis, the Salic 
law was, on the contrary, compiled after the conquest, upon 
the left bank of the Rhine, in Belgium or in Gaul, perhaps in 
the seventh century, and in Latin. 

Nothing is more natural than the conflict of these hypo- 
theses; they necessarily arose from the Salic law itself. A 
peculiar circumstance tended to provoke them. 

Jn the mann.-scripts which remain to us, there are two texts 
of this law: the one unraixedly Latin; the other Latin also, 
but mixed with a great number of German words, of glosses, 
and of expositions, in the ancient Frankish tongue, interca- 
lated in the course of the articles. It contains two hundred 
and fifty-three intercalations of this kind. The second text 
was published at Basil, in 1557, by the juris-consult, John 
Herold, from a manuscript in the Abbey of Fulda. Tlie 
purely Latin text was published, for the first time, in Paris, 
witliout date, or the name of the editor; and, for the second 
time, by Jolin Dutillet, also in Paiis, in 1573. Both texts 
have since gone through many editions. 
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Of these two texts tliere exist eifrlitecn manuscripts* — 
namely, fifteen of (he unmixedlj Latin text, and three of 
that in which Germanic woi ds appear. Of these manuscripts, 
fifteen have been fount! upon the left bank of the Khinc, in 
France, and only three in Germany. You might be inclined 
to sup[)Ose that the three manuscripts found in Germany, arc 
those which contain the German glosses: but such Is not the 
case; of the three manuscripts with the comments, two only 
come from Germany, the third was found in Paris; of the fifteen 
others, fourteen were found in France, and one in Germany, 

The fifteen manuscripts of the unmixetlly Latin texts are 
pretty nearly alike. There are, indeed, some various reading.s 
in tlie prefaces, the epilogues, and in the arrangement or the 
compilation of the articles, but these are of little importance. 
Tile three manuscripts containing the German comments difier 
much more widely; they differ in the number of titles and 
articles, in their arrangement, even in their contents, and still 
more in their style. Of these manuscripts, two are written 
in the most barbarous Latin. 

Here, then, are two texts of the Salic law which support 
the two solutions of the problem; the one appears rather of a 
Roman origin, the other more entirely Germanic. Thus the 
question assumes this form: of the two texts, which is the 
most ancient ? — to which of them should priority be attri- 
buted ? 

The common opinion, especially in Germany, attributes 

the highest antiquity to the text which bears the German 

gloss. There are, indeed, some arguments which seem, at 

first sight, to support this view. The three manuscripts of 

this text bear the words, Lex Salica antiqna^ andt^uissimay 

vetustior ; whilst, in those of the unmixedly Latin text, we 

commonly read: Lex Salica recentiory emeiidatay reformata. 

If we referred the question to these epigraphs, it would be 
resolved. 

^ Another circumstance seems to lend us to the same solution, 
beverni manuscripts contain a kind of preface, in which the 
history of tho Salic law is related. The following is the 
most comprehensive. You will immediately see what conse 

If I do Hot err, >1. Pcri 2 lins recently discovored two othets ; but nothioL 
baa aa yei lecii fulilisbcd coneernin^ thpiu* ^ 
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quences are lo be deduced from it concerning tlie antiquity of 
the law: 

“ Tlie nation of the Franks, illustrious, founded by God, 
mighty in arms, firm in treaties of peace, profound in council, 
noble and healthy in body, of a singular fairness and beauty, 
bold, active, and fierce in figlit; lately converted to the 
catholic faith, free from heresy; while it was yet under a 
barbarous l)elief seeking the key of knowledge by the in- 
spiration of God, desiring justice, and observing piety accord- 
ing to the nature of its qualities: the Salic law was dictated 
by tlie cliiefs of their nation, who, at that time, commanded 
therein. 

“ Four men were chosen of many — namely, "Wisogast, 
Bodogast, Salogast, and Windogast,' in tlic places called Sala- 
gheve, Bodogheve, Windogheve. These men met in three 
mals,^ discussed with care all judicial processes, treated of 
each in particular, and decreed their judgment in the follow- 
ing manner. Afterwards, when, with the help of God, 
Choldwig the long-haired, the beautiful, the illustrious king 
of the Franks, had received the first catholic baptism, every- 
thing in this covenant tliat was considered unfitting was 
amended with perspicuity by the illustrious kings, Choldwig, 
Cliildeberg, and Chlotaire; and in this manner was the fol- 
lowing decree produced: 

“ ‘ Honour to Christ who loves the Franks! May he pre- 
serve their kingdom, and fill their chiefs with the light of lus 
grace! May he protect their army; may he give them signs 
which shall bear witness to their faith, awarding unto them 
joys of peace and an entire felicity! May the Lord Jwus 
Christ direct in the ways of piety those who govern! For 
this is the nation which, small in number but valorous and 
powerful, shook from its head the hard yoke of the Romans, 
and wiiich, after having recognised the sacredness of baptism, 
sumptuously adorned with gold and precious stones the bodies 
of the holy martyrs whom the Romans had burnt with fire, 
massacred, mutilated with the sword, or delivered to be tom 
to pieces by wild beasts. 


i Gnat means pupst; gheve or gav, canton, dislnct; salogast 
inhabiting tht canton of Sale ; bodogast, the guest of the canton of Uode. ac«. 
» Mallutn, an assembly of free men. 
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« QfjKCvTifoiy (he iffcvjttorb of luu^s oud thtir ofder* 

« Moses was the first of all those who exjjouiiJecl, hi sacred 
letters, the divine laws to the Hebrew nation. King l^ho- 
roneus was the first to establish laws and ju<lgineiits among 
the Greeks ; Mercury Trismegistus gave the first laws to 
the Egyptians; Solon gave the first laws to the Athenians; 
Lycuigus established the first laws among llic Lacedemonians, 
by the authority of Apollo; Nunia Pompilius, who succeeded 
to Uomulus, gave the first laws to the Poimuis. Allcrwnrds, 
because the factious people would not tolerate its magis- 
trates, it created decemvirs to write laws, and these placed 
upon twelve tables the laws of Solon, translated into Latin. 
Tiiey were: Ap[)ius Claudius Sabinus, T. L. Genutius, P. Ses- 
tius Vaticaiius, T. Veturius Cicurinus, C. Julius Tullius, 
A. Manilius, P. Sulpicius Camerinus, Sp. Postumius Alhii>, 
P. Horatius Pulvillus, T. Romiliiis Vaticanns. 'i'hcsc <!«- 
cemvirs were nominated to write the laws, 'ilio Ci>nMil 
Ponipey was the first to desire that the laivs should be 
written in books; but he did not prosecute Ids desire fV( in 
the dread of calumniators. Cajsar afterwards began this 
work, but he was killed before he coinjilcled it. Liitle 
by little tlie ancient laws fell into disuse through age and 
neglect; but although they were no longer used, it was never- 
tlieless necessary that they should be known. The new 
laws began to count from Constantine and his successors; 
they were mixed and without order. Afterwards, the august 
Theodosius II., in imitation of the Codes of Gregory and of 
Herraogenes, caused the constitutions given out since Con- 
stantine to be collected and arranged under the name of each 
emperor; and this is called, after liiinself, tlie Thcodosian 
Code. Afterwaids, each nation selected, according to its 
customs, the laws which were suited to it; for a long custom 
passes for a law: law is a written constitution; custom is 
usage founded upon antiquity, or unwritten law ; for the 
word law is derived from the word legcre (lex a lcgeudo\ 
because it is written; custom is a long habit founded solely 
upon manners; habit is a certain right which is established 
by manners, and which is regarded as law; law is all that 
wliich has already been established by reason, which is agree- 
able to good discipline and profitable to salvation; but wq 
call that habit which is in ummon use. 
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Theodoric, king of the Franks, when lie was at Chalons, 
selected the wise men of his kingdom, and those who were 
learned in ancient laws, and dictating to tlieni himself, he 
commanded them to write the laws of the Franks, of the 
Allemanni, of the Boii, and of all the nations which were 
under his power, according to the customs of each. He added 
what was necessary thereto, and took away what was impro* 
per, and amended, according to the laws of the Christians, 
that wliich was according to the ancient pagan customs. And 
of that which king Theodoric was unable to change, on 
account of the great antiquity of the pagan customs, king 
Childtdiert began the correction, which was finished by king 
Chlotaire, The glorious king Dagobert renewed all these 
things by means of the illustrious men, Claudius, Chadoin, 
Doniagne, and Agilof; he caused to be transcribed, with 
ameliorations, the ancient laws, and gave them written to 
eacli nation. Laws are made in order that Ituman wickedness 
should be restrained by fear, that innocence should be shielded 
from all danger in the midst of the wicked, that the wicked 
should dread punishment, and that they should curb their 
lust for mischief. 

“ This has been decreed by the king, tlie chiefs, and all the 
Christian people who dwell in the country of the Merovin- 
gians. 

• **•*#* 

“ In the name of Christ: — 

“Here commences the compact of the Salic law. 

“ Those who have written the Salic law are Wisogast, 
Aregast, Salogast, Windogast, in Bodhara, Saleham, and 
Widham. . . 

From this preface, from the words andqita, veti/stiorf in- 
serted in a text, and from some other analogous indications, it 
has been concluded — 1st. That the Salic law was written 
iicforc tho invasion, beyond the Rhine, and in the language of 
the Franks. 2nd. That the manuscript mixed with German 
words was the most ancient, and that it contained the remains 
of the primitive text. 

The most learned work in which this controversy has been 
recapitulated is that of M. Wiarda, entitled, “ Ilistoire el 
explication de la loi Salique,*' and published at Bremen in 
1808. I will not carry you through the labyrinth of discus 
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Bions which he engages in upon the dilFercnt questions which 
his work embraces; but merely point out his principal results. 
They are generally supported by sufficient proofs, and the 
criticism upon tliein is very careful. 

According to M. "Wiarda, the text mixed with German 
words — in the copies, at least, which we possess of it — is not 
more ancient than the other; one miglit be tempted, indeed, 
to believe it more modern. Two articles especially seem to 
indicate that this is the case: — 1 st. Title 6!, entitled f)e Chre~ 
necruda^ which treats of the cession of property, is found alike 
in both texts; but the purely Latin text gives it as a rule 
in vigour, while the text with the German gloss adds: “ In 
jircsent times this no longer applies.” 2nd. Under title 58, 
§ 1st, the text with the gloss runs thus: “According to the 
ancient law, whoever disinterred or stripped a dead and 
buried body, was banished,” &c. This law, described here as 
ancient, exists in the unraixedly Latin text without any 
observation 

It is impossible to deny that these two passages of the text 
with the gloss seem to indicate posterior date. 

From this comparison of the texts, M. Wiarda passes to an 
examination of the preface, and easily discovers improbabili- 
ties and contradictions therein. Many manuscripts have no 
preface; in those which have, they vary much. Even that 
which I have just read to you is composed of incoherent 
parts; the second part, from the words, the inventors of laxeSy 
&c. 8ic., is copied textually in the treatise Of Etyinologies axxd 
OriginSy by Isidore of Seville, a writer of the seventh century; 
the third, from these words: Theodoricy king of the FrankSy 
is also found at the head of a manuscript of the law of the 
Bavarians. The names of the first compilers of the law of the 
Salinn Franks are not the same in the preface and in the body 
of the law itself. From these, and many other circumstances, 
Wiarda concludes that the prefaces are merely additions 
written at the head of the text, by the copyists, who collected, 
eacli in his own fashion, the popular reports, and that there- 
fore no authority is to be attributed to them. 

Moreover, none of the ancient documents, none of the first 


» Tbft* 19 to say. concerning green herbage, from ancient German wordt 
rhioh answer to the modern words ^riin, green sM kmiit, herb or plant 
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chroniclers who have minutely related tlie history of the 
Franks, neither Gregory of Tours, nor Fredeguire, for in- 
stance, speak of any compilation of their laws. We must 
come down to the eighth century in order to find a passage in 
which such compilation is mentioned, and then it is in one of 
the most confused and most fabulous chronicles of the time, 
the Gesta Francorum^ that we read: 

“After a battle with the emperor Valentinian, in which 
their chief, Priam, fell, the Franks left Sicambria, and came 
to establish themselves in the regions of Germany, at the 
extremity of the river Rhine .... There they elected king 
Pharainond, son of Marcomir, and, elevating him upon their 
shields, they proclaimed him the long-haired king; and then 
they began to adopt a law which their ancient gentile 
councillors, Wisogast, Windogast, Aregast, and Salogast, 
wrote in the German villages of Bodecheim, Salecheim, and 
Windecheiin.” {Gesta Franc. G. Z.) 

It is upon tliis paragraph that all the prefaces, inscriptions, 
or narratives, placed at the head of manuscripts, are founded; 
they have no other warrant, and merit no more faith. 

Alter having thus discarded the indirect documents ad- 
vanced in support of the high antiquity and of the purely 
German origin of this law, IVI. Wiarda comes directly to^ the 
question, and conceives, 1st, That the Salic law was written 
for the first time upon the left bank of tlie Rhine, in Belgium, 
upon the territory situated between the forest of Ardennes, 
the Meuse, the Lys, and the Scheldt; a country which, for a 
long time, was occupied by the Salian tranks, wliom espe- 
cially this law governed, and from whom it received its name; 
2nd, that, in none of the texts actually existing does this 
law appear to go further back than the seventh century; 
brd, that it has never been written except in Latin. This 
is acknowledged with regard to all other barbarous laws, 
tlie Ripuarian, Bavarian, and Allemannic laws; and nothing 
indicates that the Salic law was an exception. Moreover, 
the Germanic dialects were not written before the reign of 
Charlemagne ; and Otfried of Weissemburg, the translator 
of the Gospel, calls the Frankish tongue, even in the ninth 
century, Vimjnam indiseijiliunhUem. 

Snell me the general results of the learned labour of AL 
\\ jurdtt; {ind, upon the whole, I believe that they are legiti- 
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mate. H'* places too little importance upon a kind ji 

proof, \vliie\i is, in my opinion, more forcible tlian the greater 
portion of those which he has so ingeniously examined — I 
mean, the contents themselves of the Salic law, and the facts 
wljich are clearly deducible therefrom. It seems evident to 
me, from the dispositions, the ideas, and the tone of tlieir 
law, that it belongs to a period at which the Franks had foi 
a long time existed amidst a Roman population. It constantly 
makes mention of the Romans; and not as of inhabitants 
scattered thinly here and there over the territory, but as of a 
population numerous, industrious, agricultural, and already 
reduced, in great part at least, to the condition of labourers. 
We also perceive from this law, that Christianity was not of 
recent date among the Franks, but that it already held an 
important place in society and men’s minds. Churches, 
bishops, deacons, clerks, are often treated of; and wc may 
recognise, in more than one article, the influence of religion 
upon moral notions, and the change which it had already 
wrouglit upon barbarous manners. In short, the intrinsic 
proof, derivable from the law itself, appears to me conclusive 
in favour of the hypothesis maintained by M. Wiarda. 

I believe, however, that the traditions which, through so 
many contradictions and fables, appear in the prefaces and 
epilogues annexed to the law, have more importance, and 
merit more consideration, than he gives them. They indi- 
cate that, from the eighth century, it was a general belief, 
a popular tradition, that the customs of the Salian Franks 
were anciently collected — they were Christians before, in a 
territory more German than that which they now occupied. 
However little their autlienticity, and however defective the 
documents where these traditions are preserved may be, 
they at least prove that the traditions existed. We are not 
obliged to believe that the Salic law, such as we have it, is of 
a very remote date, nor that it was compiled as recounted, nor 
even that it was ever written in the German language; but 
that it was connected with customs collected and transmitted 
from generation to generation, when the Franks lived about 
the mouth of the Rhine, and modified, extended, explained, 
reduced into law, at various times, from that epoch down 
to the end of the eighth century— this, I think, is the reason- 
able result to which this discussion should lead. 
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Allow me, before quitting the work of IM. "Wiarda, to call 
your attention to two ideas whicli are developed there, and 
which contain, in my opinion, a large portion of truth. The 
Salic law, according to him, is, properly speaking, no law at 
all, no code; it was not compiled and published by a legal, 
official authonty, whether that of a king, or of an assembly Of 
the people or great men. He has been disposed to see in it a 
mere enumeration of customs and judicial decisions — a collec- 
tion made by some learned man, some barbarian priest — a col- 
lection analogous to the Mirror of the Saxons^ to the Mirror 
of the Swabiansy and many other ancient monuments of the 
Germanic legislation, wliich have evidently only this character. 
M. Wiarda founds the conjecture upon the example of many 
other nations at the same degree of civilization, and upon a 
number of ingenious arguments. One has escaped him — 
perhaps, the most conclusive; this is a text of the Salic law 
itself. There we read: — 

“ If any one strips a dead person before he is placed in tlie 
earth, let him be condemned to pay ISOOdeniers, which make 
45 sous; and, according to another decision, {in aliasententia,) 
2500 deniers, which make 62 sous and a-half.”* 

This is evidently not a legislative text, for it contains tw'o 
different penalties for the same crime; and the words, accord- 
ing to another decision^ are exactly those wliich would be found 
in tlie language of jurisprudence, in a collection of decrees. 

M. Wiarda thinks, moreover, and this will confirm the pre- 
ceding opinion, that the Salic law does not contain all the 
legislation, all the law of the Salian Franks. We find, in 
fact, in the monuments of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries, a certain number of cases which are called rules 
secundum legem salicam, and of which the text of that law 
makes no mention. Certain forms of marriage, certain rules 
of affiancing, are expressly called securdnm legem salicam^ 
which do not figure tliere at all. From whence one might 
conclude that a large number of the customs of the Salian 
Franks had never been written, and form no part of the text 
which we possess. 

Here are a great many details, and I have suppressed many 
more; I have given only the result of tlie controversies oi 


• Pact. Lej eJ. IU‘i'ol'1, tit. ,ir Ksi)')liRtioij|bu«, $ 1. 
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whi<*ii ihe history of the Salie law ahmo lias h»*en the object. 
It is from not leaving given |)roj)er attention to it, from not 
havinir scrutinized with care the origins and vicissitudes of 
this law, that such strange mistakes have been fallen into as 
to its character. Let us now enter into the examination of 
tlie legislation itself, and endeavour to bring to bear upon it 
a rather close criticism, for liere also people have strangely 
fallen into vagueness and declamation. 

The two texts are of unequal extent : the text, mixed 
with Germanic words, contains 80 titles and 420 articles or 
paragraphs; the pun-ly Latin text has but 70, 71, 72 titles, 
according to tlie different manuscripts, and 406, 407, or 408 
articles. One manuscript, that of Wolfenbuttcl, a very con- 
fused one in its arrangements, contains even a greater number. 

At the first aspect it is impossible not to be struck with 

the apparent utter cliaosof the law. It treats of all things of 

political law, of ei\ il law, of criminal law, of civil procedure, o( 
criminal procedure, of rural jurisdiction, all mixed up together 
witliout any distinction or classification. If we were to write 
out, each on a separate piece of paper, the various anieles of 
our various codes, and after liaving thrown them together 
into an urn, draw them out as each presented itself, the 'order, 
or rather disorder, in which chance would throw them, would 
differ very little from their arrangement in the Salic law. 

When we examine this law more closely, we perceive that 
it is essentially a penal regulation, that in it tlie criminal law 
occupies the first, and, indeed, almost tlie whole place. The 
Hitical law makes its appearance quite incidentally and in- 
directly, and in reference only to institutions, to facts which 
are regarded as established, and with the foundation or even 
declaration of which the law looks upon itself as having 
nothing to do; as to the civil law, it contains some enactments 
of a more precise and distinct nature, to the preparation ot 
which much attention seems to have been paid. The same is 
the case with regard to civil procedure. As to criminal pro- 
cedure, the Snlr law appears to consider almost every point 
established and undei^tood; all that it does under this head, 
IS to supply a few obvious deficiencies, and to lay down in 
certain cases the duties of judges, of witnesses, &c. Pains and 
penalties are here entirely dominant; the great aim is to 
repress crime, and to inflict punishment. It is a penal cod 
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It roiitains three hundred and forty-three penal articles, and 
hut sixty -live upon all other subjects. 

Such, indeed, is the character of all legislations in their 
infancy; it is by penal laws that nations make the first visible 
steps — the first written steps, if I may use the expression — 
out of barbarism. They have no idea of writing the political 
law; the powers which govern them, and the forms in wliich 
those powers are exercised, are clear, certain, understood 
facts; it is not in this period of their existence that nations 
iliscuss constitutions. The civil law exists in like manner as 
a fact; the mutual relations between men, (heir covenants 
and agreements, are left to tlie rules of natural equity, are 
conducted according to certain fixed principles, certain gene- 
rally admitted forms. The legal settlement of this portion of 
law does not take place until after a mucli fuller development 
of the social state. Whether under a religious form, or under 
one purely secular, the penal law is the first that makes its 
a[)pearance in the legislative career of nations; their first 
effort towards the perfecting of civil life consists in raising 
barriers against, in proclaiming, beforehand, punishments for 
excesses of individual liberty. The Salic law belongs to this 
period of the history of our society. 

In order to acquire a true knowledge of tliis law. apart 
from the vague assertions and discussions of which it has 
been made tlie object, let us endeavour to consider it — first, 
in the enumeration and definition of crimes; secondly, in its 
ai)plication of punishments; thirdly, in itscriminal procedure. 
These are the three essential elements of all penal legislation. 

I. The crimes taken cognisance of in the Salic law are 
almost all of them classed under two hcails : robbery, and 
violence against the person. Of three hundred and forty- 
tliree articles in the penal law, one hundred and fifty have 
reference to cases of robbery, and of these seventy-four 
relate to and assign punishments for the stealing of animals — 
twenty, namely, to pig stealing; sixteen to horse stealing; 
thirteen to the stealing of bulls, cows, oxen; seven to 
sheep and goat stealing; four to dog stealing; seveu to bird 
stealing; and seven to bee stealing. Under thwe heads the 
laws enter into tlie most minute details; the crime and the 
punishment vary according to the age and sex of the thief, 
the number of animals stolen, the place and time oi the rob- 
bery, &c. 
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Cases of violence against the person iurnish iimlter l«>r 
1 13 articles, of which 30 relate to mutilation in every possible 
variety, 24 to violence against women, &c. 

I need proceed no further in this enumeration of crimes. 
They exhibit to us in a clear light two marked characteristics 
of the law: 1st, it belongs to a society in a very low and 
inartificial state. Open the criminal codes of another period, 
you find a far greater variety in the classes of crimes, while 
in each class the specification of cases is intinitely less detailed; 
we recognise at once more various facts and more general 
ideas. The crimes set forth here are, for the most part, such 
only as may be anticipated in a condition of things under 
which mankind becomes more united, however simple their 
relations may be, however monotonous their life. 2nd. It is 
also evidently a very coarse and brutal society, in which the 
confusion of individual wills and forces is carried to an ex- 
tremity, where there is no kind of public power to prevent their 
excesses, where the safety of persons and properties is every 
instant in peril. This absence of all generalization, of all 
attempt to give a simple and common character to crimes, 
attests at once the want of intellectual development, and the 
precipitation of the legislator. It combines nothing; it is 
under the influence of a pressing necessity; it takes, so to 
speak, every action, every ciiae of robbery, of violence in the 
very fact, in order to immediately inflict a penalty upon them. 
Kude itself, it had to do with rude men, and had no idea but 
of adding a new article of law whenever a new crime was 
committed, however trifling its difference from those it had 
already contemplated. 

II. From the crimes let us pass to the punishments, and 
let us see what was the character of the Salic law in ^\us 
respect. 

At the first glance, we shall be struck with its mildness. 
This legislation, which as to crimes reveals such violent 
and brutal manners, contains no cruel punishments, and 
not only is it not cruel, but it seems to bear a singular 
resp^t towards the person and liberty of men: of free men, 
that is to say; for whenever slaves or even labourers are in 
question, cruelty reappears— the law abounds in tortures and 
in corporeal punishments for them; but f< r free men, Franks 
and even Romans, it is extremely moderate. There oie but 
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few ca?es of the puni.>hmt'nt of death, and from this criminals 
could always redeem themselves; no corporeal punishments, 
no imprisonments. The only punishment put forth in 
writing in the Salic law, is composition, icehrgeld^ wid- 
rigfld ^ — that is, a certain sum whicli the guilty person was 
obliged to pay to tlie offended person, or to his family. To 
the u'ehrgeM is adiled, in a great number of cases, what the 
German laws cal! tlie fred^ a sum paid to the king or to the 
magistrate, in reparation for the violation of public peace. 
The penal system of the law reduces itself to this. 

Composition is the first step of criminal legislation out of 
the system of personal vengeance. The right concealed under 
this penalty, the right which exists at the foundation of the 
Salic law, and all barbaric law.*?, is the right of each man to 
do justice to Iiimself, to revenge himself by force ; war 
between the offender and the offended. Composition is 
an attempt to substitute a legal system for this war; it is the 
right of the offender, by paying a certain sum, to protect 
himself from the vengeance of the offended; it obliges the 
offended party to renounce the employment of force. 

Be careful, however, not to suppose that it Iiad this effect 
from its origin; the offended party for a long time preserved 
the privilege of choosing between composition and war, of 
refusing the wehrgeJdy and having recourse to vengeance. 
Tlie chronicles and documents of all kinds leave no doubt on 
the subject. I am inclined to think that at the eiglith century 
composition was obligatory, and the refusal to be contented 
therewith was regarded as a violence, not ns a riglit; but 
assuredly, it had not always been so, and composition was at 
first only a rather inefficacious attempt to put an end to tho 
disorderly contest of individual force— a kind of legal ofier 
from the offender to the offended. 

In Germany, and especially in later times, a far higher 
idea has been attached to it. Men of learning and of rare 
minds have been struck, not only with the respect for the 
power and liberty of man which appears in this kind of 
penalty, but with many other cliaracteristics wliicli they think 

• Probibition money, (from ^t^h^ren, tchann^lHirakren^) giArantee. Set 
my E^$ais sur t Histoirt (U ttanct^ p* 107. 

^ From pea^e 
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arc to be recognised in it. I shall arrest your attention but 
upon one: what, from the time that we consider things under 
an elevated and moral point of view, what is the radical 
vice of modern penal legislations? They strike, they punish, 
without troubling themselves to know whether the guilty party 
accepts the penalty or not, whether he acknowledges his wrong, 
whether his will does or does not concur with the will of the 
law; they act only by constraint, justice cares not to appear tc 
him she condemns, under other features than those of Ibvco. 

Composition has, so to speak, an entirely different penal phy- 
siognomy; it supposes, it involves the avowal of WTong by the 
offender; it is, in its way, an act of liberty; he may refuse it, 
and run the risk of the vengeance of the offended; w'hen he 
submits to it, he acknowledges himself guilty, and offers re- 
paration for the crime. The offended party, on his side, in 
accepting the composition, reconciles himself witli the 
offender; he solemnly promises to forget, to abandon ven- 
geance: so that composition as a penalty has characteristics 
much more moral than the punishments of more learned 
legislations; it gives evidence of a profound feeling of mo- 
rality and liberty. 

I here resume, in bringing them to more precise terms, the 
ideas of some modem German writers ; among others, of a young 
man lately dead, to the great sorrow of science, M. Rogge, who 
has set them forth in an Essat/ upon the Judicial System of the 
Germans, published at Halle, in 1820. Among many inge- 
nious views, and some probable explanations of the ancient 
social German state, there is, I think, in this system a uni- 
versal mistake, a great want of understanding man and bar- 
baric society. 

The Murce of the error, if I mistake not, U the very false 
Idea which is frequently formed of the liberty which seemed 
to exist in the earliest age of nations. There can be no doubt 
but that, at this epoch, the liberty of individuals was, in fact 
very great. On the one hand, there existed between men 
inequities but httle varied, and little powerftil; those which 
arose from wealth, from antiquity of race, and from a muh 
titude of complex causes, could not yet have been developed 
OT have pr^uci anything more than very transitory effects. 
On the other hand, there was no longer any, or scarcei? 
apy, public power capable of holding in check or restrainiJ 
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individual wills. Men were firmly governed neither by other 
men nor by society: their liberty was real; each did almost 
what he wished according to his power, at his own risk and 
perils. I say according to his power; this co-existence of 
individual liberties was, in fact, at this epoch a mere contest 
of powers; that is, warfare between individuals and families, 
war incessant, capricious, violent, and barbarous as the men 
who carried it on. 

This was not society; and it was not long before they 
found this out ; efforts were made on all sides to escape from 
such a state, in order to enter upon social order. The evil 
everywhere sought its remedy. Thus it was ordered by this 
mysterious life, this secret power which presides over the 
destinies of the human race. 

Two remedies appeared: 1st, inequality between men 
declared itself; some became rich, others poor; some noble, 
some obscure; some were patrons, others clients; some masters, 
others slaves. 2ndly. Public power developed itself; acollec* 
tive force arose, which, in the name and interest of society, 
proclaimed and executed certmn laws. Thus originated, on 
the one side, aristocracy, and on the other, government — that 
is to say, two methods of restraining individual will, two 
means of subduing many men to a will different from their 
own. 

In their turn the remedies became evils; the anstocracy 
tyrannized, and the public power tyrannized; this oppression 
led to a disorder, different from the first, but profound and 
intolerable. Still, in the heart of social life, by tlie sole effect 
of its continuance, and by the concurrence of numerous influ- 
ences, individuals, the sole real beings, developed, enlightened, 
and perfected themselves; their reason was less contracted, 
their will less irregular; they began to perceive that they 
might live very well in peace without so great an amount w 
inequality or public power— that is to say, that society cou\d 
subsist very well without so dear a sacrifice to liberty. At 
tins time, just as there had been an effort for the creation 
of public power, and for inequality between men, so now 
there commenced an effort which tended to the attoinment 
of a contrary end, towards the reduction of the aristocracy 
and the government; that is to say, society tended towards 
a state which, externally, at least, and judging only from that 
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point of view, resembled what it had been in its earliest ji-rt. 
at the free development of individual wills, in that situation, 
in which each man did what he pleased, and at his own risk 
and peril. 

If 1 have explained myself clearly, you now know wliere the 
gixiat mistake lies of the aumirers of the barbarous state: 
Struck, on the one hand, by tlie slight deveIo{>ment. wlielher 
of public power, or of inequality, and on the other, by the 
extent of individual liberty which tliey met with, tliey thence 
concluded that society, despite the rudeness of its forms, was 
at bottom, in its normal state, under the empire of its legi- 
timate principles, such, in fact, as, after its noblest pio- 
pessions, it evidently tends again to become. They forgot 
but one thing; they not trouble themselves to compsire men 
themselves, in these two terms of social life; they forgot limt 
in the first, coarse, ignorant and violent, governed by passion, 
and always ready to have recourse to force, they were inca- 
pable of living in peace according to reason and justice— that 
18 to say, of living in society, without an external force com- 
pelling them. The progress of society consists, above all, 
in a change m man himself, in his being rendered capable 
of liberty— that is to say, of governing himself according to 
reason. If bberty perished at the beginning of the social 
career, it was because man was incapable, while keeping it 
of advancing in it; his recovering and exercising it more and 
more, is the end and perfection of society, but it was bv 
no means the primitive state, the condition of barbarous 

e.. In the barbarous life, liberty was nothing but the 
empire of force— that is to say, the ruin, or rather the absence, 
of society It is thence that so many men of talent hav^ 

deceued themselves concerning the barbaric legislations and 

panicuUrly concerning that which now occupies us. They 
i.i\e there seen the principal external conditions of libert/ 
and m the midst of these conditions they have placed Vhe 
sentiments, ideas, and men of another age. Tlie^tlieory of 
composition, I have just stated, has no other source: its ineo- 

this kin/of “■ 

woltn to his kind of penalty, u should be rc-arded onlv 

ru.:,g,:‘oK. 

HI. '"'itl^ros.nrd to criminal procedure, the manner of the 
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prosecution and judgment of offences, tlie Salic law is very 
imperfect, and almost silent; it takes the judicial institutions 
as a fact, and speaks neither of tribunals, judges, nor form& 
One meets here and there, as to summoning, the appear*’ 
ance in court, the obligations of witnesses and judges, the 
proof by hot water, &c., a few special dispositions; but in 
order to complete them, to reconstruct the system of institu- 
tions and manners to which they attach themselves, it is 
necessary to carry our investigations far beyond tlie text, and 
even the object of the law. Among the features of informa- 
tion which they contain concerning criminal procedure, I shall 
arrest your attention upon two points only, the distinction ot 
fact and law, and the compurgators or cwjuratores. 

When the offender, upon the citation of the offended party, 
appeared in the mah or assembly of free men, before the 
judges, no matter whom, called upon to decide, counts, rachim- 
burgs, ahrimans, &c., the question submitted to them was, 
what the law commanded as to the alleged fact: people did 
not come before them to discuss the truth or falsehood ot 
the fact; they fulfilled before them the conditions by ^Yhlch 
this first point should be decided; then, according to the 
law under which the parties lived, they were required to 
determine the rate of composition and all the circumstances 


to the reality of the fact itself, it was established 
before the judges, in various ways, by recourse to the judg- 
ment of God, the test of boiling water, single combat. Sc., 
sometimes by the depositions of witne..ses, a^ most Ire- 
quently by tlie oath of the conjuratores. The 
came attended by a certain number of men, his rehuoo^ 
neighbours, or friends— six, eight, nine, twelve, fifty, seventy- 
two, in certain ca.ses even a hundred— who came to "“ske oath 
that he had not done what was imputed to him. I” 
cases, the offended party also had his coiyMrotwcs. There wM 
there neither interrogation, nor discussion of evidence, tmt, 
properly speaking, examination of tlie fact; the 
simply attested, under oath, the truth of the assertion of the 
ofiended party, or the denial of the ofiender. This, as regw^ 
the discovery of facts, was the great means and ge"®™* 
of the barbarous laws: the conjuratores 
frequenUy in the law of the Salian Franks, than m the other 
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barbarous laws — in that of the Ripuarian Franks, for instance; 
yet there is no doubt that they were everywhere equally in 
use, and the foundation of criminal procedure. 

This system, like that of composition, has been an object 
of great admiration to many learned men; they have seen 
in it two rare merits ; the power of the ties of family, 
friendship, or neiglibourhood, and the confidence placed by 
the law in the veracity of man; “ The Germans,” says Rogge, 
** have never felt the necessity for a regular system of proofs. 
What may appear strange in this assertion vanislies, if one is 
thoroughly impressed, as I am, with a full faith in the nobility 
of character, and, above all, the unbounded veracity of our 
ancestors.”* 

It would be amusing to pass from this sentence to Gregory 
of Tours, the poem of the Niebeluogen, and all the poetical 
or historical monuments of the ancient German manners: 
to the artifice, deceit, and want of faith, shown there at every 
step, sometimes with the most dexterous refinement, and 
sometimes with the coarsest audacity. Can you believe that 
the Germans were any different when before their tribunals 
than in common life, and that the registers of their law-suits, 
if such things as registers then existed, should give the lie to 
their history? 

I do not attach any special reproach to them for these 
vices; they are the vices of all barbarous nations, in ail 
epochs, and under every zone ; American traditions bear 
witness to it, as well as those of Europe, and the Iliad as 
well as the Niebelungen. I am far, too, from denying that 
natural^ morality in man, which abandons him in no age 
or condition of society, and mixes itself with the most brutal 
empire of ignorance or passion. But you will readily com- 
prehend, what, in the midst of such manners, the oaths of the 
eonjuratores must very frequently have been. 

With regard to the spirit of tribe or family, it is true, it 
WM powerful among the Germans; of this, among many 
other proofs, the eonjuratores give one; hut it had not all the 
causes, nor did it produce all the moral consequences which 
are attributed to it: a man accused was a man attacked* his 
neighbours foUowed and surrounded him before the tribunal 

» Ueber das gericblwesea 4ei Nnnaueu, Preface, p. 9 
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as at a combat. Tt was between families that the state of 
warfare subsisted in the heart of barbarism: can we be sur- 
l)ri^ed that thej should gi’oup and put tliemselves in move- 
nient wlien, under such a form, war menaced them? 

Ihe true origin of the conjuratores wus, that all other 
means of establishing facts were almost impracticable. Think 
what such an inquiry exacts, what a degree of intellectual 
development and public pow’er are necessary in order to con- 
fiont the various kinds of proofs, to collect and contest 
the evidence, to bring the witnesses before the judges, and 
to obtain truth flora them in the presence of the accusers 
and the accused. Nothing of this was possible in the society 
governed by the Salic law; and it was neither from choice 
nor moral combination that they then had recourse to the 
judgment of God and the oatli of relations, but because they 
could neither do, nor apprehend anything better. 

Such are the principal points of this law which seemed to 
me to merit your attention. I say nothing of the fragments 
of political law, civil law, or civil procedure, whicli are 
found dispersed through it, nor even of that famous article 
which orders that Salic land shall not fall to women; and 
that tlie inheritance shall devolve exclusively on the males.” 
No person is now ignorant of its true meaning. Some dis 
positions, relative to the forms by which a man may separate 
himself from his family,' the getting free (»f all obligation of 
relationship, and entering upon an entire intlependence, are 
very curious, and give a great insight info social life; but 
they hold an unimportant place in the law, and do not de- 
termine its end. I repeat, that it is essentially a penal code, 
and you now comprehend it under this view. Considering it 
in its whole, it is impossible not to recognise in it a complex, 
uncertain, and transitory legislation. One feels at every 
moment the pn^snge from one country into another, from one 
social state ii»io another social state, from one religion into 
another religion, and from one language into another language; 
almost every metamorphosis which can take place in the life 
of a nation is stamped upon it. Its existence also was pre- 
carious and brief; from the tenth century, perhaps, it wa« 
replaced by a multitude of local customs, to which, of e 


» Til. Uii. S 1-^ 
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surety, it had contiibuted a great deal, but whicli were 
likewise drawn from other sources, in the Roman law, the 
canon law, and the necessities of circumstances; and when, 
in the fourteenth century, they invoked the Salic law, in 
order to legulate the succession to the crown, it had certainly 
been a long time since it had been spoken of, except in re- 
membrance, and upon some great occasion. 

Three other barbarian laws ruled over the nations esta- 
blished in Gaul, those of the Ripuarians, the Burgundians, 
and the Visigoths; these will form the subject of otu: next 
lecture. 
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TENTH LECTURE. 


Object of the lecmrt— ts the traositorj character of the Salto law 
foand in the laws of the Ripoarians, the Burgundians, and the Vim* 
goths? — 1st, The law of the Bipuarians— The Ripuarian fYanhe— 
History of the compilation of their law — Its contenis—Difference he* 
tween it and the SaUc law— 2nd, The law of the Burgundians— History 
of its compilation — Its contents — Its distinctiTe character— 6rd, The 
law of the Visigoths— It concerns the history of Spain more than that 
of France — Its general character— Effect of Roman ciriliiation upon 
tbe barbarians* 


In our last lecture, the character which, on summing up^ 
appeared to us dominant and fundamental in the SaUc la^ 
was that of being a transitory legislation, doubtless essentially 
German, yet distinguished by a Roman stamp; which would 
have no future; and which showed, on the one hand, the 
passage from the German into the Roman social state, and 
on the other, the decay and fusion of the two elements for 
the good of a new society, to which they both concurred, and 
which began to appear amidst their wreck. 

This result of the examination of the Salic law will be 
singularly confirmed, if the examination of the other bar- 
barous laws likewise lead us to it; still more, if we find in 
these various laws, different epochs of transition, different 
phases of transformation, which may be imperfectly dis- 
covered in the other; if we recognise, for example, that the 
law of the Ripuarians, the law of the Burgundians, and the 
law of the Visigoths, are in some measure placed in the same 
career as the Salic law, at unequal distances, and leave us, if 
the term be permitted, products more or less advanced in the 
combination of the German and Roman society, and in the 
formation of the new state which was to be the result. 
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It is to this, 1 believe, that the examination of the three 
laws will, in fact, conduct us, that is to say, of all those which, 
•within the limits of Gaul, exercised any true influence. 
The distinction between the Ripuarian Franks and the 
Salian Franks is known to you; these were the two principal 
tribes, or rather the two principal collections of tribes of the 
great confederation of the Franks. The Salian Franks pro- 
bably took their name from the river Yssel, (Ysala,) upon the 
banks of which they were established, after the movement of 
nations which had driven them into Batavia; their name was 
therefore of German origin, and we may suppose that it was 
given them by themselves. The Ripuarian F/anks, on the 
contrary, evidently received theirs from the Romans. They 
inhabited the banks of the Rhine. As the Salian Franks 
advanced towards the south-west, into Belgium and Gaul, 
the Ripuarian Franks spread also towards the west, and 
occupied the territory between the Rhine and the Meuse, to 
the forest of Ardennes. The first became, or well nigh, 
the Franks of Neustria; the last, the Franks of Austrasia. 
These two names, without exactly corresponding to the primi- 
tive distinction, reproduce it faithfully enough. 

At the beginning of our history, the two tribes appear for 
a lime re-united in a single nation and under a single empire. 
I will read to you, upon this subject, the account of Gregory 
of Tours; always, without his knowing it, the truest painter 
of the manners and events of this epoch. You will there 
see what, at that time, was understood by the words union of 
nations and conquest. 

When Clovis came to battle against Alaric, king of the 

Goths, he had for an ally the son of Sigebert Claude, (king 

of the Ripuarian Franks, and who resided at Cologne,) 

named Chloderic. This Sigebert limped, from a blow on the 

knee which he had received at the battle of Tolbiac, against 

the Germans. . . . King Clovis, during his sojourn at Boris, 

sent secretly to the son of Sigebert, saying to him; ‘ Your 

father is aged, and he limps with his bad leg: if he should 

die, his kingdom belongs to you of right, as well as our friend- 

. P' ambition, Chloderic formed the pro- 

ject of killing his father. ^ 

“ Sigebert had gone out of the town of Cologne, and 
having passed the Rhine, was walking in the forest of Bu- 
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conia; he slept at noon in his tent; his son sent assassins 
against him and procured his death, in the hope that he 
should possess his kingdom. But, bj the judgment of God, 
he fell into the very grave which he had maliciously dug for 
his father. He sent to king Clovis messengers announcing 
the death of his father, and said to him: ‘ My father is dead, 
and I have in my power his treasures and his kingdom. Send 
to me and 1 will willingly give you what treasures you please.’ 
Clovis returned for answer: * I return thee thanks fbr thy 
good will, and pray thee show thy treasures to my deputies, 
after which thou shalt possess them all.’ Chloderic then 
ihowed his father’s treasures to the deputies. Whilst they 
examined them, the prince said: ‘ This is the coffer in whic-h 
my father was accustomed to amass his gold coin.’ They 
said to him, ‘ Plunge your hand to the bottom, in order to 
find all.* Having done this, and while he stooped low, one 
of the deputies raised his axe and broke his skull. Thus did 
this unworthy son suffer the same death which he had inflicted 
on his father. Clovis learning that Sigebert and his son were 
dead, came to this same town, and having convoked all the 
people, he said to them: ‘ Listen to wliat has happened. 
While I was sailing upon the river Scheld, Chloderic, my 
cousin’s son, alarmed his father by telling him that 1 wished 
to kill him. As Sigebert fled through the forest of Buconiu, 
Chloderic sent murderers after him, who put him to death; 
he himself was assassinated, I know not by whom, at the 
moment of his opening his father’s treasures. I am no 
accomplice in these things. I could not shed the blood of ray 
friends, because it is forbidden; but since these things have 
happened, I have some advice to give you. If it is agreeable 
to you, follow it. Have recourse to me; put yourselves 
under my protection.’ The people answered these words 
by plaudits of hand and mouth; and having raised him upon 
I shield, they created him their king. Clovis then received 
tlie kingdom and treasures of Sigebert. Every day God 
caused bis enemies to fall into his hands, and augmented his 
kingdom, because he walked with an upright heart before the 
Lord, and did the things that were pleasing in his siglit. 

> Orvgory of Toiira, in my Cvtleclion dea Memuircs <U f ifiltoiM 
France, i. pp. 104 — 107. 
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This union of the two nations, if sucli a fact may bear tlui 
name, was not of long duration. On the death of Clovi.s, IiIa 
son, Theodoric, was king of t!»e eastern Franks; that is 
to say, of the Rtpuarian Franks; lie resided at Metz. To 
him is generally attributed the compilation of tlieic law. 
Tliis, in fact, is indicated by the preface of tlie Salic law, 
which I have already read, and which is likewise found at 
the beginning of the Bavarian law. According to this 
tradition, then, the law of the Uipuarians should be placed 
between the years 511 and 534. It could not have, like 
the Salic, tlie pretension of ascending to the right-hand 
bank of the Rhine, and to ancient German/. Still its 
antiquity must be great. I am inclined to abridge it, in 
its actud form at least, of nearly a century of existence. The 
preface, which describes it as digested under Theodoric, 
attributes to this chief also the law of tlie Germans; now it 
is almost certain that this was not digested until the reign of 
Clotaire II., between the years 613 and 628; this is what 
the best manuscripts give us reason to suppose. 'I'he autho- 
rity of this preface, therefore, becomes very doubtful with 
regard to the law of the Ripuarians; and, after an attentive 
comparison of the evidence, I am inclined to believe that 
it was only under Dagobert I., between the years 628 

and 638, that it took the definite form under which it has 
reached us. 

Let us now pass to the history of its contents. I have 
submitted it to the same analysis as the Salic law. It con- 
tains 89or91 titles, and (according to various distributions) 
224 or 227 articles; namely, 164 of penal law, and 113 of 
pohticjd or civil law, and civil or criminal procedure. Of 
the 164 articles of penal law, we reckon 94 for violence 
against persons, 16 for cases of theft, and 64 for various 


At the first glance, according to this simple analysis, thb 
Kipuanan law a good deal resembles the Salic law; it is also 
an essentially penal legislation, and gives evidence of nearly 
the same state of manners. Still, when regarded more closely 
we discover important difierencei. I spoke to you at our Iasi 
meeting of the conjuratores, or oompui^ators, who, without 
properly speaking, bearing witness, came to atte.st by their 
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oath the truth or falsehood of the facts alleged by the offended 
or the offender. The conjuratores held a specially important 
place in the law of the Ripuarians. There is mention made of 
them m fifty-eight articles of this law* and on every occasion it 
minutely regulates the number of the compurgators, the forms 
of their appearance, &c. The Salic law speaks much more 
rarely of them —so rarely, that some persons have doubted 
whether the system of the conjuratores was in force among 
the Salian Franks. This doubt does not seem well founded. 
If the Salic law has scarcely spoken of it, it is because it looked 
upon the system as an established and understood fact, of 
which there was no need to write. Besides, everything 
indicates that this fact was real and powerful. What were 
the reasons for its frequent insertion in the law of the Ripu- 
arians? 1 will presently give the only explanation of this 
that 1 can catch a glimpse of. 

Another custom is also much more frequently mentioned 
in the Ripuarian than in the Salic law; I mean judicial 
combat. There are many traces of it in the Salic law; but 
the Ripuarian law formally institutes it in six distinct articles. 
This institution, if such a fact merits the name of institution, 
played too important a part in the middle ages to allow of our 
not endeavouring to understand it at the moment that it 
appears for the first time in laws. 

I have endeavoured to show how composition — properly 
speaking, the only punishment of the Salic law — was a first 
attempt to substitute a legal system in place of the right of 
war, in place of vengeance, and the contest of physical force. 
Judicial combat was an attempt of the same kind; its aim was 
to subdue war itself, individual vengeance, to certain forms and 
rules. Composition and judicial combat were intimately con- 
nected, and simultaneously developed themselves. A ciirne 
had been committed, a man offended; it was generally be- 
lieved that he had a right to revenge himself, to pursue by 
force the reparation of the wrong to which he had been 
subjected. But a commencement of law, a shadow of public 
power interfered, and authorized the offender to offer a certain 
sura to repair his crime. But, originally, the offended party 
had the right to refuse the composition, and to say— “ I 
will exercise my right of vengeance, I desire war.” Then 
the legislator, or rather the customs, for we personily under 
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thfi name legislator, mere customs which I'or a long period 
had no legal authority, tlie customs then interfered, saying 
— “If you wish to revenge yourself, and make war upon 
your enemy, you must do so according to certain terms, and io 
tlie presence of certain witnesses.” 

Thus was judicial combat introduced into the legislation as 
a regulation ol the right of war, a limited arena opened to 
vengeance. Such was its first and true source; the recourse 
to the judgment of God, the truth proclaimed by God him- 
self in the issue of the combat, are ideas whose association 
with it is of later date, when religious creeds and the Christian 
clergy played an important part in the thought and life of the 
barbarians. Originally, judicial combat was only a legal form 
of the right of the strongest — a form much more explicitly 

recognised in the law of tlie Ripuarians than in the Salic 
law’. 


Judging from the two differences, one would be, for the 
moment, inclined to suppose that the first of these two laws 
was the most ancient. In fact, there can be no doubt that 
the systein of the conjuratores and judicial combat belonged to 
the primitive German society. The Ripuarian, therefore, would 
seem their most faithful image. It was nothing of the kind. 
And, first, these two differences, which seemed to give to 
this law a more barbarous physiognomy, themselves indi- 
cate an effort, a first step out of barbarism, for they give 

evidence of the design, if not to abolish it, at aU events to 
regulate it. 


Silence upon this subject leaves all things under the em- 
pire of custom— that is to say, of violence and chance: the 
Kipuanan law attempted in writing, by detenmning the 
custom, to convert it into law— that is to say, to render it 
faxed and general. A certain symptom of a more modern 
uat^ and ot a society rather more advanced. 

Beside, there were other differences between these two 
laws which incontestably prove this result. 

- J®y enumeration of the 

Still the law IS less exclusively a penal code; the procedure, 
the rule of evidence, the state of persons, prope^r and iS 
vanous modes of transmission— in a word, all parts^ legisla- 
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tioM not ponul, are, at least indicated in it, and often with a 
great deal of precision. 

2nd, Moreover, and this is an important fact, royalty 
appeared more in the Ripuarian law than in the other. It 
appeared but little in a political relation: it was not a question 
of royal power, nor the manner of exercising it; but it was 
a question ot the king, as of an individual more important 
in all respects, and with whom the law should specially 
occupy itself. It regarded him, above all, as a proprietor or 
patron, as having vast domains, and upon tliese domains serfs 
who cultivated tliem — men engaged in his service or placed 
under his protection; and by reason of this title they accorded 
to him, to himself or those belonging to him, numerous and 
very impoilant privileges. I will give a few examples. 

“ I. If any one carry off by violence anything belonging to 
one of the king’s men, or to any one attached to the church, 
he shall pay a composition treble what he would have hud to 
pay had the crime been committed towards any other Ripu- 
arian.” — Tit. xi. § 4. 

“ II. If the crime be committed by a man attached to the 
church, or to one of the king’s domains, he shaM pay half the 
composition which another Frank would have paid. In 
case of denial, he must appear with thirty-six compurgators.’ 
—Tit. xviii. § 5. 

“ III. A man attached to the domains of the king, Roman 
or freedman, cannot be the object of a capital accusation. 

Tit. lx. § 22. , , „ 

“ IV. If he be summoned to appear m justice, he shall 

make known his condition by a declaration which he shall 
affirm upon the altar; after which proceedings with regard 
to him shall be different from those with regard to the Ripu- 
arians.” — Ibid. § 23. 

V. Slaves belonging to the king or to a church do not 
plead by means of a defender; but they defend themselves, 
and are allowed to justify themselves by oath, without being 
obliged to answer the summonses which may be addressed to 
them.” — Ibid. § 24. 

•* VI. If any one shall seek to overtlirow a royal charter 
without being able to produce another repealing the first, 
he shall answ'er this attempt with his life.” — lit. Ivii. § 7.^ 

“ VII. Whoever shall commit treason towards the king 
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sball forleit Uis life, and all hie guods sliall be couliacated.” — 
Tit. Ixxi. § 1. 

The Salic law says nothing of this kind; here royalty has 
evidently made an important progress. 

3rd. The same difference exists between the two laws with 
regard to the church; the articles which I have just read 
completely prove it; tlie church is everywhere assimilated to 
royalty; the same privileges are accorded to her lands and 
her labourers. 

4th. One discovers, also, in the Ripuarian law, a rather 
more marked influence of the Roman law; it does not confine 
itself to mentioning it merely in order to say that the Romans 
lived under its empire; it accepts some of its provisions. 
Thus, in regulating the formula* of enfranchisement, it says : 

“ We desire that every Ripuarian Frank, or freed man, 
who, for the good of his soul, or for a sum, wishes to free his 
slave in the forms indicated by the Roman law, present him- 
self at the churcli, before the priests, deacons, and all the 
clergy and people. . . (The formul© of enfranchisement 
follow.) — Tit. lx. § 1. 

This, although a slight, is a real indication of a more 
advanced society. 

5th. Lastly, when we read the Ripuarian law attentively 
in its whole, we are struck with a character less barbarous 
than that of the Salic law. The provisions are more precise 
and extensive; we discover more purpose in them, and 
purpose more matured and political, and inspired by more 
universal views. They are not always mere customs which 
they digest; the legislators say at times, “ We establish, we 
order. ‘ In fact, everything indicates that this legislation, if 
not m Its form, at least in the ideas and manners which are 
lU foundation, belongs to a posterior epoch, to a state some- 
what less barbarous, and shows a new step in the transition 
from the German to the Roman society, and from these two 
societies tea new society msing from their amalgamation. 

From the law of the Ripuaiians let us pass to that of the 
^rgundians, and let us see if we shaU there find the same 

The compilation of the law of the Burgundians fluctuates 


Til. Ixxfi. ; 1. lit. xc. 
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between the year 467 or 468, the second of the reign cf 
Gondebald, and the year 534, the time of the fall of thU 
kin<’'dom under the arms of the Franks, Three parts, pro- 
bably of different dates, compose this law. The first, which 
comprehends the first forty-one titles, evidently belongs to 
kint^ Gondebald, and appears to have been published beiore 
the'year 501. From the forty-second title, the character of 
the legislation changes. The new laws are scarcely anything 
more than modifications of the old ones; they-explam, reform, 
complete, and announce them definitely. From the con- 
sideration of many facts, into the details of which J shaU 
not enter here, one is inclined to beheve that this sewnd 
part was digested and published towards the year 517, 
by Siffismond, the successor of Gondebald. Lastly, two sup- 
plements form a third part, added to the law. under the 
positive name of Additamenta, probably also by Sigismond, 

who died in 523. . .v 

The preface, placed in front of the text, confirms these 

conjectures; it is evidently composed of two prefaces of dif- 
ferent epochs; one by King Gondebald. and Ae other by 
K\n<r Sigismond. Some manuscripts have attributed the latter 
alsolo Gondebald; but those which give it to Sigismond cer- 
tainly merit the preference, - ^ 

This preface throws light upon questions much “O™ 
portant than the date of the law, and at once clearly djstan- 
guishes it from the two laws which 

attention. It is necessary that I should read it to you 

“*™Th'e“most glorious king of the Burgun^ms, 

for the interest and repose of our people, deliberately reflected 

upon our institutions and those of our 
what in every matter and every business, is expedient for 
honesty regXdty, reason, and justice, we have weighed all 
this ou^reat assembUesi and as much by our advice as 
iLirs, we hfve ordered the following statutes to be written. 

to the end that the laws may remain eternal:— 

* L grace of God, in the second ye^ of the most 

elorious LordEng Sigisniund, the book of ordnances touch. 
SX et^oal mairnenauce of the laws past ed present, made 

“ By love of justice, tlxrough which God becomes favourab 
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tou5, and by which we acquire power upon earth, having first 
held counsel with our counts and nobles, we liave applied our- 
selves to regulate all things in such a manner that integrity 
and justice in judgments may dispel all corruption. All 
those who are in power, counting from this day, must jud<»e 
between the Burgundian and the Roman according to the 
tenour of our laws, composed and amended by common accord ; 
in such manner that no person shall hope or dare, in a jud"^- 
ment or law-suit, to receive anything of one of the parties 
by way of gift or advantage ; but that the party having 
justice on his side shall obtain it, and that to this end the 
integrity of the judge shall suffice. We thiuk it our duty to 
impose this duty on ourselves, to the end that no one, in what 
case soever, shall tempt our integrity by solicitations or 
presents, thus, from love of justice, repelling far from our- 
selves, what, throughout our kingdoms, we interdict aU 
judges from doing. Our treasury shall no longer pretend 
to exact more as penalty than is found established in the laws. 
I^t the nobles, counts, counsellors, domestics, and mayors 
of our house, the chancellors and counts of cities and 
district^ both Burgundians and Romans, as well as all 
deputy judges, even in case of war, know then tliat they are 
to receive nothing for causes treated or judged before them; 
and that they shml ask nothing of the parties by way of pro- 
mise or recoDipenc^ The parties shaU not be forced to 
compound with the judge m such a manner that he shall 
receive anyihmg. If any of the said judges allow them- 
^ves to he corrupted, and, despite our laws, be convicted 
of receiving recompence in a law-suit or judgment, how- 
ever justly tried, for the example of all, if the crime lie 
proved, let him be punished with death, in such a manner 
however, that he who is convicted of venality, havinrr been 
pushed hmself, his possessions be not taken from his 
^dren or l^itimate heirs. With regard to the secretaries 
of deputy judg^ we think that, for their fee in cases a S 
penny should be aUowed them in causes abo^Vten 
below thilt sum they must dem&nd Tho c * 

^ intei^cted ^under 

Eomans be judged according to Roman law^ as was done hv 
onr ancestors; and let thSe latter know tL n^i^ 

reemre m writing the form and tenonr of the lawstLSS 
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to wliica they shall be judged; to the end that no peraoa 
can excuse himself upon the score of ignorance. As regard 
what may have been ill judged formerly, the tenour of the 
ancient law must be preserved. We add this, that if a judp 
accused of corruption cannot in any way be convicted, the 
accuser shall be liable to the penalty which we have ordered 

to be inflicted upon a prevaricating judge. 

“ Ifsome point be found unprovided for in our laws, we order 
that it be referred to our judgment, upon that point only. It 
anv iiuke, whether barbarian or Roman, through simphcity or 
negligence, judge not a cause upon which our law has deter- 
mined, and if he be exempt from corruption, let him know 
that he shall pay thirty Roman solidi, and that parties 
being interrogated, the cause shall be judged anew. We add 
that if, after having been summoned three times, the judges 
decide not; and if he whose cause it is thinks it -‘’hould be 

referred to us; and if he prove that he 
judges three times, and has not been heard, the ^ 

be condemned to a fine of twelve solidi. But if any perso , 
in nny case whatsoever, having neglected to summon ‘he 
judges three times, as we have prescribed, dares ‘o aUdrMS 
himself to us, he shall pay the fine which we have esta 

Wished for a tardy judge. And in order t.iat “ ““y 

not be delayecl by the absence of the ^opu'? 

Roman or Burgundian count presume ‘o JUjJge a cause i 

the absence of “the judge before whom it 

to the end tliat those who have recourse to ‘J'O 

he uncertain as to the jurisdiction. I , .1 , the 

confirm this series of our ordinances ‘ nten by 

counts, to tl.e end tliat the rule which hM 

our will, and the will of all, he preserved by ““ 

have the solidity of an eternal compact. (He e foUo 

signatures of thirty-two counts). , rUffer- 

Without going further, from this preface on., the d^er 

ence of the tliree laws is evident; this latter 
collection of customs, we know not by whom 
at what epoch, nor with what view; it is a work ot leg 
tion, emanating from a regular power, with a view to puMO 

order, wl.ich offers some truly political ^ “ 

gives evidences of a government, or, at least, the design 0 

government 
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Let us now enter into the law itself; it does not belie the 
preface. 

It contains 110 titles, and 3.54 articles, namely: 142 arti- 
cles of civil law, 30 of civil or (Timinal procedure, and 182 
of penal law. The penal law is divided into 72 articles 
for crimes against persons, 62 for crimes against property, 
ainl 44 for various crimes. 

These are the principal results to which we are con- 
ducted by the examination of the pro risions thus classilied: 

I. Tile condition of the liurgumlian and the Koman is 
the same; all legal difference has vanished: in civil or criminal 
matters, whether as oflemled or offenders, they are placed 
upon a footing of equality. 'I'lie texts abound in proofs of it. 
I select some of the most striking: — ■ 

1. “Let the liurguiidiaii and the Roman be subjected to 
the same condition.” — Tit. x. § 1. 

2. “If a young Roman girl be united to a Burgundian 
without the consent or knowledge of lier parents, let her 

know that she sliall receive none of her parents’ possessions.” 
— Tit. xii. §. 5. 

3. “ If any free Burgundian enter into a house for any 

quarrel, let him pay six solidi to the master of the house, 
and t>yelve solidi as a fine. We wish in this that the same 
condition be imposed upon the Remans and the Burgundians.” 
— Tit. XV. §. 1, ® 

travelling on his private business, arrive 
at the house of a Burgundian and demand hospitality of him 
and if the Burgundian show him the house of a Roman, ami 
this cun be proved, let the Burgundian pay three solidi to 
him whose house he pointed out, and three solidi by way of 
tine. — Tit. xxxviii. §.6. j j 

These regulations certainly exhibit care to maintain the 
two people on the ^rae footing. We thus read in Gregory 
of Lours: Kipg Gondebald instituted, in the country now 

named BurguP..fy, the most mild laws, in order that the 
Komans might not be oppressed.* 

as Burgundians is not the same 

as that of the Franks. Composition had always existed 

i. p. 06, of my Collection des AThnoirc, rcloti/, « rKisUtre de 
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in it, but it was no longer the sole penalty; corporal penal- 
appeared; we find also certain moral penalties; the 
legislator attempted to make use of shame. ‘ Alreafly, 
even, it invented strange punishments, such as are so often 
found in the legislation of the middle ages. If, for example, 
a hunting sparrow-hawk was stolen, the robber was con- 
demned to let the sparrow-hawk eat six ounces of fiesh from 
Iiis body, or to pay six soUdi This is but a piece of fantastical 
savageness; but it indicated attempts at punishment very 
different from the ancient German customs. The difference 
manifests itself also by other symptoms; crimes are much 
more various, fewer of them are against persons, and we see 
some arise which bespeak more regular and complicated social 
relations. 

III. Civil right and procedure also occupy a much greater 
place in the law of the Burgundians than in the two preced- 
ing laws. They form the subject of nearly half the articles; 
in the law of the Ripuarians they only occupy two-fiftlis, 
and only the sixth of the Salic law. One need only open 
the laws of Gondebald and Sigisraund in order to perceive 
there a multitude of provisions upon successions, testaments, 
bcfiuests, marriages, contracts, &c. 

IV. One even meets there with some positive marks of tlie 
Homan law. We could scarcely discover any traces of such 
a fact in tlie Ripuarian law; here it is plainly visible, parti- 
culf4rly in what concerns civil law ; nothing can be more 
simple; civil law was rare and weak in barbarous laws; from 
the time that the progress of civil relations furnished the 
matter, as it were, it was from the Roman legislation tliat 
they were obliged to borrow the form. 

Here are two provisions where the imitation is certain: 


1 . 

“ If a Burgundian woman, after 
the deaift of her husband, euters, 
os happens, into a second or a 
tiiird marriage, and if she has sons 
by each marriage, let her possess in 
Bsufruct, while she lives,* the nuptial 


1 . 

“ Let no person be ignoroiil that 
if women, the lawful time being 
passed, enter into a second marrioge, 
having children by the former mar- 
riage, they shall preserve, during 
their life, the usufruct of what they 


‘ Sfe tli> first Supplement, tit. x. 
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doimtjon; but after her dentb^ each 
of IitT siiU'i shall come into the i»os« 
session *•( wUm his father gave io his 
motljer; aiul thus the wotnuu has no 
right to give, sell, or alien ate any- 
(hing ihiil slio received as u iiiiiai;d 
dotiaiinii." — 'Fit. x\iv. § 1. 

o 

V t 

lioquesLs aiiil testaments made 
among our people hIuiII be valid 
when five or seven witnesses have 
set tliei'eto, best iliey can, tlieir 
seal or signature,**— Title, xliii. § 2, 


received* at the lime of their mar* 
riage, the properly coming entire to 
thrir chililren, to whom ilie most 
sacred laws preserve the right of it 
after ihidr pannits* death.'* — Cod. 
l lieod., liv. iii. tit. viii, 1. {i ; Ibid.l. i 


•* In codicils that are not preceded 
hy aiestumeni, ils in wills, the me* 
diutiou of fi\c or seven wiincsscs 
imisi never be wanting.'* — Cod. 
Theod. liv* iv., tiL iii. 1. 1. 


I might indicate other apparent analogies. 

V. Lastly, the law of the Burgundians clearly sliows that 
royalty had made great progress among that peojili*. Not 
that it is more in question there than elsewliere; it was not 
in question at all in a political point of view; the Burgundian 
law^ is the least political of the barbarism laws, the on"? 
which most exclusively confines itself to penal and civil Isiw, 
and contains the fewest allusions to general government; 
but by this law in its whole, by its preface, and by tlio 
tone and spirit of its compilation, one is reminded at evei-y 
step tliat the king is no longer merely a warrior chief, or 
merely a great proprietor; and that royalty has left its bai'. 
barous condition, in order to become a public power. 

You see all this gives evidence of a more developed and 
better regulated society; the Roman element prevails more 
and more over tlic barbarous element; we visibly advance in 
the transition from one to the other, or rather in the work of 
Vision winch is to combine tliem togeti.er. AVhat tlic 
Burgundians appear to have chiefiy borrowed from the 
Roman empire, independently of some traits of civil law, 
is the idea of public order, of government properly so called • 
hardly can we catch a glimpse of any trace of the ancient 
Geiman assemblies; the influence of the clergy does not 

appear dnminant;_ it was royally which prevailcd,^aiul strove 
to reproduce the imperial power. 

*“ "'ost completely 

follon-ed the emperors and reigned after their model. Pevhat« 

> aUvixerit t>i us„j,^cf,i pvssideat {lulcrprtt.) 
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the cause should be sought for in the date of their kingdom^ 
which was one of the earliest founded, while the organization 
of the empire still existed, or nearly so; perhaps, also, tlieir 
estaldislinient, enclosed within narrower limits than those of 
tlie Visigoths or the Franks, may have promptly invested it 
with a Hiore regular form. However this may be, tlie fact 
Is certain, and characterizes tlie nation and its legislation. 

It continued in vigour after tlie Burgundians had passed 
under the yoke of tlie Franks; the formulas of Marculf and 
tiie capitularies of Charlemagne prove it.* We find it even 
formally mentioned in tiie ninth century by the bishops 
Agobard and Hincmar; but few men, they observe, now live 
under tins law. 

III. The destiny of the law of the Visigollis was more 
ijrif>ortant, and of greater duration. It formed a considerable 
collection, entitled Forum judicum^ and was successively 
digested, from tlie year 466, the epoch of the accession of 
king Euiic, who resided at Toulouse, to tlie year 701, the 
time of the death of Egica or Egiza, who resided at Toledo. 
This statement alone announces that, in this interval, great 
changes must have taken place in the situation of the people 
for whom the law was made. The Visigoths were first 
established in the south of Gaul: it was in 507 that Clovis 
drove them hence, and took from them all Aquitaine; they 
only preserved on the nortii of tlie Pyrenees a Septimani. 
I'iie legislation of the Visigoths, tlieref’ore, is of no importance 
in the iiislory of our civilization until this epoch; in later 
times, vSpain is almost solely interested in it. 

AVliile he reigned at 'I'oulouse, Euric caused the customs 
of the Gotiis to be written; his successor, Alaric, who was 
killed by Clovis, collected and publislicd tlie laws of his 
Roman subjects under the name of Breviurium, The 
Visigoths, then, at the commencement of the sixth century 
were in tlie same situation as the Burgundians and the Franks; 
tlie barbarous law and the Roman law were distinct; each 
nation retained its own. 

When the Visigoths were driven into Spain, this state 
was altered; their king, Chindasuinthe (642-652) fused 
the two laivs into one, and formallj abolished the Roman 


I Marculf, b. i. f. 8; capil. 2 a 813. UiUuir. 1600. 
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law ; there was from that time but one iode, and one 
nation. Thus was substituted among the Visigoths the 
system of real laws, or according to territory, in the place of 
personal law's, or according to origin or races. Tliis list had 
prevailed and still prevailed among all barbarous nations, 
when Clundasuintlie abolished it from among the Visigoths. 
But it w'ns in Spain that this revolution was completed; it 
was there that from Chindasuinthe lo Egica, (642-701) the 
Forum judicum was developed, completed, and took the form 
under which we now see it. As long as the Visigoths occupied 
the south of Gaul, the compilation of their ancient customs 
and the Breviarium alone ruled the country. The Forum 
judicum has, tlierefore, for France, only an indirect irleroat: 
still it was for some time in vigour in a small portion of 
southern Gaul; it occupies a great place in tne general 
history of barbarous laws, and figures there as a very re- 
markable phenomenon. Let me, therefore, make vuu ac- 
quainted with its character and its whole. 

Tlie law of the Visigoths is incomparably more estensive 
than any of those which have just occupied our attention. 
It is composed of a title which serves as a preface, ai.d twelve 
books, divided into 54 titles, in which are comprehended 
595 articles, or distinct laws of various origins and date. All 
the laws enacted or reformed by the Visigoth kings, from 
Lunc to Lgica, are contained in this collection. 

All legislative matters are there met with; it is not a eol- 
ection of ancient customs, nor a first attempt at civil reform; 

1 1 .S a universal code, a code of political, civil, and criminal 

I r 0^ society. It is not only a code 

a totality oflegislative provisions, but it is also a system of 

plnlosojfhy, a doctrine. It is nreceded hv nnri I . 
Iiatur dissertations upon the ori^n of society *the 

^Ikction of moral exhortatlon/menaees, and “dvicL The 

properties of a law, a science, and’ a se?l^ 
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Toledo. The councils of Toledo were the national assemblio 
of the Spanish monarchy. Spain has this singular charac- 
teristic, tiiat, from tlie earliest peiiod of its history, the clergy 
played a much greater part in it than elsewhere; what the 
field of Mars nr May was to the Franks, what the Witten- 
agemotc to the Anglo-Saxons, and what the general assembly 
of Pavia was to tije Lombards, such were the councils of 
Toledo to the Visigoths of Spain. It was there that the laws 
were digested, and all the great national affairs debated. 
Thus, tlie clergy was, so to speak, the centre around which 
grouped royalty, the lay aristocracy, the people and the 
wliole of society. The Visigoth code is evidently the work 
of the ecclesiastics; it has the vices and the merits of their 
spirit ; it is incomparably more rational, just, mild, awl 
exact; it understands much better the rights of humanity, the 
duties of government, and the interests of society; and it 
strives to attain a much more elevated aim than any other of 
the barbarous legislations. But, at tlie same time, it leaves 
society much more devoid of guarantees; it abandons it on 
one side to the clergy, and on the other to royalty. 1 he 
Frank, Saxon, Lombard, and even Burgundian laws, respect 
the guarantees arising from ancient manners, of individual 
independence, the rights of each proprietor in Ids domains, 
♦lie participation, more or less regular, and more or less exten- 
sive, of freemen in the affairs of the nation, in judgments, 
and in the conduct of the acts of civil life. In the Forum 
mdicum, almost all these traces of the primitive German 
society have disappeared; a vast administration, semi-ecclesi- 
astical and semi-imperial, extends over society. I surely need 
not observe, for your thoughts will have outrun my words, 
that this is a new and prodigious step in the route on which 
we proceed. Since we have studied the barbarous laws, we 
advance more and more towards the same result, tlie fusion of 
the two societies becomes more and more general and profound; 
and in this fusion, in proportion as it was brought about, the 
Reman element, whetlief civil or religious, dominated more 
and more. Tlie Ripuarian law is less German than llie Salic,- 
the law of the Burgundians less so than the Ripuarian law; 
and the law of the Visigoths still less so than that ot the Bur 
gimdians. It is evidently in this direction that the rivei 
flows, towards this aim that the progress of events tends. 
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Singular sp(!Ctacle! Just now we wore in tlie last nge 
of Koniiin civilization, and found it in full decline, witliout 
strengtli, fertility, or splendour, incapable, as it were, of sub- 
sisting; conquered and ruined by l)arbarians; now all of a 
sudden it reappears, powerful and fertile; it exercises a pro- 
di'^^ious influence over the institutions and manners wliich 
associate themselves with it; it gradually impresses on them its 
chai'acter; it dominates over and transforms its conquerors. 

Two causes, among many others, produced this result; the 
power of a civil legislation, strong and closely knit; and the 
natural ascendency of civilization over barbarism. 

In fixing themselves and becoming proprietors, the barba- 
rians contracted, among tliemselves, and with the Homans, 
relations much more varied and more durable, than any 
they had hitherto known; their civil existence became much 
more extensive and permanent. The Roman law alone could 


regulate it; that alone wa^ prepared to provide for so many 
relations. The barbarians even in preserving their customs, 
even while remaining masters of the country, found them- 
selves taken, so to speak, in the nets of this learned legis- 
lation, and found tlicmselves obliged to submit, in a great 
mepure, doubtless not in a political point of view, but in 
civil matters, to the new social order. Besides, the mere si^lit 
of Roman civilization exercised great influence on their ima- 
gination. Wliat now moves ourselves, what we seek with 
eagerness in history, poems, travels, novels, is the repre- 
sentation of a society foreip to the regularity of our own; 
It IS the savage life, its independence, novelty, and adven- 
tures. Very different were the impressions of the barbarians; 
It was civilization which struck them, which seemed to them 
grwt and marvellous; the remains of Roman activity, the 
cities, roads, aqueducts, and amphitheatres, all tliat society 
80 regular, so provident, and so varied in its fixedness-^ 
these were the objects of their astonishment and admira- 
tion. Although conquerors, they felt themselves inferior to 

lu® barbarian might despise the Roman in- 

to him something superior; and all the great men of the 
age of conquests, the Alaiics, the Ataulphs, the Theodorica. 
and many others, while destroying and throwing to 
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ground the Roman empire, exerted all their power to imi* 
tate it. 

These are the principal facts which manifested tliemselves 
in the epoch which we have just reviewed, and, above all, 
in the compilation and successive transformation of the bar- 
baric laws. We shall seek, in our next lecture, what remained 
of the Roman laws to govern the Romans themselves, while 
tJic Germans were applying themselves to writing their own. 
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VI. — Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments — 
Abridgments of English 
History, &c. With a 
Gener^ Index. 

VII. & VIII.— Speeches on the Im- 
peachment of Warren 
Hastings ; and Letters. 
With Index. 

— — Ijife. By Sir J. Prior. 31. 6</. 

BURN'ET. The Early Diary 
of Fanny Burney (Madame 
D’Arblay), 1708-1778. Wbh 
a selection from her Correspond- 
ence and from the Journals of 
her siiters, Susan and Charlotte 
Burney. Edited by Annie Raine 
Ellis. 2 vols. 3^ (id. each. 

- — Evelina. By Frances Burney 
(Mme. D’Arblay). With an In- 
troduction and Notes by A. R. 
Ellis. 3r. td. 


BTTRNEY’S Oeollla. With an In- 
troduction and Notes by A. R. 
Ellis. 2 vols. $s. 6d. each. 

BURN (R.) Ancient Homo and 
ita Neighbourhood. An Illus- 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Campagna, for 
the use of Travellers. By Robert 
Burn, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
Js. 6d. 

BURNS (Robert), Life of. By 

J, G. Lockhart, D.C.L. A 
new and enlarged Edition. Re- 
vised by William Scott Douglas. 
3J. 6d. 

BURTON’S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melanoholy. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With In- 
troduction by A. PI. Bullen, and 
full Index. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

BURT'^N (Sir R. F.) Peraonal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madinah and Mocoah. By 
Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, 

K. C.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Stanley Lane-Poole, and all 
the original Illustrations. 2 vols. 
3x. 6d. each. 

*** This is the copyright edi- 
tion, containing the author’s latest 
notes. 

BUTLER’S (Bishop) Analogy or 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature j together with two Dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons, 3X. 6d. 

BUTLER’S (Samuel) Hudlbras. 
With V.ariorum Notes, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and 28 Illus- 
trations. 5x. 

or, further Illustrated with 60 
Outline Portraits. 2 vols. 5^- 
each. 


Contained in Bokn's Libraries. 
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O^SAR. Oomxndnt&rlea on the 
Oalllo and Civil Wars, Trans* 
lated by W. A. McDevitte, B.A. 
5 ^- 

OAMOENS’ Luslad ; or, the Dis* 
covery of India. An Epic Poem. 
Translated by W. J. Mickle. 5th 
Edition, revised by E. R. Hodges, 
M.C.P. 3f. 6</. 

CARLYLE’S French Revolution. 
Edited by J. Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. lllus. 3 vols. 5/. each. 

Sartor Resartus. With 75 

Illustrations by Edmund J, Sul- 
livan. 5r. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) 
Zoology. Revised Edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, P.L.S. With very 
numerous Woodcuts. Vol. I. 6r. 

[ Vcl. II. out of print. 

CARPENTER’S Meohanloal 
Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Horology. 181 Woodcuts. 5J. 

Vegetable Physiology and 

Systematio Botany. Revised 
EdiUon, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
«c. With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. dr. 

— Animal Physiology. Revised 
Edition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts, 6r. 


CATULLUS, Tibullus, and the 
Vigil of Venus. A Literal Prose 
Translation. 51. 

OELLINI (Benvenuto). Me- 
moirs of, written by Himself. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoc. 
3J. fid. 

CERVANTES’ Don Qulzoto de 
la Manoha Motlcux’s Trans- 
lation revised. 2 vols. 3 j. 6 a’. 
each. 

Galatea. A Pastoral Ru- 

mance. Translated by G. W. J. 
Gyll. 3i. td, 

Exemplary Novels. Trans- 
lated by Walter K. Kelly. 3/. (id. 

CHAUCER’S Poetical Works. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised 
Edition, wilh a Preliminary Essay 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
vols. 3/. fid. each. 

CHEVREUL on Colour. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Ihird Edition, with 
Plates, 5;. ; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 


OHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and HlstorloaL With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. Sf. 


CASTLE (B.) Schools 

Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. ByEgerton 
^tle, M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complete Bibliography* Ulus* 
^ted with 140 Reproductions of 
Old Engravings and 6 Plates of 
bwotds, showing 114 Examples. 


^TERMOLE’S Evenings 
Haddon HalL With 24 


Baroness de Carabella. y 


CHRONICLES OP THE CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Cceur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. 51. 

CHRONICLES OP THE 
TOMBS. A Collection of Epi- 
Uphs by T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S. 
5 ^. 

CICERO'S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. 5r. each. 
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OIOERO’S Letters. Translated by 
Evel)^ S. Sbuckburgh. 4 vols. 
5r. each. 

— On Oratory and Orators. 
With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 5f. 

On the Natui'o of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re* 
public. Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 5r. 

.1 . Academics, De Finibus, and 
Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5r. 

- Offices ; or, Moral Duties. 
Cato Major, an Essay on Old 
Aye 5 Laelius, an Essay on Friend- 
ship; Scipio’s Dream; Paradoxes; 
Letter to Quintus on Magistrates. 
Translated by C. R. Edmonds. 

OLARK’S (Huch) Introduction 
to Heraldry. 18th Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planch^, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 5r. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 

OLASSIO TALES, containing 
Rassela?, Vicar of WakehcUl, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 3r. 6<f. 

COLERIDGE'S (S. T.) Friend. 

A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3 j. (id, 

Aids to Reflection, and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF Common Prayer. 3^. (id. 

Lectures and Notes on 

Shakespearo and other En g l ish 
Foeta. Edited by T. Ashe. 

3 1. 6//. I 


COLERIDGE’S BIographlaLlte- 
rarla ; together with Two Lay 
Sermons. 3r. (id, 

Biographia Eplstolarls. 

Edited by Arthur Turnbull. 2vols. 
3j. (d. each. 

Table-Talk and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3 ^* 

Miscellanies, .Slsthetlo and 

Literary ; to which is added. 
The Theory of Life. Col* 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3J. (id. 

COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martincau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. 5f. each. 

Philosophy of the Sciences, 

being an Exposition of the 
Principles of the Cours de 
PhihsofhU Positive, By G. H. 
Lewes. 5/. 

GONDE S History of the Do- 
minion of the Arabs in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 3r. (id. each. 

COOPER’S Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883* 
2 vols. 5r. each. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS.— i'w 
Justin. 

COXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 3 ^* 

each. 

History of the House of 

Austria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francb I. to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3 j. (id. each. 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 


CRAIS’S{G.L.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under DifflculUes. lUiis- 
tiated by Anectloccs and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits aa<l Plates. 5J. 


OTTNNTITGHAM’S Lives of the 
Moat Eminent British Painters. 
A New Ediiion, with Notes and 
Sixteen fre.sh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 3^. td. each. 

BANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. II. F. Cary, 
M.A. New Edition, by M. L. 
Egerlon-Cnstle. 3r. 6«4 

Translated into English Ver-jc 
by I. C. Wright, M.A. With 
Portrait, and 34 Illustrutions on 
Steel, after Flaxman. 


DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
5 ^- 

DE OOMMINES (PhUlp), Me- 
moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIII., 
ICngs of France, and Charles 
ihe Soldi Duke of Burgundy, 
T^ether with the Scandalous 
Qironicle, or Secret H. story ol 
Louis XI,, by Jean de Troyes. 
Tran.<ilated by Andrew R. Scoble . 
With Portraits. 3 rob. 3x. 6d. 
each. 


DEFOE’S Kovels and Mieoel- 
laneoua Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those atiri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
3J. 6a. each. 

I.-— Captain SingleloDj and 
Colonel Jack. 

II.— Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carletoni 
Dickory Cronke, Ate. 

III.— MoU Flanders, and the 
History of the Devil. 



Dei-oe’s Novels and Mtscel- 

LANEOUS W'ORKS—CCtnitluea. 

IV. — Roxana, and Life of Mr9. 
Christian Davies. 

V. — HistoryoftheGreat Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm 11703) ; and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robin.son Crusoe. 3;. Cd. 

Also with 86 IlliTsfra- 
tior.s. s^. 

DEMMIN’S History of Anna 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Deinmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
Js. 6J. 


DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kenne^ly. 
Svols. Vol. I., 3J, 6.4; Vols. 
Il.-V., 5r. each. 

DE STABL’S Corlnne or Italy. 
By Madame de Slael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
P.iulina Driver. 3f. 6d. 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
Greok Quotations; including 
Proverbs, M.txims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marke.i, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver* 
boium (O22 pages). 51. 

DICTIONARY of Obiolete and 
Provincial EngUah. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5^. each. 


DIDRON’S OhrlsUan loono* 
^pby : a Hbtoiy of Christian 
An 10 the Middle Ages. Trans* 
laied by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 3 vols, 
5^' each. 
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DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5r. 

DOBREE'S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
5r. each. 

DODD’S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2Dd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6s. 

DONALDSON’S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5^* 

DRAPER’S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. Byjohn William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

DUNLOP’S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson, a T0I5. 5 ^* each. 

DYER’S History of Modem Eu- 
rope, from the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. 3rd edition, revised and 
continued to the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Arthur Has- 
sall, M.A. 6 vols. 31. 6<S each, 

DYER'S (Dr T. H.) PompeU : its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
7x. 6d. 

DYER (T. P. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T, F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 5r. 


EBERS’ Egyptian Prinaeaa. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. o. 
Buchheim, 3r. &f. 

EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
Children. With 8 IlIustratioDJ 
by L. Sp>eed. y. 6d. 

ELZE’S William Shakespeare. 
— Ste Shakespeare. 

EMERSON’S Works. 5 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

I. — Essays and Representative 
Men. 

II. — English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

III. — Society and Solitude — Letters 

and Social Aims — Ad- 
dresses. 

IV. — Miscellaneous Pieces. 

V. — Poems. 

EPICTETUS, The Discourses of. 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5 r. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A, 2 vols. 5 -^‘ eech. 

BUTROPIUS.— i'rr Justin. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Eocleslastloal History of. Trans- 
latedbyRev.C.F.Cruse,M.A. 5 ^» 

E'VELYN’S Diary and Oorre- 
spondendenoe. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W, Btay, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. $s. each. 

FAIRHOLT’S Costume In Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5/. each. 



Contauied in Bohn's Libranes. 
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FIELDING’S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. Wiih 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3r. 6'4 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Ciuikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. p. hd. each. 

Amelia. With Cruiksbank's 
Illustrations. 5r. 

FLAXMAN’3 Lectiueson Sculp- 
ture. By Jolm Flaxman, K.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6 i. 

FOSTER’S (John) Essays ; on 
Decision of Character ; on a 
Mao’s writing Meinoirs of Him- 
self ; on the epithet Romantic ; 
on the aversion of Men of Taste 
to Evangelical Religion. 3x. 6 J. 

• - Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3X. 6 d. 

Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes op Ser- 
mons and other Pieces. 3x. 6 d. 

GASPARY’S History of Italian 
Llteraturo to the Death of 
Dante. Translated by Herman 
Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 3 j. 6 d. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chroniole ot^See Old English 
CkrcnicUs^ 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or En- 
leriaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 5x. 

GILDAS, Ohronlolos of.— .S/r Old 
English CkronicUs. 

GIBBON’S Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 


Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 3x. (sd. each. 

GILBART'3 History. PrlnolploB, 
and PraoUce of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilliarl, F.R.S. 
New Edition (1907), revised by 
Ernest Sykes. 2 vols. 5;. each. 

OIL BLA3, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Le.sage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirkc, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank, ts, 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS' 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
K. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by '1‘homas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5x. 

GOETHE’S FftUflt. Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Bucliheim, Ph.D. 51. 

GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3J. 6</. each. 

1. and II.— Poetry and Truth 
from My Own Life. New 
and revised edition. 

ni. — Faust. Two Farts, com- 
plete. (Swanwick.) 

IV. — Novels and Tales. 

V.— Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI. — Conversations with Ecker- 
maon and Soret. 

VIII. — Dramatic Works. 

IX.— Wilhelm Meislei’s Travels. 

X, — Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

XL— Miscellaneous Travels. 

XII.— Early and Miscellaneous 
Lettera 

Xni. — Correspondence with Zelter 
(out of print). 

XIV.— Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 
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aOLDSMITH'S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. VV. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 3 j. hd. each. 

Q-BAMMONT’S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the Boscobkl Tracts, including 
two not before published, Ac. 
New Edition. 5r. 

GRAY’S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray ajid 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vols. I. 
and 11 . 3r. 6rf. each. (Vol. III. 
in the Tress.) 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Hello- 
dorus, Longus, and Aohllles 
Tatiua — viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclca ; Amours 
of Daphnisand Chloc ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 

5 ^- 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3r. Sd, 

GREGOROVIUS, ROMAN 
JOURNALS, 1852 - 1874 . 
Edited by Friedrich Altbaus. 
Translated from the Second 
German Edition by Mrs. Gustave 
W. Hamilton. 3?. 6t/. 

GREGORY’S Letters on the 
Evldenoes, Doctrines. & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olintbus Gregory, ^s. 6d. 

GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
Noics of the Origin-il. Tnnslated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 3r. Cd. each. 

Gammer Qrethel ; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Talcs and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 


W’ith numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 31. 6 d. 

GROSSI’S Maroo Vlsoontl. 
Tr.anslated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3J. 6 d, 

GUIZOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640 . 
From the Accession of Charles 

I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. 3s. 6d, 

History of Civilisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3r. 6u. each. 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) MIscel* 
Irmeous VJorks and Remains. 
3J. 6 d. 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
W'ilh numerous Illustrations, 

HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 5/. 

HAUFF’S Tales. The Caravan — 
The Sheik of Alexandria — The 
Inn in the Spe.‘'sart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3 s. 6 d. 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
3/. 6 d, each, 

I. — Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

II. — Scarlet Letter, and the House 

with the Seven Gables. 

HI. — Transrormation [The Marble 
P'aun], and BUtbedale Ro- 
mance. 

IV. — Mosses from an Old Manse. 


II 


Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 


HAZIiITT’3 Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. 

Hazlitt. ^s. 6 (i. j 

— , Leotur€3 on the Literature 
of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Mays. i 
3 j. 6 ft. 

Lectures on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3 j. 6 J. 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Mon, and Things. 

Round Table. 3^. 6 d. 

Sketches and Essays. 

3/. Cd. \ 

The Spirit of the Age ; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3f. 6 d. 

View of the English Stage. 

Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. 
3 /. 6d. ; 

I 

HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5J. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3 j. 6 ./. 

— — Travel-Pictures, Including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3f. 6 d. 

HELIODORT7S. Thengenes and 
Chariolea. — See Greek Ro- 
mances. 

HELP’S Life of Ohrlstophor 
Goluinbus, the Discoverer ol 
America. By Sit Arthur Helps, 
K.C.B. 3-^- 

Life of Homando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3 j, 6 d. each. 


HELP'S Life of Hzarro. 3;. 6 d. 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of llie Indies. 3r. 6 d. 

j HENDERSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Dooumenta ofthe Middle 
1 Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the !4ih Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 

HENFREY'S Guido to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to 
1885. New and revised Edition 
I by C. F. Ke-iry, M.A., F.S.A. 
6 s. 

HENRY OP HUNTINGDON’S 
History of the English. Trans* 
laled by T. Forester, 5.^, 

HENRY'S (Matthew) Exposition 
j of the Book ofthe Psaima. 5/. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henr>’ Cary, M.A. 3J. 6./. 

Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. \NTieeler. 5r, 

HESIOD, CALLIMAOHUS, and 
THEOGNIS, Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 5/. 

HOFFMANN'S (E.T.W.) The 
Soraplon Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col, Alex. 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3f. 6 d. each. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts. Upwardsofi5o 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5r. 

HOMER'S niad. A new trans* 
lation by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 
Vol. I. containing Books I.-XII. 
3^. 6 d, (Vol. II. in the Press.) 

Translated into English Prose 

by T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5f. 
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HOMER’S Odyssey. Hymns, 
Epi^rms, and Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice. Translated into Eng« 
lish Prose by T. A. Buckley, B.A. 
5 ^- 

See also POPR. 

HOOPER 3 (G.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3J. Sd. 

— The Campaign of Sedan : 
The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Pl^s 
of Battle. 3r. 6d. 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
tianslalicn, by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL D. 3J. 6d. 

HUGO'S (Victor) Dramatic 
Woiks. Hemani— Ruy Bias— 
The King’s Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L, Slous. 3 j. 6d. 

Poems, chiefly LyricaL Trans- 
lated by %*arious Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Waiiams. 
3s. 6rf. 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Ott^, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
3J. df. each, excepting Vol. V. 5 j. 

Personal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Re- 
gions of America during the years 
1790-1804. Translate by T. 
Ro'is. 3 vols, 5 j. each. 

' - - Vlewa of Nature. Translated 
by E. C. Ott6 and H. G. Bohn. 
5 ^- 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collector’s 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of I40 Illustrations 
on WcHod and Steel. 2 vols. 5X. 
each. 


HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 3J. 6d. 

HUNT’S Poetry of Solenoe. By 
Richard Hunt 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 5X. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3s. 6d. 

ING'ULFH’S Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Croyland. with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T, Riley, M.A. 5J. 

IRVING’S (Washington) Com- 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &C. 3x. Ci. each. 

I.— Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New 
York. 

II. — The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 
rV. — The Alhambra, Tales of a 
Traveller. 

V.— Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. & VII. — Life and Vopges of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 

VIII. — Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

IX. — Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet 

X.— Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., WoUert's 
Roost. 

XI. — Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

xn.-XV.— Life of George Wash- 
irgton. 4 vols. 


Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 
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lEVINQ'S CWaehlngton) Life 
and Ijettwa. By his Nei>hcw, 
Pierre E. Irving* 2 vols. 3^. 6-/. 
each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5^. 

JAMES'S (G. P. R.) Life of 
Richard Ocetir do Lion. 2 vols. 
3r. 6i/. each. (Vol. I. out of print.) 

JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare's Heroines. Character* 
islicsof Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
3J. (id, 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Eagravings. 5;. 

JESSE’S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5^. each. 

— — Memoirs of the Pretenders 
and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5r. 

JOHNSON'S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 3f. each. 

JOSEPHUS (PlavlUB), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. w. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3r. hd. each. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Naaianzen’s Two In- 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Tbeosophical 
Work. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5r. 


JUNIUS'S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall's Edition, and 
irnpirtaiU Additions. 2 vola. 
3/. fid. each. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROP 1 U 3 . Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

5 »- 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SUL- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 5 j. 

KANT’S Critique of Pure Resaon. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
John. 5f. 

Prolegomena and Meta- 

phyblcalFoundatlocsofNatural 
Science. Translated by E. Belfort 
Bax. 5r. 

KEIQHTLEY’S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

P- 

KEIGHTLEY’S Fairy Mytho- 
logy, illusiraiive of the Romance 
and Superstition of Various Coun- 
tries. Revised Edition, with 
Frontispiece by Cruikshank. 5 j, 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M, Gibbs. 3r. (>d. 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Transbted byH.T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 31. fid. each. 

History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3x. fid. each. 

History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848 . fid, 

LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Ella 
and Ellana. Complete Edition. 
2s.6d. 
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LAMB’S (Charles) Specimens of 
English Dratnatlo Poets of the 
Time of Elisabeth. 3^. 6rf. 

Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Tal/ourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Haalitt. 2 vols. 
3r. 6</. each. 

Tales from Shakespeare 

With Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 

3x. 6(f. 

LANE S Arabian Nights' Enter- 
tainments. Edited by Stanley 
Lane-Poole, M.A., Litt.D. 4 
vols. 3;. (}d, each. 

LAPPENBERG’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Otti. 2 vols. 
3r. (id. each. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI'S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. $s. 

LEPSIDS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Homer. With Maps. 5r. 

LESSING’S Dramatlo Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
3j. 6 d. each. 

— — Laokoon, Dramatlo Notes, 
and the ^^presentation oi 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 
lated by £. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 3J. (td, 

LILLY’S Introduction to Astro- 
logy. With a Grammar of 
Astrology and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 5/. 


LIVY’S History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Eldmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 5J. each. 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
3r. (id. each. 

LOCKHART (J. Q.)—See Burns. 

LODGE’S Portraits of lUuBtrlous 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. $ vols. 5r. 
each. 

in/s. II. IV. and VII out of 
print. ] 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. 5r. 

LOWNDES* BlbUographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Eldition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5x. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 2r. 

LONGUS. Daphnls and Chloe. 
— Set Greek Romances. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalla. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 55. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5x. 

LUCRETIUS. A Prose Trans- 
lation. By H. A. J. Munro. 
Reprinted from the Final (4tb) 
Edition. With an Introduction 
byj. D. Duff, M.A. 5x. 

Literally translated. By the 

Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. Willi 
a Metrical Version by J. M. Good. 
5x- 
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LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Traiu* 
lateii and EdUed by William 
Hazlitt. 3;. 6/. 

Autobiography. — See 

MiCUELBT. 

IdAOniAYBLLI’S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarol.i, various liis* 
torical Tracis, aiid a Memoir of 
MachiavcUi. 3/. 6<f. 

MALLET’S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J. A. Black* 
well. 5r. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed ; 
being a Translation of ‘ I Pro- 
roessi Sposi.’ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5r. 

MAROO POLO’S Travela; the 
Transl-iUon of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 51. 

MARRY AT » 3 (Capt. R.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts, 3j. (id. 

Ml^on ; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 

3^. (id. 

Pirate and Three Outtera. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanheld, 
R.A. 3x. (id. 

Privateersman. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel. 3X. 6./. 

Settlero In Canada. 10 En* 

gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3J. 6d. 


MARRYAT’S (Capt. RN.) 
Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansheld, 
R.A. 3r. 6d. 

Peter Simple. With 8 full- 

page lUusirations. 3x. 6d. 

MARTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, c.'ich ac- 
companied by one or more Veise 
Tnnslaiions selected from the 
W'orks of English Poets, and 
other sources, js, 6A 

MARTINEA 0 -S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from iSoo- 
1815. 3x. 6</. 

History of tho Thirty Years' 

Pence, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

3x. 6d. each. 

Comte’s Positive Philosophy. 

MATTHEW OP WESTMIN- 
STERS Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
toA.t>. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yongc, M.A. 2 vols. 5x. each. 

MAXWELL’S Vlotorles of Wel- 
Ington and the British Axmlea. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 51. 

M'ENZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earlie.st Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3J. td. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5r. 

MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 3;. 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
3^« 6rf. 
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MIG-NET'S History of tbePrenoh 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
35. td. New edition, reset. 

MILL (J. S.) Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 

3J. (id. 

MILLER (Professor). History 
Pbilosophioally lUusti’a ted, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3J. (id. each. 


MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St, John. 5 vols. 3r. 6 j'. 
each. 


— Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 


Wood Engravings from Dr.twings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3/. td. 
each. 


MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3r. (id. each. 

MOLIERE’S Dramatlo Works 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vob. 
3r. (id. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wonley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharnclirte's Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edlti<>n, revised, 
with 5 Portraits, a vols. 5/. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Ksanya. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3r. (id. each. 



MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit ol 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3r, (id. each. 

MORE’S Utopia, Robinson’s 
translation, with Roper’s ‘ Life 
of Sir Thomas More,’ and More’s 
Letters to Margaret Roper and 
others. Edited, with Notes, by 
George Sampson. Introduction 
and Bibliography by A. Guth- 
kelch. The text of the Utopia is 
given as an appendix. 5J. 

MORPHY’S Games of Obees. 
Being the Matches and bestGames 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lbwenthal, 5 j. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By Jolin Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols 3/. (id. each. 

MUDIE’S BrlOah Blida; or. His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Colour^ Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.) Life of 
Jesus Christ. Translated by J. 
McClintock and C. Blumenthal. 
3J. fitf- 

History of the Planting and 

Training of the Ohrlotlan 
Ohuroh by the Apostles. 
Tran.slated by J. E. Rylond. 

2 vols. 3r. 6d. each. 

Memorials of Christian Life 

In the Early and Middle Ag«a ; 
Including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans. byJ.E. Ryland. $s. 6d. 

NIBELUNGSN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nlbelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 


Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 


by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nib?- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
5 ^- 


NIOOLINI’S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. 5r, 

north (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North, By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together wth the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3vols, 
3r. Kid, each. 


NIJQ-ENT’S (Lord) Momorlals 
of Hampden, his Party aud 
^es. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5J. 


OLD ENGLISH OHRON 

lOLES, including Ethelwerd’ 
Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's Briiisl 
Histoiy, Gildas, Nennius, and ilji 
furious chronicle of Richard 0 
Orencester. Edited by J. A 
Giles, D.C.L. Sf. ^ 


(J • 0 .) The Great Indian 
Xiplos: the Stories of the Rama* 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 

Jo^^^.CampbeU Oman, Prin- 
^ of^alsa College. Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3r. 6 d. 


OVID’S Work!, complete. Literallj 

translated into Prose. 3 vols 
5r. each. 


PASOAL’S Thoughts. Tronsla 
from the T«t of M. Augu 
Mohmer by C. Ktgia Paul. 
Edition. 3r. 6 d. 
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PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Alh-ed 
the Great. Translated from the 
German To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-S.\xon Vkrsion 
OF Orosius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. 
Sf‘ 


PAUSANIAS’ Description of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5f. each. 


PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Creed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 5c. 

PEPTS’ Diary and Coiiespond- 
once. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepyslan 
Library. Edited by Lord Briy. 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. sr. each. 

PEROT’S Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3f. 6 d. each. 

PERSIUS . — See Juvsnal. 


PETRARCH’S Sonnets. Trl- 
umphs. and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En* 
gravings. sr. 


PICKERING’S Hlitory of the 
Raoea of Man. and their Geo* 
graphical Diitribulion. With An 
Analytical Synopsis op thr 
Natural History op Man by 

World and 12 coloured Plates. 
5 ^' 
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PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Wocre. 5^* 

PLANCHE. History of BrlUsb 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth j 
Century. By J. R. Planchd, , 
Somerset Herald. With upward- I 
of 400 Illustrations. 5s. 

PLATO’S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5 j. each. 

I. — The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phaedo, Gorgias, Pro* 
U’goras, Phsedrus, Theaetetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans* 
lated by the Rev. II. Carey. 

II. — The Republic, Timxus, and 

Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

III. — Meno, Euthydemus, The 

Sophist, Statesman, C'atylus, 
Parmenides, and the .nquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. — Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 

Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages. Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V.— The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. 

VI.— The Doubtful Works. Trans* 
latcd by G. Burges. 

Summary and Analysis of 

tho Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5^* 

PLAUTCrS’S Oomedlos. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5r. each. 

FLINT. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5'^* 


PLOTL'TUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. Ss. 

PLUTARCH’S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. y.6d.&&ch. 

Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 

5 ^- 

Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 5-^- 

POETRY OP AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 177^ 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3J. 

POLITICAL CYCLOPiEDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Adnrinistralioo, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
I^aws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. (1848.) 3r. 6</. each. 

[ /. <?«/ of print. 

POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Oirruthers. With numerous Ulus- 
tialions. 2 vols. $s. each. 

[ Vol. I. out oj print. 

- Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 
the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs. 5^* 

Homer’s Odyssey, with the 

B.'ittle of Frogs and Mice, 

&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Scries of Flax- 
man’s Designs. 5r. 

- T.tfa, including many of his 
Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. SJ* 
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POXTSHKIN’S Prose Tales: The 
Captain’s Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl — The Shot 
— The Snow Storm — The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali — The Egyptian Nights — 
Peter the Great’s Negro. Trans- 
lated by T. Keane, 

PRESCOTT’S Conquest of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction bv G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3/. bY. each. 

Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3f. df. each. 

Reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3/. bY. each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3r. 6d. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 5/. 

POTTERY ANB PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5x, ; or with Coloured 
HluslraUons, ioj. 6Y. 


PROUT’S (Father) Rellques. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
M:;hony. New ii^sue, with 2i 
Etchings by D. MacHsc, R.A. 
Nearly 6co p:^es. 5r. 

QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. W.-itson, M.A. 2 vols. 5r. 
each. 

RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3r. 6Y. each. 

RANSE’S History of the Popes, 
during the Last Four Centuries. 
Translated by E. Foster. Mrs. 
Foster’s translation revised, whh 
considcr.abIe additions, by G. R. 
Dennis, B.A. 3 vols. is. (id. each. 

History of Servla and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3 j. (id. 

RECREATIONS In SHOOTING. 
By ‘Craven.’ With ba Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5^. 

RENNIE’S Insect Arohlteoture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
•J- G* Wood, M.A. With i8b 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5/. 

REYNOLDS’ (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by II. W.Beechy. 

2 vols. p. bj’. each. 

RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taza- 
Uon. Edited byE.C.K. Conner, 
M.A. 5 j. ’ 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education* 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre. 
fatory Memoir, jr. brf. 
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RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Flower, Fruit, and Thom 
Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriace of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenfeaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Lt. -Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3». 

ROGER DB HOVEDEN’S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. ss. each. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 
i235,formerlyascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 

D.C.L. 2 vols. 5J. each. 

\Vol.II. oiitoj print. 

ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. ConUining a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle A^es, and the Monuments 
ofModem Times. ByC.A.Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5r. each. 

Set Burn. 

ROSCOE’S (W.) Life and Ponti- 
ficate of Leo a. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3r. (id. each. 

- Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
called ‘ the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, Ac loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by bis Son. jr. (td. 

RUSSIA. History of. from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols. 3r (id. each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Trans, by J. S. Watson, M.A. S^* 


SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3x. (id. 
each : — 

I. — History of the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

II. — History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antweiro, and 
the Disturbances in r ranee 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

HI.— Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV.— Robbers ( with Schiller’s 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
I^ve and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V. — Poems. 

VI.— EssaySiEstheticaland Philo- 
sophical. 

VII.— Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Corrospondence between, from 
a.d. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 31. (id. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Looturei on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 3r. (id. 

Leotures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from thcGcrman. ^s,(>d. 

Lectures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 3/. 
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SOHLEGEL'S Leoturea on 
Modem History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Ca;sar nnd 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H, V.^hitclock. 
IS. 

.Esthetic and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E, J. 
Millington, ^s. td. 

SCHXiEGEIj’S (A. W. ) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Lltera- 
ture. Translated by J. Black, 
Revised Fcliiion, by the Rev. 
A. J. W. Morrison^ M.A. .V* 


SCHOPENHAtTER ontbe Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will In Nature. Translated by 
Madame Ilillebracd. 5^. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 

lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5/. 

SOHOD W’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Ilenfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 5J. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3/. 

Early Letters. Originallypub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.H 
3r. 


SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3 r. 6</. 

Minor Essays and On Olem- 

®itoy. Translated by A. Stewart. 
M.A. 5f. 


SHAKESPEARE DOOTT- 
MENTS. Arranged by D, H. 
Lambert, B.A. 3#. 6rf. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatlo 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr. 
Herinann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz, z vols. 3r. 6i. 
each. 

SHAKESPEARE (William). A 

1 iterary Biography by Karl Eire, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5;, 

SHARPE (S.) The History of 
Efjypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe, 

2 .Maps and upwards of 400 lUus- 
trativc Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatlo Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 
3r. Ci, 


SISMONDI’S History of the 
Literature of the South of 
Europe, Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3/. 6 j'. each. 


SMITH’S Synonyms and An- 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. Revised Edi- 
tion. 5r. 


— Synonyms Discriminated. 

A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, 
showing the Accurate signification 
of words of similar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A. 6s. 


SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth ol 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax, 2 vols. 3r. 6d, each. 

—— Theory of Moral Sentlmeoita. 
With a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3f 6d. 


SMITH’S ( Pye ) Geology and 
SorlptUTo. 2nd Edidon, 5^. 


SMYTH’S (Professor) 
on Modem History. 
3r. 6d. each. 


Leotures 
2 vols. 
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SMOLLETT’S Adventures of 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations, p. 6 d. 

Adventures of Peregrine 

Pickle. With Bibliography and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 2 vols. 
3J, (id. each. 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 
3 ^- 6 ^- 

SOCRATES (suinamed ‘Sohol&s- 
tlous ’). The Ecclesiastical Els- 
toryof(A.D. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5f. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 5^. 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Nolson. 
With Portraits, Plans, and up- 
wards of 50 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 5/. 

Life of Wesloy, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism. 5 ^- 

Robert Southey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
Edited by John Dennis. 3J. (id. 

SOZOIdEN’S EcoleaUstIcal His- 
tory. Translated from the Greek. 
Together with the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of Piiilostor- 
Gius, as epitomised by Photius. 
Translated by Rev. E. Walford, 
M.A. 5c 

SPINOZA’S Chief Worka. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by R . H , M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5 r. each. 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. 5r. 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s 
Handbook. 51. 


STAUNTON’S Chess Praxla. A 
Supplement to the Chess-player’s 
Handbook. 5;. 

Chess-player’s Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and 
a Selection of Original Problems. 

5J- 

STOCKHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. 5 ^- 

STOWE (Mra.H.B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Illustrated. 3J. (id. 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5r. each. 

STRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
5f. each. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

2 vols. 5^. each. 

Live? of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits, 5 ^* 

STUART and REVETT’S Antl- 
qultJea of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece. With 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 5 ^* 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of theTwelve 
Oa.sars and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. Thomson’s translation, 
revised by T. Forester. 5 ^‘ 

SWIFT’S Prose W’orks. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction bythe Right 
lion. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
12 vols. 5^- each. 

I A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 

of the Books, and other 
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Swift’s Pkose\Vokks {<oitiinuid'\. 

early works. Edned l:y 
Tenr>ple Scott. With a 
Bii^raphical Introduction 
bv W. K. H. Lecty, 

II. — Thejournalto Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Rjlar.d,M.A. 
With i Portraits and Fac- 
simile. 

III.& IV. — Writings on Religion and 
the Church. 

V.-— Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). 

VI. — The Drapier’s Letters. 
W’iih facsimiles of Wood's 
Coinage, i:c. 

VII. — Historical and Political 

Tracts (Irish). 

VIII. — Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis, B.A. 
With Portrait and Maps. 

IX. —Contributions to Periodicals. 

X. — Historical Writings. 

XI.— Literary Essays. 

XII. — Full Index and Biblio- 
graphy, with Essays on 
the Poflraits of Swiit by 
Sir Frcdeiick Falkiner, 
and on the Relations be- 
tween Swift and Stella 
by tlie Rt. Rev. tlie 
Bishop of Ossory. 

SWIFT’S Poems. Edited by W. 
Ernst Browning. 2 vols. 3J. (id. 
each. 

TACITUS. Tbe Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. ^s. each. 

TASSO’S JenisaldXQ Delivered. 

Translated into English SpemseriaD 

Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 5J. 

TATIiOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy LlvlDg aud Dying. 3^. CJ. 

TEN BRINK. — Sc^ Brink. 

TERENCE and PH.ffi]DRUS, 
Literally translated by H. T. Riley, 

M.A. To which is added, Smart’s 
Metrical Version of Ph«drus. 5/. 


THEOCRITUS. BION, MOS- 
CHUS.and TVRTiEUS. Liter- 
ally tr.insUted l-y the Rev. J. 
Bonks, M..\. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapnian. 5^. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. 
Histories of the Church from A.D. 
332 to A.D. 427; and from A.D. 
431 to .\. D. 544. Tian-slated. 5/. 

THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans. Tranilatcd by Wil- 
liam Hazlitt. 2 vols. 31. 6 d. each. 


THUCYDIDES. The Polopon- 
neslaa War. Literally translatf-d 
by the Rev. II. Dale. 2 vols. 
3r. 6 tf. e.'vch. 

— An Analysis and Summary 
of. By J. T. Wheeler. 5;. 

THUDICHUTJ (J. L. W.) A Ti*ea- 
tlse on Wines. Illustrated. 51. 

URE'S fDr. A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Groat Britain. Edited 
by P. L. Simmonds, z vols. 5r. 
each. 

Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Edited by P. L. Simmonds. ys. 6 ti. 


VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Soulptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tar)' by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3r. 6 J. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Biyce, 
LL D. With Portrait, 31. 6 d. 


VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R, B. Boswell. Containing 
Bebouc, Memnon, Candide, L’ln- 
genu, and other Tales. 3J. 6 d. 

WALTON’S Complete Angler. 
Edited by Edward Jesse. With 
Portrait and 203 Engravings on 
Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5r. 
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WALTON’S Lives of Donne, 
Hooker, &o. New Edition re* 
vised bj? A. II. Bullen, with a 
Memoir of Izaak Walton bv Wm. 
Dowling. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 5^. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and l8 
Steel Engravings. 5r. 

— — Victories of. Sec Maxwell. 

WERNER’S Templars In 
OTpruB. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis. 3f. td. 

WESTROPP {H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Arobseology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. Illus- 
trated. 5^. 

WHEATLEY’S A Rational Illus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer, y. 6 <f. 

WHITE’S Natural History oi 
Selbome. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. With 40 Portraits 
and coloured Plates. 5/. 


WIESELER’S Ghronologloal 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Transl.ited by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3^. 6 d. 

WILLIAMofMALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Sings of Eng- 
land. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 5 j. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 55. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels In 
France during the years 1787 , 
1788 . and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3r. 6 d. 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 “ 79 * Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3r. 6 d, each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions. Edited byB. Thorpe. 5r. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 

MESSRS. BELL have made arrangements to supply selections 
of 100 or 50 volumes from these famous Libraries, for lu. or 
6 s, net respectively. The volumes may be selected without 
any restriction from the full List of the Libraries, new numbering 
nearly 750 volumes. 


WRITE TOR FULL PARTICULARS. 



THE YORK LIBRARY 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 


spedally dtsigncd title-pa^eSy bindiftgy and ettd-pap9rs. 

Fcap. 8vo. In cloth, 3S. net ; 

In leather, 3s. net. 

‘The York Library is i>oticeable b7 reason of the wisdom and intclli* 
gence displayed in the choice of unhackneyed classics. ... A most 
attractive series of reprints. . . . The sire and style of the volumes are 
exactly what they should be.’ — Bookman. 


The following volumes are now ready : 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S JANE EYRE. 

BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 

Notes, by Ann'IK Raine Ellis. 

BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis. 2 vols. 
BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 

Rev. A. R.Shilleto, M.A., with Introduction by A. H. Bullen. 3 vols. 

BURTON’S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 

MADINAH AND MECCAH. With InlroducUon by STANLEY Lanb- 
Poole, a vols. 


CALVERLEY. THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS, with the 

Eclogues of Virgil. Translated into English Verse by C. S. Calverlby, 
With an Introduction by R. Y. Tyrrell. LiU.D. 

CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. MOTTEUX’S Translation, re- 
vised. With Lockhart’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES : Johnson’s Rasselas, Goldsmith’s Vicar 

OF Wakefield. Sterne’s Sentimental Iournev, Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto. With Introduction by C. S. Fearensidb M.A. 

COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 

of an Inquiring Spirit, 


^ scries of Essays on Morals, 

PdUUcs, and Religion. •' * 

OMNIANA. Arranged 

and Edited by T. Ashe, B..A. ® 

notes on shake. 

bPEARE, and other English Poets. Edited by T. Ashb, B.A. 

DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL HF 
VELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. NE- 

princess. Translated by E. S, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE. 

edition in 5 volumes, with the 

Text edited and ooUaied by George Sampson. 

^'“andreto AMELIA(i voL), JOSEPH 


The York L\^v..K^\~con(inued. 

GASKELL’S SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral Stories in- 
vented by the Monks. Translated from the Latin by the Rev. Charles 
Swan. Revised e.lition, by Wynnard Hooper, M.A. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Anna Swanwick, LLD. 
Re\-ised edition, with an Introduction and Eiblioeraphv by Karl Dreul. 
Litt.D., Ph.D. } 

GOETHE’S POETRY AND TRUTH FROM MY OWN LIFE. 

Translated by M. Steele-Smith, with Introduction and BiblioErapbv by 
Karl Rreul, Litt.D. 

HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION (The Marble Faun). 
HOOPER’S WATERLOO : THE DOWNFALL OF THE 

FIRST NAPOLEON. With Maps and Plans. 

IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 

IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HALL, OR THE HUMOURISTS. 
JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 

LAMB’S ESS.^YS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 

of Elia, and EHana. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 

OF. Translated by Gborge Long, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by Mat riiEW Arnold. 

MARRYAT’S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 Illustra- 

trations. i vol. PETER SIMF'LE. Witli 8 Illustrations, i voL 

MIGNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

from '1789 to 1814, 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Colton’s translation. Revised by 

W. C. Hazlitt, 3 vols. 

MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a 

Biographical Introduction by Moncore D. Conway. 3 vols. 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Te.xt of M. 
Auguste Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. Third edition. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life by 

Aubrey Stewart, M.A., .and George Lo.ng. M.A 4 vols. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, during the Last Four 

Centuries. Mrs. Foster's translation. Revised by G. R. De.s.ms. 3 vols. 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by G. R. Dennis, with facsimiles of the original illustrations. 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by F. Ryland, M.A. 

TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS.— THE WARDEN 
(i vol). BARCHIiSfER TOWERS (i vol). DR. THORNE (1 vol), 
KRAMLEY PARSONAGE (t vol). S.MALL HOUSE AT ALDING- 
TON {2 vols.), LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET (2 vols.). 

VOLTAIRE’S ZADIG AND OTHER TALES. Translated by 

R. Bruce Boswell. 

ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during the 

years 1787, 1788, and 1789. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by M. 
Betham Edwards. 



MASTERS 

OF 

LITERATURE 

C/ ow/i Svo. with portrait^ 3^. 6</. net each. 


This Series represents an attempt to include in a portable form 
the finest passages of our prose masters, with some apparatus 
for the intensive study of what is, by the consent of the specialists, 
the particular author’s very best. The selection of passages has 
been entrusted to the best contemporary guides, who are also 
critics of the first rank, and have the necessary power of popular 
exposition. The editors have also been asked to adjust their 
introductions to the selection, and to write the connecting links 
which form a special feature of the series. These connections 
bring the excerpts together in one focus, and exhibit at the same 
time the unity and development of the given writer’s work. 


First List of Volumes : 

SCOTT, By Professor A. J. Grant. 
THACKERAY. By G. K. Chesterton. 
FIELDING. By Professor Saintsbury, 
CARLYLE. By A. W. Evans. 

DEFOE. By John Masefield. 

EMERSON, By G. H. Perris. 

DE QUINCEY. By Sidney Low. 

DICKENS. By Thomas Seccombe. 

(/« the Press,) 

A detailed prospeetui will be sent on application. 



BELL’S HANDBOOKS 

or 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 

Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 3r. td. net each. 


The following Volumes have teen issued : 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 2nd Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwvn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Roshforth, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Bdrlamacchi. 2nd Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 2nd Edition. 
DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 2nd Edition. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

GERARD DOU. By Di. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 
GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 2nd Edition. 

FRANS HALS. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 2Dd Edition. 
LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 3rd Edition. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Wealb. 2od Edition. 

MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., 
F.S.A. 2nd Edition. 

PERUGINO. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 2nd Edition. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachby, 2nd Edition. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 2nd Edition. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 

SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 

SODOMA. By the Contbssa Lorenzo Priuli^Bon. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

VAN DYCK. By Lionel Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 5th Edition. 

WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 

WILKIE. By I^rd Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 

IVrife for Illustrated Prospectus. 
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New Editio&fi, foap. 8vo. 3i. 6.i. eaoh net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

Of TBB 

BRITISH POETS. 

This excellent edition of the English classicii, with thoir comploto texta and 
•choliirly introdactions, are Bomothin^ Tory different from the choap volumos of 
eztraete which are just now bo much too common.'— Sf. James’* GixetU, 

' Ao excellent sorlos. Small, handy, and completo.'— Saturday ficeiew. 


Blake. Edited bj W. M. Boasetti. 

Bums. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
StoU, 

Butler. Edited by B. B. Johnson, 

2 ToU. 


Oampbell. Edited by His Son* 

in-law, the Bet. A. W. Hill. With 
Memoir by W. AlUugham. 

Ohatterton. Edited by the Rev. 

W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 toIj. 

Ohauoer. Edited by Dr. B. Morris, 

with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 toIb. 

OhurohlU. Edited byJss. Hannay. 

2 ToU. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 

B.A. 2T0lfl. 

ColUne. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Cowper. Edited by John Bruoo, 

P.S.A S Tolfl. 

Dryden- Edited by the Rev. B. 

Hooper, H.A. 6 toU. 

Goldsmith. Revised Edition by 

Austin Dobson. With Portrait. 

Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 

LLeDe 


Herbert. Edited by the Rev. A. B. 

Qrosvrte 

Herriok. Edited by George 

Sointabnry. 2 role. 


Heats. Edited by the late Lord 

HoQgbtotL 

Klrke White. Edited, with a 

Momtrir, by Bir H. Nloolas. 


Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 
2 voLb. 

Parnell. Edited by Q. A. Aitken. 
Pope, Edited by Q. R. Dennis, 

With Moznoir b; John S voIb* 

Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson, 

2 TOlS. 

Raleigh and Wottoa. With Se- 

loctionj from the Writing of othor 
OODRTLT POETS from 1^ to 1S50. 
Kditod by You. ArcbUoooon Hftnnn ,>, , 
D.O.L. 

Rogers. Edited by EdvrOrd Boll, 
U.A 

Soott. Edited by John Dennis. 
S Tola. 

Shakespeare's Poems. Edited by 

Rot, a Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 

Forman. 5 toU. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier. 6 roll. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Teowell. 

Swift Edited by the Rev. J. 
MitforA 3 toIs. 

Thomson. Edited by the Bev. D. 

0. ToToy. 2 ToU. 

Vaughan. Saered Poems and 
Pious EjaoulatioaB. Edited by tbo 
Rot. H.Lyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Dowden. 7 toIb. 

Wyatt, Edited by J. Teowell. 

Young 3 vols. Edited by the 
Be?. J* UiUotd* 


THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 

' Tbo best instnietioQ oa fames and sports hy the best aathorities, at the lowest 
prices.'— Ox/erd Ifogaeirn'. 

SmalJ 8vo. cloth. Dlnstrated- Price Is. each. 


Crloket. By Fbzd C. Holiand. 

Cricket By the Hon. end Eev. 

E. Ltttklton. 

Croquet. By Lient.-Col. the Hon. 

H. C. Needeisi. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

■Wii.BEBroacE. With a Chapter for 
Lndioa, b.y Mrs. Hilltsbd. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 
By Jeluk MsBeBaLi, Major J. Spebs, 
and Rev. J. A. Absak Tait. 

Golf. By H. S. C. Etebaed. 

Donblo Tol. 2s. 

Rowing and Sculling. By Got 

Rixos. 

Rovnng and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOODOATE. 

Sailing. By E.F.KNioHT.dbl.vol. 2 j. 
Swimming. By Mastik and J. 

RACeTER COQBBTT. 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Hatwabd. 

Doable vol. 25. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Claude 

WiLSOB. Double vol. 2s. 

Riding. By W. A. Kebb, V.O. 

Double voL 2s. 

Ladles’ Riding. By WA. Kebb, V.O. 
Boxin?. By R. G. Allakson-Winn. 

With Preffttorv Note by Bat Mollinj. 

Fencing. ByH.A.CoLMOBEDoNN. 


Cycling. ByH. H.Gbipjto,L.A.C., 

N. C.U., O.T.O. With a Ohaplor for 

Ladies, by Mias Aossfl Woon. Double 
Tol. 2?. [New Edition. 

Wrestling. By Waltbb Abm. 
Broadsword and Singlestick. 

By R. 0. .\i.LAH80S-Wiww and 0. Pbil. 
LIPPS-WOLLST, [Double Tol. 2s. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jbnsix. 
Gymnastic Competition and Dls* 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
p. Orap. 

Indian Clubs. By G, T. B. Cos- 

BEIT and A. F. Jbkein* 

Dumb-bells. By F. ORiT. 
Football — Rugby Game. By 

Haeet Tassall. BeyiHd Editiou 
I (1909) 

I Football— Association Game. By 

O. W. Arooci. Revised Edition. 

Hookey. By F. S. Cbsswell. 

New Edition. 

Skating. By Dodolas Aduis. 

With a Chapter for Ladles, by Miss L. 
Cribtoau, and a Chapter on Rpeed 
Skatincr, by a Fen Skater. DbL vol. 2s. 

Baseball. By Newton Cbanb. 
Rounders, Fleldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, fto. 

By J. H. Walsrb and 0. 0. Mott. 

Dancing. By Edwa&d Scott. 

Double voh 2s. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 

' No wr>ll-refulated club or country house should be without this useful serios of 
books. Olots. Small Svo. cloth. Dlostrated. Price Is. each. 


Bridge. By * Templab. ’ 
Six-handed Bridge. By Hubert 

Stuart, W. 

Wbist By Dr. Wm. Pole, F.R.S. 
Solo Whist By Bobkbt F. 

Billiards. By Major-Gen. A. W. 

Dbatboh, F.R.A.3. With a Profaoe 
by W. J. PeaU. 

Hints on Billiards. By J. P. 

Buchamn. Double vol. 2s. 

Chess. By Rodebt F. Gbsen. 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 

By B. 0. Laws. 

Chess Openings. By L Ounsbkbo. 
Draughts and Back gamm on. 

By ' BERSBUtT.’ 


Reveral and Go Bang. 

By 'BKttKEtaT.' 

Dominoes and SoUtidre. 

By * Bbrkrlxt.' 

BSdque and Orlbbage. 

By * Bbbriilkt.' 

Eoart^ and Euohre. 

By * Berulet.' 

Piquet and Rubloon Piquet 

By ' BxREKLTrr.’ 

Skat By Louis Dixbl. 

*,* A Skat Soorinff-book. Is. 

Round Games, including Poker, 

NaTx>leon, Iioo, Yuigtet>an. Ao. By 
Baxtkb-Wrat. 

: Parlour and Playground Games. 

By Mn. Laurbvcb Qckvb. 



BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated^ cloth ^ crown %vo u. (yd. net each. 

ENGLISH CATHKDRALS. An Itinerary and D^-scripnon. Cnmpited hy Jamr5 C, 
GilchkIsT, A.M , M.D. Revised and edited with an Introdu- tion ofj C'Athe Iral 
Architecture by the Rev. T. PiiK>ci:;s, M.A., l^\R.A. S. 2nd LJitiyn, rcvi.>e.U 

BANCOR. By P. B, iBOK^iiDK Bax* 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. M A* 2nd Edition. 

CAN I ERBUKV, By Hartley Withers. Cth Edition. 

CARLISLE. DyC. Kiso Ktev. 

CHE.'jI ER. Ry Charles Hiatt. 3rd Edition. 

CHICHtbfER. By H. C. Cohlctte» A. R.I.B.A. 2nd Edition. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bycatb, A.R.C.A. 4th Edition. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. Swkkti.no, 3rd Kditii>ii. 

EXETRR. Ry P^nev .\i>ulksiiaw, B.A. 3rd Edition, rc\Ucd« 

GLOUCESTER. By H. }. L. J. Mass 6, M.A. 5th Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hnoii FJ^HER^ A.R.K. 3iui ILIitioiif revised. 
LICHFIELD. Hy .A. B. Clikton, 3rd Edition, revived. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Krnhrick, B.A. 4th Edition. 

IXAND.AFF. By E. C. Morgan Wiixmott, .A.K.I.D.A. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Pbrkins, M.A. 

NORWICH, By C, H B, Qucnnfll. and Edition, revised. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Pei CY Drarmhr, M..\. and l^iti^Mi, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W D. S'VPEXir a. 3rd Edition, revived. 

RIPON. By Cecil Mallett, B..\. 2nd Edition, 

ROCHESTER. Bv G. H. Palmrr, B.A. and Edition, revi.-eJ. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Pfukins, M.A. 

ST. ASAPH, By P, B. IpoNMoe BaX. 

ST. DAVID'S. By Philip Roilson, A.R.I.B.A. and Edition. 

ST. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN, by Rev, T. H Bkhvakd, M.A.,D.P. and Edition. 
ST. P.\UL’S By |L*v. Apthi’R Ojmock, M..\. 4th Edition, revised. 

ST. SAVIOUR'S, SOUTHWARK. By Gkopcr Woplry. 

SAT.LSBUKY. ByGt.KR'toN White. 4th Editioti, revUoJ, 

®>* AkTtit’R Dimock M.A. and Edition, revised, 

\S Kl LS. By Rev. Prkcy Dparmrk, M.A. 4th Edition. 

WINCH';SIER. By P. W Sbrohant. 4ih F.dition, revIscvL 
WORCEvSTER. By E, F. Strange. 3rd Edition. 

YORK, By A. Clottok-Drock, M.A. 5th Edition. 

l/niforfft wih ahovt Struts rt<idy. ir. 6rf. net tncK 

BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, und BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 
By the Rev. T. Pkrkiks, M.A, 

IMVfcRI.EY MlNSl’ER. Hv t u.^rlrs Hiatt, and F<litL*>n. 

BRISTOL. HyH.J. L. f. Masmc. \Ih MetaratU,, 

COVENTRY. By FK.nKKicK W. WooDUorsK. 

Anthony C. Deane, {fn the Press.) 

ABBEY. Bv the Rrv. T. Phrkins, M.A. 

1 ?' C.EORCB WoRLBV. find Edtiion 

ItRATFORD OV^vnS rHMpru p* ^ RoUTUUDr.B. 

W?M Rno L )’ MAssft, M A. 4ih Edition. 

' C«R'SrCHURCH ERIORY. By .h= Rev. T. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles HuTT. 3rd Edition. 

BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Prcfxestly Illustrated* Crown Zvo^ clothe 2s* ^d* net eaek* 

AMIENS. By the Rev. T, Pbrkins, M.A* 

By the Rev. R. S. Mylnb. 

CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H T L T Af A 

PARIS (NOTRE'DAMK). By Chaelbs Hiatt, 

ROUEN ; The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 



New from Cover to Cover. 


WEBSTER’S 

NEW INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 


ESSRS. BELL have pleasure in announcing’ an 
entirely new edition of Webster’s International 
Dictionary. The fruit of ten years’ work on 
the part of the large staff of Editors and Con- 
tributors is represented in this edition, which is in 



no 


sense a mere revision of ‘The International,’ but exceeds 
that book — in convenience, quantity, and quality — as 
much as it surpassed the ‘Unabridged.’ 


Points of the New International. 

400.000 WORDS AND PHRASES DEFINED. Half this number 
in old International. 

2,700 PAGES, every line of which has been revised and reset. (400 
pages in excess of old International, and yet the new book is prac- 
tically the same si/e.) 

6.000 ILLUSTItATIONS, each selected for the clear explication of 
the term treated. 

DIVIDED PAGE: important words above, less important below. 

ENC\ CLOP/EDIC INFORMATION on thousands of subjects. 

SYNONYMS more skilfully treated than in any other English work. 

GAZETTEER and PIOGRAPIIICAL DICTIONARY are up to date. 

MORE INFORMATION of MORE interest to MORE people tlian 
any other Dictionary. 

GET THE BEST in Scholarship, Convenience, 

Authority, Utility. 


WRITE NOW for full pronpeciua ami specimen pages 


LONDON: G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 

York House, Portucai. St., Ki.vgswav, W.C. 


5. & S. 
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